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CONSTRUCTION OF EDUCATIONAL AND PERSONNEL TESTS 
By Kennet L. Bean, Baylor University. 231 pages, $4.50 


Of vital interest to all teachers, this book explains clearly and concisely exactly how to plan and 
construct aptitude and achievement tests at both school and college levels and on all subjects. It is 
valuable also in developing performance tests of skill as well as written tests of knowledge and abili- 
ties. Principles and applications are offered with simplicity and intelligibility, and complex statisti- 


cal methods are avoided. 


CHILDREN IN PLAY THERAPY. A Key to Understanding Normal 


and Disturbed Emotions 

By Crark E. Mousrtakas, Merrill-Palmer School. 218 pages, $3.50 (Textbook edition) 
Combining a discussion of the purposes and procedures of play therapy with valuable and interesting 
case material, this text portrays vividly the attitudes of young children in play therapy and shows how 
emotional insight is attained. The attitudes of the therapist—acceptance and respect for the child’s 
values and ideas—are described and discussed as the most important factors in the therapeutic 


relationship. 


INNOVATION. The Basis of Cultural Change 
By G. H. Barnett, The University of Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in Sociology and 
Anthropology. 462 pages, $6.50 
A significant work of original scholarship and a major contribution to the subject of social change, 
this new volume sets forth general principles pertaining to the backgrounds, characteristics, and re- 
actions to innovation. The characteristics are described in psychological terms; under backgrounds fall 
analyses of auspicious social settings and the motivations of innovators; reactions are discussed in 
terms of categories of individuals who are predisposed to accept new ideas. 


PSYCHOANALYTIC THEORIES OF PERSONALITY 
By Gera_p S. Bum, University of Michigan. McGraw-Hill Publications in Psychology. 
219 pages, $3.75 
This new text seeks to present descriptive yet concise accounts of expert psychoanalytic opinions on 
personality development, organized according to age levels. Exposition is factual and objective. In 
addition to the consideration of leading opinions, the author includes a section of “‘Notes” at the end 
of each chapter, giving brief resumes of existing experimental data, suggested evidence from related 
fields, inconsistencies, and overlapping views. 


HUMAN FACTORS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 
By Ross A. McFartanp, Harvard School of Public Health. 595 pages, $13.00 


The primary objective of this study is a consideration of the human factors in the safe and efficient 
operation of air transports. Written primarily for the medical, safety, personnel, and operating de- 
partments of the airlines, it applies a wide range of information from biological and engineering 
sources to the field of flight medicine, flight safety, and human efficiency, applicable to both civilian 
and military operations. 


Send for copies on approval 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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ABSTRACTS OF PAPERS’ 


Aikman, Louis, Lorge, Irving, Tuckman, Jacob, 
Spiegel, Joseph, & Moss, Gilda. (Teachers 
College, Columbia University) Differences in 
the quality of the solution to a practical field 
problem at various degrees of remoteness from 
reality. (Sponsor, Irving Lorge) 

suByects: 240 Air Science I and II cadets of the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps, Columbia College, 
Columbia University. 
PROCEDURE: The field problem was adapted from one 
developed by the Office of Strategic Services during 
World War II. It requires the formulation of a plan 
for getting a group of five men across a wide road 
mined with supersensitive mines. The wooded area 
has scattered about such materials as beams, pieces of 
lumber, ropes, sticks, a tire, a pulley, a hammer, and 
other debris. 

The problem was presented at four levels of re- 
moteness from reality, (a) verbal description, (b) 
photographic representation, (c) miniature scale 
model but not allowing manipulation of parts and ma- 
terials, and (d) miniature scale model allowing ma- 
nipulation of parts and materials. At each of the four 
levels, 10 individuals and 10 groups of five were asked 
to solve the problem and write the solution in full 
detail. Individuals and groups were free to plan to 
use any of the materials in their written solutions. 
The written solutions were then content analyzed and 
on that basis a quality point score was developed. 
RESULTS: Using analysis of variance there are no sig- 
nificant differences among levels of presentation, but 
there is a very significant difference between solutions 
written by groups as groups and by individuals as 
individuals. 

CONCLUSIONS: The degree of remoteness from reality 

has little or no effect on the quality of written solu- 

tions whether by individuals or by groups, but there 
is a remarkable difference between individuals and 
groups. (Slides) 


1The abstracts are arranged alphabetically according 
to authors’ names. For all details concerning time and 
place of meetings and presentation of papers, see the July 
American Psychologist. 


Ainsworth, Patricia see Norman, Ralph D. 


Allison, Roger B., Jr. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) Comparison of reading comprehension 
items and verbal items from the Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. 

PROBLEM: As part of a large study supported by the 
College Entrance Examination Board designed to 
investigate the relative effectiveness of various Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test item types, the present study 
provides a comparison of reading comprehension 
items and verbal items across four groups of subjects. 
PROCEDURES: A form of the SAT was administered 
in 1947 to liberal arts students in two Western uni- 
versities. By dividing the Ss by school and sex, four 
groups were formed. The size of the. groups ranged 
from 340 to 610. Item-difficulty values and three item- 
criterion biserial correlations were obtained for all 
items. The three criteria involved were: (a) total 
score on SAT-Verbal; (b) total score on SAT- 
Mathematics; and (c) first-term or first-year college 
average grades. After excluding items with extreme 
difficulty values as well as items with less than 75% 
“attempts,” 25 reading comprehension items and 51 
verbal items were available for comparison. 
RESULTS: A two-way classification was imposed on 
the 76 items—the items being classified as verbal or 
reading comprehension and as above or below a 
critical value, which was chosen to coincide with the 
median item-criterion biserial correlation, or item 
difficulty, of the reading comprehension items for a 
given group. Tests of independence of classification 
were made for the three item-criterion correlations 
and the item difficulties for each group of subjects. 
The resulting confidence levels were based upon an 
exact treatment of 2 x 2 contingency tables, and pro- 
vided a basis for judging whether verbal items had 
higher item-criterion biserial correlations, or item 
difficulties, than reading comprehension items. In ad- 
dition, Ps, Ps, and Py. are reported for the two item 
types. 

CONCLUSION: The interpretations and limitations of 

the analyses with respect to the relative effectiveness 

of these two item types will be discussed. 
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Allport, Floyd H. see Lepkin, Milton 
Altman, James W. see Taylor, Mahlon V. 


Anderson, Gladys L., & Anderson, Harold H. 
(Michigan State College) Anxiety thema of 
German adolescents in parent-child conflict. 

Numbers of studies and clinical reports have con- 
sistently revealed a highly authoritarian cultural re- 
lationship between parents and children in Germany. 
In connection with a study of German children’s per- 
ception of social conflict situations, opportunity was 
taken to gather data on anxiety thema expressed 
before and after the “crisis” in parent-child conflict 
situations. 

Subjects were 1,200 boys and girls aged 13 years, 
representing a cross section of a German city of 
200,000 population. 

A Story Completion Form was prepared consisting 
of six incomplete stories of conflict situations common 
to the experience of most children: two each, stating 
conflict between child and parent, child and teacher, 
and child and child. In the conflicts between the child 
and parent, reported here, the child has made a mis- 
take. The Forms were administered to entire seventh 
grade classes. The children’s stories have been trans- 
lated into English and coded for thema and for out- 
come of conflict. 

Anxiety feelings and emotion were expressed by 
children in: stutters, stammers, other speech difficul- 
ties, red face, shame, sad, pounding heart, sobs, cries, 
afraid, bewildered, restless, bad conscience, contri- 
tion, and regret. Outcome of stories has been classified 
according to previous American research into four 
levels related to increasing degrees of dominative or 
authoritarian relationships: A. Problem-solving; B. 
Resistance, hostility; C. Balance-of-Power (indeci- 
sive) ; D. Submission. 

Children showed very low frequencies of problem- 
solving outcome of social conflict and negligible fre- 
quencies of outcome of resistance, hostility to au- 
thority. Both boys and girls who expressed anxiety 
thema had outcomes of conflict predominantly at the 
submission level. Boys outnumbered girls two-to-one 
in expressing anxiety before “facing” the situation; 
girls outnumbered boys two-to-one in expressing anx- 
iety afterward. (Slides) 


Anderson, Harold H. see Anderson, Gladys L. 
Andreas, B. G. see Green, R. F. 


Andreas, B. G., Green, R. F., & Spragg, S. D. S. 
(University of Rochester) Transfer effects in 
perceptual-motor performance as a function 
of amount of practice. 

PROBLEM: To study transfer effects resulting from 

varying amounts of practice on a perceptual-motor 
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task to the same task with stimulus-response rela- 
tionships reversed. 

susyects: 300 military men. 

PROCEDURE: Five groups of 30 men were given 1, 2, 
4, 8, or 17 trials on a perceptual-motor task, tracking 
on a modified two-hand coordination test. The rela- 
tionships between the directions of rotation of the 
handwheels and movement of the target follower were 
then reversed and additional trials given. Performance 
on this reversed task was compared with that of a 
control group. 

To extend the generality of the findings, five groups 
were similarly run on a compensatory tracking task, 
a modified two-hand pursuit test. 

RESULTS: For both tracking tasks a similar pattern 
of transfer effects was found on the first trial of the 
reversed task. After moderate amounts of practice 
on a standard task, a positive transfer effect was 
found, although it did not persist. After 1 trial or after 
17 trials on the standard task, a negative transfer 
effect appeared. 

concLusions: When a standard perceptual-motor task 
is changed by reversing stimulus-response relation- 
ships, the initial transfer effects appear to be a curvi- 
linear function of the amount of prior training, nega- 
tive for minimal prior training, becoming positive and 
then negative again as a function of practice on the 
initial task. The function may possibly be accounted 
for in terms of differential acquisition rates during 
practice of (a) general familiarity with the task and 
(b) specific habits of response based on the stimulus- 
response relationships first encountered. 

This study was carried out under contract with 
Special Devices Center, Office of Naval Research. 
(Slides) 


Andrews, T. G., & Ray, William S. (University of 
Maryland and Pennsylvania State College) 
Multidimensional psychophysics and word 
association. 

This study is a continuation and validation of a 
previously reported new method of multidimensional 
analysis of stimulus materials. Intercorrelations of 
ratings of affectivity by 400 college students for 32 
English words were carried to simple structure. 
Twenty of the stimulus words were chosen that were 
well differentiated factorially. These 20 words were 
presented to 120 college students in a controlled man- 
ner designed to obtain relative associations or “psy- 
chological distances” within all the pairs, but not by 
specifying any attributes for association or compari- 
son. A matrix was generated of the proportions of 
times that each pair of stimuli was associated. The 
proportion matrix was transformed into a matrix in 
which the entries were estimates of correlation co- 
efficients. This R matrix was then factored and ro- 
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tated to simple structure. Six factors resulted, the 
first four of which were easily interpretable and ap- 
pear to be of the following natures: high affectivity 
(only), low affectivity (only), stimuli of an action 
nature with auditory components, and words having 
to do with social relations. The validation of the new 
method is described, giving evidence of its wider 
application in experimental psychology and especially 
in the field of perception. Comparisons are also made 
with other methods of multidimensional psychophys- 
ical analysis. (Slides) 


Angoff, William H. see Johnson, A. Pemberton, and 
Schultz, Margaret K. 


Armington, John C. (Army Medical Service Grad- 
uate School, Washington, D. C.) Selective 
adaptation of components of the human elec- 
troretinogram. 

PROBLEM: The electrical response of the human eye 
consists of both a photopic (X wave) and a scotopic 
(B wave) component. Under certain experimental 
conditions, both responses are distinct, but when the 
eyes are partially light adapted the X and B waves 
merge. Under this condition the two responses can- 
not be distinguished from inspection of records alone. 
The present experiments represent an attempt to se- 
lectively reduce the contribution made by one or the 
other of these components through the use of colored 
adaptation lights. 
suBJEcTs: 3 human Ss with normal vision were used. 
PROCEDURE: Potentials were taken from the eye with 
an electrode mounted in a contact lens and were re- 
corded with a Grass amplification system. Adaptation 
and test stimuli were produced with a dual optical 
system. While recording, either a red or a blue adap- 
tation light was exposed continuously. Test flashes 
of 0.0l-sec. duration were superimposed upon the 
adaptation light. Intensity and spectral composition 
were controlled with neutral density and interference 
filters. 

During an experimental session, the Ss were first 
dark adapted and later light adapted. Then test flashes 
of various wave lengths were administered at 1-min. 
intervals. After measurement of the records, plots 
relating height of response and stimulus intensity 
were made for each color of test and adaptation sti.n- 
ulus. Finally, determinations of relative spectral sen- 
sitivity were made. 

RESULTS: The intensity plots exhibit greatest slope 

with test flashes of short wave length. Relative spec- 

tral-sensitivity data show that with red adaptation, 
long wave-length sensitivity is depressed while with 
blue adaptation, short wave-length stimuli become 

less effective. The results show quite clearly that X 

and B wave sensitivity may be selectively reduced 

through the use of suitable adaptation lights. (Slides) 
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Arnold, Robert D. see Willard, Norman, Jr. 


Ash, Philip. (Inland Steel Company) The inter- 
relationships among measures of morale, tem- 
perament, and other factors in an industrial 
population. 

PROBLEM : To determine the extent to which employee 
attitudes with respect to morale measures are cor- 
related with intrapersonal factors including measures 
of temperament, intelligence, age, education, and 
length of work experience. 
suBJECTS: 167 production and office workers in a 
steel products fabricating plant. 
PROCEDURE: In 114-hr. meetings all employees were 
given the SRA Employee Inventory, a short-form 
job satisfaction questionnaire, the Thurstone Tem- 
perament Schedule, the Wonderlic Personnel Test, 
and a brief biographical data sheet. The means, vari- 
ances, and intercorrelation matrix for the fifteen 
subscales and total score of the SRA Inventory, the 
job satisfaction score, the seven scales of the Thur- 
stone Temperament Schedule, the Wonderlic score, 
and age, length of experience, and amount of educa- 
tion were computed. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Age, education, experi- 
ence, and intelligence as measured by the Wonderlic 
were essentially independent of both the morale and 
the temperament measures. The clusters of tempera- 
ment and morale measures found will be described 
and discussed. 


Atkinson, John W., Heyns, Roger W., & Veroff, 
Joseph. (University of Michigan) Effect of 
experimental arousal of the affiliation motive 
on thematic apperception. (Sponsor, John W. 
Atkinson) 

The purpose of this study was to develop a method 
of scoring thematic apperception stories to measure 
strength of motivation for social acceptance, or n 
Affiliation. 

Imaginative stories were written in response to 
pictures by two groups of male college students under 
two experimental conditions designed to differ in the 
degree to which motivation to be accepted and liked 
by others would be aroused. The presumed high moti- 
vation condition consisted of a sociometric procedure 
conducted in a fraternity dining room before stories 
were written. The low motivation control condition 
was a college classroom in which a short achieve- 
ment-related task preceded the writing of stories. 

The differences in the imaginative content of the 
two sets of stories were defined and are presented as 
a scoring system for obtaining measures of individ- 
ual differences in n Affiliation. Behavioral sequences 
dealing with attempts to establish, maintain, or restore 
positive affective relationships with other persons 
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occurred more frequently in the imaginative stories 
of the group in whom n Affiliation had been aroused. 

The differences between the scoring definitions 
proposed here and a more restricted set growing out 
of a similar experiment by Shipley and Veroff are 
reconciled in terms of an analysis of differences be- 
tween the pictures and low motivation control con- 
ditions in the two experiments. 

The affiliation motive is a positive disposition to 
be accepted and liked by others (an approach tend- 
ency). The Ss high in n Affiliation were more fre- 
quently rated by their associates as approval-seeking, 
self-assertive and confident, and egotistical than Ss 
low in n Affiliation. They were assigned traits indi- 
cating that they were considered less likable than Ss 
low in n Affiliation suggesting that n Affiliation may 
be historically related to oral dependency. (Slides) 


Auble, Donavon see Mech, Edmond 
Austin, George A. see Bruner, Jerome S. 


Austin, George A., Bruner, Jerome S., & Seymour, 
Robert V. (Harvard University) Fixed- 
choice strategies in concept attainment. 

PROBLEM: To test the effect on concept attainment of 
number of attributes defining a concept, number of 
nondefining attributes, and positive or negative na- 
ture of instances presented. 
suBJEcTS: 30 undergraduates. 
PROCEDURE: Cards were presented sequentially, each 
containing one of three possible values of four attrib- 
utes (color, form, number, border). Concepts of one, 
two, or three defining attributes were used (e.g., a 
two-attribute concept would be “red squares”) along 
with different numbers of nondefining attributes. Ss 
were only told of each card whether it was correct 
and asked to guess the concept. Maximally and mini- 
mally positive series were given, Ss having nine 
concepts to attain in all. 

RESULTS: (a) For constant number of defining attri- 

butes (one or two), increase in total attributes from 

three to four does not increase failures to attain. (6) 

For constant number of total attributes (three or 

four), increase in defining attributes from one to two 

increases failures, but increase from two to three 

(given four total attributes) does not. Part of these 

effects may be due to length of card sequence. 


Four strategies can be followed: (a) retain an’ 


extant hypothesis when presented a positive, hypoth- 
esis-confirming instance, (b) when presented a posi- 
tive, hypothesis-disconfirming instance, change the 
hypothesis to those attribute values common to the 
present instance and the preceding correct instance, 
(c) retain an extant hypothesis when presented a 
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negative instance that confirms the hypothesis, (d) 
change a hypothesis completely when presented a 
negative instance that disconfirms it. Solvers sig- 
nificantly more than nonsolvers tended to follow rule 
(c), the other rules generally being followed by all 
Ss. 

CONCLUSIONS: Limitations of human memory for past 
instances requires a strategy for utilizing information 
in order to minimize memory interference. The in- 
formation theory recently applied by Hovland fails 
to consider this limitation. The strategy analysis 
employed applies not only to concept attainment but 
to problem solving generally. 


Austin, Pauline, & Wallach, Hans. (Swarthmore 
College) The effect of past experience on the 
reversal of ambiguous figures. (Sponsor, Hans 
Wallach ) 

PROBLEM: When an S looks steadily at a reversible 
figure and reports each change as it occurs, the time 
that elapses before the first reversal is considerably 
longer than the time between subsequent reversals. 
This difference may be important for the understand- 
ing of the reversal process. The second and all follow- 
ing reversals are distinguished from the first reversal 
by the fact that both perceptual versions of the figure 
have already been perceived when the later reversals 
take place. Experiments were done to show that this 
factor is responsible for the difference between the 
first and subsequent reversal times. 

PROCEDURE: Brief exposure of a number of different 

figures preceded the presentation of the reversible 

figure. Among these figures was one which resembled 
the unfavored version of the reversible figure. This 
gave Ss a prior perception of one of the versions, 
say version B. Where observation of the reversible 
figure began with version A, the first reversal by 
which the figure changed to version B now involved 

a change to a familiar rather than a novel form. 

RESULTS: This procedure shortened the first reversal 

time for two reversible figures compared with that 

obtained from a control experiment that was identical 

except that the similar figure was omitted. For a 

Rubin figure such a “plant” reduced the first reversal 

time 70% (37 Ss); and for a Necker cube by 45% 

(40 Ss). Both differences are significant at better 

than the .01 level. 

CONCLUSIONS: The capacity of a “plant” to shorten 

the first reversal time demonstrates an influence of 

memory on the reversal process and suggests the 
hypothesis that a reversal occurs when the influence 
of the trace of one version on the perceptual process 
is superseded by the influence of the trace of the 
other version. (Slides) 
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Ausubel, David P. (University of Illinois\ “Real- 
life” measures of level of academic and voca- 
tional aspiration in adolescents: relation to 
laboratory measures and to adjustment. 

Since academic and vocational aspirations consti- 
tute a significant aspect of adolescent goal structure 
and adjustment, an attempt was made to devise di- 
rect, “real-life” measures of these variables that 
would be comparable to laboratory measures of level 
of aspiration, to ascertain the relationship between 
‘real-life’ and laboratory measures, and to relate the 
former measures to adjustment level. Subjects were 
50 junior students in a university high school. 

Measures of academic aspiration included (a) “aca- 
demic goal discrepancy”—the discrepancy between fu- 
ture academic aspirations and past grade point aver- 
age, and (b) “academic performance estimate”—the 
discrepancy between past grade point average (un- 
known to Ss) and estimate of same. The measures of 
vocational aspiration included (a) “vocational unreal- 
ity”—total discrepancy between S’s Kuder Preference 
subscale scores and corresponding mean scores of 
persons in his occupation of choice; (b) “vocational 
tenacity”—relative tendency to retain original voca- 
tional aspirations in the face of failure in three hypo- 
thetical situations; and (c) “vocational prestige 
needs”—relative tendency to choose prestigeful oc- 
cupations in preference to others in the same activity 
area. 

The laboratory measures of aspirational level in- 
cluded goal discrepancy and “goal tenacity” (attain- 
ment discrepancy minus performance discrepancy ) 
scores on paper-and-pencil and stylus maze material, 
and “initial performance estimate” (tendency to over- 
or underestimate initial performance). 

Academic goal discrepancy was highly related to 
academic performance estimate, and vocational un- 
reality was highly related to vocational tenacity. 
“Real-life” and laboratory measures of aspirational 
level were in general negligibly and irregularly re- 
lated. High academic goal discrepancy scores and 
overestimates of academic performance were associ- 
ated with poor personality adjustment, high anxiety, 
and low sociometric status. Numerous sex differences 
were found. 


Baggaley, Andrew R., & Cattell, Raymond B. 
(University of Illinois) Invention and valida- 
tion of objective motivation measures. 

PROBLEM: The measurement of motivation and atti- 
tudes by other than self-assessment questionnaires is 
still in its infancy. A few previous researches in this 
area will be discussed and evaluated. The present 
study built on these and employed some newer de- 
vices. The ergic theory of attitude measurement was 
employed in test construction. 
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SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Two batteries of some 12 
objective test devices each were administered to 
groups of about 50 Air Force O.C.S. candidates. The 
devices simultaneously tested four different attitudes : 
toward (a) flying, (b) a career in the Air Force, 
(c) drinking and smoking, and (d) movie attendance. 
The tests were constructed on the attitude definition 
which formulates the activity involved in the attitude 
in relation to an object. 

RESULTS: The most reliable tests, according to the 
corrected split-half method, were Sentences Coming 
into Focus, Preference, Visual Distraction, and Mis- 
belief-Autism. Significant interindividual differences 
in level of performance on the Sentences Coming into 
Focus, Visual Distraction, and Spelling of Technical 
Terms tests indicated the desirability of ipsative 
scoring. Internal validity was estimated by averaging 
phi coefficient intercorrelations (by means of Fisher’s 
2 transformation). Varying degrees of validity were 
shown, with the Preference, Misbelief-Autism, Choice 
to Explain, and Book Preference tests heading the 
list. The factor structure of the intercorrelations was 
also examined in relation to hypotheses. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results obtained with these short 
tests indicate the desirability of further exploration 
of the relatively virgin field of objective motivation 
measures. (Slides) 


Bahrick, H. P. see Noble, M. E. 


Bakan, Paul, & Kappauf, William E. (University 
of Illinois) Systematic errors in dial reading 
as a function of dial design and of instructions 
about errors. 

PROBLEM : The effects of design and instructions on 
the reduction of systematic errors in dial reading. 
SuBJECTS: 27 paid volunteer Ss from an ROTC class. 
PROCEDURE: Dials of two designs were compared, a 
“standard” dial and a “modified” dial. All dials were 
scaled from 0 to 40, marked by units and numbered 
every 10 units. The modified dial was designed on 
the basis of previously developed hypotheses about the 
origin of systematic errors in scale reading: the 5- 
marks were coded and the upper and lower halves of 
the 10-units intervals were differentially marked. 
Half of the Ss received instructions on the presumed 
origin of certain systematic errors and means of 
avoiding them. The other half of the Ss did not re- 
ceive these instructions. The errors considered were 
errors of +10, +5, and —5 units, and reversal 
errors. 

The Ss were divided into four groups, correspond- 
ing to the following test conditions: (a) standard dial, 
(b) modified dial, (c) standard dial with special in- 
structions, (d) modified dial with special instructions. 
The dials were read in test books. All Ss were tested 
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at the same time on each of five successive days. The 
first day was a practice session. Each S$ read 2,688 
dials over the four-day test period. 

Error frequencies, assembled for each S, were 

transformed using the angular transformation and 
then subjected to an analysis of variance. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The groups reading the 
modified dial made 40% fewer + 10 units errors and 
50% fewer +5 units errors. The special instructions 
had no significant effect on the frequency of any of 
the errors under study. The failure of the special 
instructions to reduce error frequency is thought to 
have been a function of the way in which the special 
instructions were presented. (Slides) 


Baker, Charles A. see Senders, J. W. 


Baker, Charles A. (Aero Medical Laboratory, 
Wright-Patterson Air Force Base) Interpola- 
tion accuracy as a function of visual angie 
between scale marks. 

Interpolation accuracy is an important factor in 
the use of visual displays. Displays are frequently 
constructed so that interpolation is necessary in mak- 
ing readings. Previous investigations have studied 
factors affecting interpolation accuracy. However, no 
systematic research has been conducted to determine 
interpolation accuracy as a function of visual angle 
between scale marks. Indeed, erroneous conclusions 
concerning the effects of visual angle have been drawn 
from previous studies when the experimental design 
used was not adequate for this purpose. 

Fifteen male adults were Ss. The stimulus material 
consisted of white 9 x 9-in. cards. Each card had a 
circle 4 in. in radius. Various cards had 0, 1, 3, 7, or 
15 equally spaced concentric circles within the 4-in. 
circle. Thus the concentric circles were separated by 
Y%4, 4%, 1, 2, and 4 in. A dot appeared in the center 
of each card. Five “targets” were placed on each of 
the 25 stimulus cards. Viewing distances were 10, 
15, 20, 30, and 40 in. 

The Ss’ task, as instructed, was to read the ranges 
of the targets to the nearest 10 yd. Successive rings 
represented distances of 1,000 yd. After a practice 
session Ss called out range values for five targets 
on each of 25 cards. Viewing distance, ring separa- 
tion, and card series were counterbalanced in a greco- 
latin-square design. There were two replications. 

The visual angles subtended by the distance be- 
tween range rings ranged from 22° 38 to 0° 22’. 
For all visual angles used the accuracy, expressed in 
percentage of the interval in error, was constant. 
This contradicts previous assertions. The slope value 
of .0358 is found when average error in visual angle 
is plotted against ring-separation visual angle. Vari- 
ous graphic plots will be compared with other inter- 
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polation studies on projector slides. The implications 
of these findings for the design of visual-display 
equipment will be discussed. (Slides) 


Baker, Howard D. (Florida State University), & 
Hattwick, Robert G. (Mental Health Clinic, 
Savannah, Georgia) Dark and light adapta- 
tion between intermediate luminance levels. 

The usual measurements of the course of visual 
adaptation are taken with S in the dark following 
exposure to various luminance levels, or during ex- 
posure to light following complete dark adaptation. 
The present research has extended these measures 
to the case of dark adaptation from high to lower 
levels of luminance, and of light adaptation from 
low to higher luminances. 

A two-channel adaptometer provided a 20° adapt- 
ing field of variable luminance, to which was added 
at intervals a 1° intensity-increment stimulus flash. 
The stimulus flash had a duration of 20 msec. and 
was presented both foveally and 5° parafoveally. 
The change in visual sensitivity during adaptation 
was measured by the alteration of the increment 
threshold as S underwent an increase or decrease in 
adapting luminance level. 

Since the same measure was used for both light 
and dark adaptation, and since the apparatus was 
identical in both cases, the data allow direct com- 
parisons to be made between these two processes. 
The apparatus was also used to obtain reference 
curves for dark adaptation to complete darkness, and 
light adaptation from darkness, to relate the data to 
measurements already in the literature. 

The Ss were seven graduate students. Four were 
women and three were men. None participated in all 
parts of the experiment. 

The dark-adaptation results reveal families of 
smooth curves gradually leveling at the increment 
thresholds appropriate to the final luminance levels. 
Rod-cone breaks show at the dimmer parafoveal 
levels. 

The foveal light-adaptation curves are typical in- 
tensity-increment curves, but reduced in size. Para- 
foveal light-adaptation curves are not duplex, but 
are either photopic or scotopic depending on the 
adapting luminance employed. (Slides) 


Bare, Roderick H. (Ohio State University) The 
relation between criteria for B-29 total crew 
performance and criteria for the performance 
of the individual crew members. (Sponsor, 
Andrew W. Halpin) 

PROBLEM: To compare the relationship between crew 

performance criteria and criterion measures of the 

individual crew members. 
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suBjects: 52 B-29 crews undergoing training and 
evaluation. 
PROCEDURE: Five crew performance criteria were de- 
rived from (a) two types of bombing scores, (b) a 
measure of general crew discipline, (c) a measure 
of the general reputation of the crew, and (d) a peer 
sociometric rating of the general crew reputation. 
The individual criteria consisted of a measure of the 
general reputation for different crew positions. The 
crew and individual criteria were intercorrelated and 
factor analyzed in order to determine the per cent 
of common variance which each position shared with 
the crew criteria. 
SUMMARY AND CONCLusIONS: The results show that 
90% of the common variance attributable to crew 
criteria is explained by the criterion measures for 
the Aircraft Commander, Radar Operator, Bom- 
bardier, and Flight Engineer positions. Furthermore, 
32% of the common variance attributable to crew 
criteria is explained by the aircraft commander’s 
position alone. This latter finding suggests that the 
designated leader of a crew determines to a large 
extent the evaluation received by the crew as a whole. 
This study indicates that evaluations of crew perform- 
ance are determined largely by the performance of 
four individual crew members, with the aircraft com- 
mander contributing the greatest single influence. 
This research was supported by the Human Factors 
Operations Research Laboratories, United States 
Air Force, under Contract No. AF 18 (600)-27. 


Barnes, H. W. see Braun, Harry W. 


Barrett, Theodore H., Jr., & McGuire, Carson. 
(University of Texas) Perception and valua- 
tion in recognition and recall. 

The experiment tested a proposition that predict- 
able variations in a valuation process intervene be- 
tween a perceptual event and the response behavior 
of human subjects. Stimulus words were grouped 
in four balanced lists. “Affective” words, representing 
deferred gratifications, were matched for configura- 
tion, length, and frequency with affectively neutral 
“control” ones. “Shock” words, expressive of im- 
mediate impulse, similarly matched innocuous “neu- 
tral” ones. A factorial variance model was employed. 

All 80 Ss were Anglo males with verbal IQ’s 95 
to 125. The four equal subsamples of 20 men varied 
by age (18-29, 30-57 years) and social status (mid- 
dle and lower class). Five Ss in MO, MY, LO, LY 
subsamples responded to each of four presentation 
orders. 

Two measures of response behavior, visual recog- 
nition threshold (VRT) and number of words re- 
called (NWR) were obtained. Tachistoscopic pre- 
sentations in serial order under standard conditions 
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yielded VRT scores. Proportion of words recalled 
per list by presentations provided NWR values. 

Predictions about response behavior in the VRT 
and NWR modes were supported by F tests of trans- 
formed data. The main effect for word lists, previ- 
ously zero in the stimulus-bound VRT situation, 
demonstrated significant differences when perceptual 
processes no longer operated in NWR. Reflecting 
variations in visual acuity (VRT) and memory 
(NWR), age was significant in both modes. Crucial 
interactions denoting a valuation process in VRT 
were age-status, age-presentations, status-presenta- 
tions, and word lists-status. Middle status men re- 
sponded more rapidly to “affective” words (deierred 
goals) and lower status men to “shock” words (im- 
pulse expression). Middle status subsamples recalled 
more words of all four lists. 

The experiment supports Pratt’s formulation that 
“perceptual dimensions are stimulus bound” as well 
as Bartlett’s proposal that a valuation process ac- 
counts for response modification. A word frequency 
hypothesis is unnecessary. Personality factors clearly 
operate in response behavior. (Slides) 


Barron, Frank. (Jnstitute of Personality Assess- 
ment and Research, University of California) 
Threshold for perception of human movement 
in inkblots, and its personality correlates. 

PROBLEM: The perception of human movement in ink- 

blots is widely considered by users of the Rorschach 

test to be diagnostic of certain important aspects of 
personal functioning (strength of inner resources, 
imagination, etc). A simple count of the number of 
such percepts which are verbalized by the S consti- 
tutes the Rorschach measure, M. A possible defect of 
this measure is that it takes no systematic account of 
the relationship between stimulus strength and re- 
sponse tendency. The present investigation aimed first 
at constructing a measure of threshold for M, and 
then discovering its correlates. The first step consisted 
of the serial arrangement of blots known to differ 
regularly in stimulus threshold (relative frequencies 
of M-response having been determined in large sam- 
ples), the » values in the series ranging from .00 to 

1,00, with graduations of .04. The 26 blots thus finally 

assembled were selected from 150 blots whose stimu- 

lus thresholds had been determined. 

suRJects : 40 male Air Force captains. 

PROCEDURE: The rank order of the blot in the M- 

series at which S first gave an M response was his 

threshold score. These scores were then correlated 
with scores from other assessment procedures. 

RESULTS: Threshold for M is significantly related to 

standardized measures of intelligence, personal sta- 

bility, social responsibility, ethnic tolerance, and so- 
cial dominance. It is related also to staff ratings on 
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self-insight, breadth of interest, and adaptive flexi- 
bility. (All of these correlations are negative, a lower 
threshold meaning greater tendency to see human 
movement.) The correlation with rated rigidity is 
significantly positive. Negative correlations of border- 
line significance are with originality, verbal fluency, 
and ability to communicate. 

CONCLUSION: An attempt to construct an inkblot 
stimulus series which would permit identification 
of S’s threshold for M yielded a measure which cor- 
relates significantly and in the expected direction with 
personality variables generally thought by clinicians 
to be associated with M-tendency. 


Bartlett, Neil R. see MacLeod, Shelton 
Basowitz, Harold see Korchin, Sheldon J. 


Basowitz, Harold, Korchin, Sheldon J., & Grinker, 
Roy R. (Institute for Psychosomatic and Psy- 
chiatric Research and Training, Michael Reese 
Hospital) Response to a life stress: the ex- 
perience of anxiety. 

Previous work has demonstrated that patients with 
chronic free anxiety manifest elevated hippuric acid 
(HA) tolerance, distinguishing them from both nor- 
mals and other patient populations. As part of a multi- 
disciplinary program of research on anxiety, the pres- 
ent experiment attempted further development of this 
relationship through study of a normal healthy group 
of individuals undergoing a real life stress of some 
duration. 

A pilot investigation of men in paratrooper train- 
ing indicated. that most of their anxiety had as its 
locus feelings of shame rather than feelings of guilt. 
Guilt anxiety is conceived as related psychodynami- 
cally to fear of destruction and death; shame anxiety 
is connected to fear of failure, humiliation, and the 
loss of self-esteem. 

One hundred randomly selected candidates for air- 
borne training were tested for HA excretion prior 
to training. All of the values were found to lie within 
a normal range. The 10 highest and 10 lowest indi- 
viduals in HA excretion were then selected. It was 
hypothesized that the former group would manifest 
greater susceptibility to anxiety under the stress of 
training. The Ss were required to rate themselves on 
(a) fear of injury (guilt) and (b) fear of failure 
(shame) on each of three days before, daily during 
three weeks of training, and on two days after 
training. 

Ratings for fear of failure were higher than those 
for fear of injury within each group. During the 
pretraining phase and on the first day of training the 
two groups did not differ appreciably in mean ratings 
on both scales. However, on every training day there- 
after the injury scale showed a consistently higher 
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mean level of anxiety for the high HA group. The 
failure scale revealed a similar trend, although with 
some reversals. Moreover, the high HA Ss manifested 
markedly more variability of mean scores on both 
ratings throughout testing. Both groups showed a 
relative heightening of anxiety on the two scales three 
days after graduation. This phenomenon is viewed 
as a loosening of controls under conditions of tension 
release. 

The results suggest that the biochemical index of 
HA tolerance is a predictor of the experience of 
anxiety in a meaningful life stress. (Slides) 


Becker, Wesley see McFarland, Robert L. 
Behan, Richard A. see Smith, Orville A. 
Bell, Graham B. see Hall, Harry S. 


Bell, Richard Q. (National Institute of Mental 
Health) Convergence: an accelerated longi- 
tudinal approach. 

The problems involved in cross-sectional and longi- 
tudinal studies suggest the desirability of a third 
method. This method involves combining the cross- 
sectional and longitudinal techniques in such a way 
that developmental changes for a long period may be 
estimated in a much shorter period. A study of 
changes in a dependent variable over what would 
otherwise be an eight-year period, for example, may 
be accomplished by measuring each of four age groups 
three times over a two-year period. The groups are 
selected so that the final measurement of a younger 
group is made at the same age as the initial measure- 
ment for the next older group. The differences in level 
attained at the same point in age may be used together 
with the direction of movement shown by both groups 
in determining whether any two temporally adjacent 
curves should be linked. Empirical data are thus avail- 
able to help the investigator evaluate the hypothesis 
that each age group is a sample of the same basic 
population universe, subject to age change only. 

This technique, which may be designated as the 
convergence approach, can be applied to single or 
multiple variable situations. It is possible to modify 
the approach so as to evaluate possible discontinuities 
in development. It cannot replace the usual longi- 
tudinal approach if the cumulative effect of an inde- 
pendent variable on a single individual must be stud- 
ied. If the objective of following individual changes 
can be reformulated as a desire to identify and follow 
statistically meaningful subgroups, use of the con- 
vergence approach is not precluded. 

The method should be particularly helpful where 
transient or relatively uncooperative groups must be 
studied, or where extensive observation leads to un- 
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desirable contamination of an experimental popula- 
tion. (Slides) 


Beller, E. K. (Columbia University) Quantifica- 
tion of interviewer behavior. 
PROBLEM : The study was undertaken to quantify inter- 
viewer behavior in terms of its stimulus value. Three 
dimensions were constructed: (a) structure, the ex- 
tent to which the interviewer’s behavior determines 
the direction of the interviewee’s responses; (0) pres- 
sure, the degree of intensity with which the inter- 
viewer’s behavior elicits responses in the interviewee ; 
(c) interference, the extent to which the interviewer’s 
behavior interrupts the responses of the interviewee. 
SUBJECTS: Two groups of judges in Germany scaled 
the items: 37 psychology students and 46 professional 
interviewers. 
PROCEDURE: Items of interviewer behavior were se- 
lected for each of the three dimensions so as to fit 
conceptually predetermined scales. The judges were 
given three anchorage points and were instructed to 
sort the items into five piles. Medians and semi- 
interquartile ranges were computed for items within 
each dimension. Coefficients of correlation were ana- 
lyzed: (a) between the median values of items ob- 
tained from the two separate groups of judges, and 
(b) between the median values derived from all 
judges and the conceptually predetermined values of 
items. 
RESULTS : Item medians within each dimension formed 
a scale. Because of too wide a range, 3 out of 21 
items were excluded from the structure scale, 2 of 17 
from the pressure scale, and none of 8 from the inter- 
ference scale. Coefficients of correlation between 
median values from two groups of judges were: 
r= .97 for structure items, r= .96 for pressure 
items, r = .97 for interference items. Means and vari- 
ances were not significantly different. Differences in 
professional experience of judges did not affect ob- 
tained scale values. Coefficients of correlation be- 
tween empirically obtained and conceptually predeter- 
mined scale values were: r = .90 for structure items, 
r= 91 for pressure items, r = .99 for interference 
items. These findings support the present conceptu- 
alization of interviewer behavior. (Slides) 


Bennett, W. F., Fitts, P. M., & Noble, M. E. (Ohio 
State University) Learning as a function of 
sequential dependencies. (Sponsor, P. M. 
Fitts) 

PROBLEM: When stimulus events occur as a stochastic 

process, it should be possible to learn the probabilities 

associated with the sequence. Four probability learn- 
ing experiments are reported in which the effects of 
sequential dependencies in a series of stimulus events 
were investigated. Guessing habits were also studied. 
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PROCEDURE: Experiment I.—Twenty Ss made motor 
responses in anticipation of the sequence in which 
one of five stimulus lights would occur and secured 
knowledge of results after each response. A predeter- 
mined sequence of 250 stimuli was employed in which 
all first-order, all second-order, and all third-order 
probabilities were equal. The sequences of the Ss’ 
responses were tabulated through trigram transition 
frequencies. 

Experiment II—A sequence of 250 events was 
employed in which each of five lights occurred equally 
often, but each was followed always by one of two 
alternatives. Twenty Ss predicted a sequence contain- 
ing diagrams which had been guessed with relatively 
high frequencies in Experiment I. Twenty other Ss 
predicted a sequence containing infrequently guessed 
diagrams. 

Experiment III—A sequence of 500 events was 
employed in which first-order and second-order proba- 
bilities were equal, but third-order probabilities were 
unequal, i.e., better than chance predictions could be 
made only from the two preceding events. For 10 Ss 
the sequence included frequently guessed trigrams, 
and for 10 Ss the converse was true. 

Experiment IV.—Two groups of six Ss each were 

used. Conditions were similar to Experiment III ex- 
cept that Ss made 1,000 responses, and were told how 
to solve the problem. 
RESULTS: A significant amount of learning occurred 
with second-order dependencies but there was no 
significant improvement with sequences containing 
only third-order probability constraints. Sequential 
guessing habits persisted for a considerable number 
of trials. 

This work was supported by the Perceptual and 
Motor Skills Research Laboratory, Human Resources 
Research Center, Air Training Command. (Slides) 


Bentz, V. J. (National Personnel Department, 
Sears, Roebuck and Co., Chicago, Illinois) A 
test-retest experiment on the relationship be- 
tween age and mental ability. 

A test-retest investigation of mental ability was 
executed using 209 males, originally tested about eight 
years ago on the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination. A stratified random sam- 
ple, of two age groups (40 and over, 34 and under), 
was subdivided in terms of high, average, low ability 
levels. 

Purpose was to ascertain (a) if people change in 
mental ability as a function of age, (b) the change 
direction, (c) change amount for younger vs. older 
people when time-span since original test was con- 
stant, and (d) if direction and change-magnitude 
would differ for individuals of similar age but dif- 
fering ability level. 
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When retest directional trends (not regarding 
magnitude) are investigated the older group declines, 
younger increases. When directional changes are in- 
vestigated in terms of ability level, the increase- 
decrease proportion varies markedly in terms of dif- 
ferential ability level. Decline is manifest for the most 
intelligent older group; a countertrend toward in- 
crease on the part of the less intelligent older group. 
Changes take place as a function of time but change- 
direction is influenced by age and differential ability 
level. 

When change-magnitude, without regarding age, 
is investigated, changes are slight. Only Q, for the 
most intelligent, declines significantly. 

The older group drops in ability, this drop being a 
function of (a@) age, (b) ability level, and (c) kind 
of ability (L, Q, G) measured. The very intelligent 
group loses most, in Q, but loss-significance disappears 
with down-scale progression, stability being main- 
tained by average and low groups. 

Younger men consistently increase. This increase 
is relatively constant throughout the levels of ability, 
age being constant, the only exception being the most 
intelligent group where Q decreases slightly. This 
group’s tendency to increase in ability is of such con- 
sistency and magnitude that one may view this age 
period as one of intellectual growth. 


Berdie, Ralph F. (Student Counseling Bureau, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) Changes in self-ratings 
as a method of evaluating counseling. 

The purpose of this study was to determine the 
degree to which changes in self-ratings of abilities, 
measured interests, and measured personality charac- 
teristics would reflect results of counseling. The sub- 
jects consisted of 89 entering college students who 
received counseling designed to increase their self- 
knowledge during their first six months in college 
and 91 comparable students who received no such 
counseling. At the beginning of the experiment, all 
Ss were given interest, personality, and ability tests 
and also requested to make self-ratings corresponding 
to the measured characteristics. Six months later all 
Ss were asked again to make the self-ratings and both 
sets of self-ratings were compared to test scores. 
Changes in self-ratings for the experimental group 
were compared to changes in ratings for the control 
group. 

For the total group of men and women in the ex- 
perimental and control groups, the second ratings 
bore no more resemblance to the test scores than did 
the first ratings, but when the men were considered 
separate from the women, the counseled men were 
able to rate their measured vocational interests more 
accurately than the control group after counseling, 
although the two groups had been similar before 


counseling. Significantly more of the noncounseled 
students than of the counseled students left school 
during the first six months of the academic year. 

Changes in self-ratings of vocational interest pro- 
vide one means of evaluating the effects of such 
counseling, although no such evidence is found for 
self-ratings of abilities or measured personality 
characteristics. 


Berger, Emanuel M. (Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Minnesota) Relationships among 
expressed acceptance of self, expressed ac- 
ceptance of others, and the MMPI. 

PROBLEM: The MMPI is used widely in counseling 

and clinical work. The purpose of this study was to 

increase our understanding of the clinical scales of 
the MMPI in terms of self-acceptance and acceptance 
of others. 

suByects: 109 male examinees and 76 female ex- 

aminees at the Student Counseling Bureau. 

PROCEDURE: The MMPI and scales for the measure- 

ment of expressed acceptance of self and others were 

administered to the Ss. The construction, reliability, 

and validity of these latter tests are discussed in a 

previously published paper. Mean scores on the MMPI 

scales were computed. 

RESULTS: For the men, correlations significantly 

greater than zero at the 1% level were obtained be- 

tween self-acceptance and: K, D, Pt, Sc, and Sie 

(positive for K, negative for the others). These 

ranged from .40 to .63; and between acceptance of 

others and: K, Hy, and Sie (positive with K and Hy, 

negative with Sie). These ranged from .38 to .55. 

For the women, such correlations were obtained 
between self-acceptance and: K, D, Pt, Sc, and Sie, 
same signs as for men. These ranged from .48 to 

.70; and between acceptance of others and Pt, — .32. 

The mean scores for these Student Counseling Bu- 

reau groups were found to be comparable to those 

for a large sample of University of Minnesota 
students. 

concLusions: Although hypotheses about an indi- 

vidual’s personality should generally be considered 

in terms of patterns, in the absence of definite pat- 
terns, K and Sie scores may be used as fairly good 
indications of extent of self-acceptance. Self- 
acceptance appears to be a significant factor in the 
K, D, Pt, Sc, and Sie scales for both men and 
women in the population tested and, considering the 
representativeness of their means, for the college 
students at the university as a whole. It should be 
noted that expressed self-acceptance may be realis- 
tic or not, truthful or not, and the self-deceptive 
form it sometimes takes is suggested by the fact that 
there is a positive, although not significant, correla- 
tion (.25) between it and Hy for men. Further 
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implications of the results with regard to individual 
scales and patterns are discussed. 


Berkhouse, Rudolph G. see Kaplan, Harry 


Bernreuter, Robert G. (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege) Improvement of memory span tests. 
PROBLEM: To devise ways to improve memory span 
tests in reliability and in fineness of scaling. 
suBJEcTs: 190 fourth-grade children; 46 in the pre- 
liminary study and 144 in the main study. 
PROCEDURES: Three new tests were constructed, each 
in two forms, using numbers, letters, and nonsense syl- 
lables. A preliminary study showed that letters ending 
in an “ee” sound, and syllables of two consonants and 
a middle vowel were confusing. The letters f, h, k, 1, 
n, r, s, and q were finally used. The syllables were 
made by adding “aw” to the letters b, d, f, g, h, k, 
m and t. Both forms of each test were given individu- 
ally, in 12 sequences, to control practice and fatigue 
effects. 
RESULTS: The mean length of span was: numbers, 
5.83; letters, 4.89; syllables, 3.71. The reliabilities of 
single forms were: numbers, .65; letters, .51; syl- 
lables, .44; of two forms combined were: numbers, 
.79; letters, .68; syllables, .61; numbers plus letters, 
.87 ; numbers plus letters plus syllables, .87. The inter- 
correlations using two forms and corrected for attenu- 
ation were: numbers vs. letters, .96; numbers vs. syl- 
lables, .72; letters vs. syllables, .96. The ranges of 
scores varied from 6 to 15 points. An analysis of 
variance showed that practice and fatigue effects were 
negligible. 
CONCLUSIONS: Memory span length varies with the 
type of material used. A test with adequate reliability 
for’ use in individual diagnosis can be constructed by 
using two forms of a numbers test plus two forms of 
a letters test. Such a test would yield finer gradations 
of ability than would a single numbers test. Adding 
two forms of a syllables test would not increase the 
reliability but would further increase the fineness of 
gradation. 


Bevan, William see Secord, Paul F. 
Bexton, W. H. see Heron, W. 


Birren, James E. (National Institute of Mental 
Health) The measurement of adult intelli- 
gence and intellectual decline. 

There are three general classes of application of 
intellectual tests in the elderly: (a) vocational guid- 
ance, (b) clinical diagnoses, and (c) research. These 
applications raise questions to which the answers are 
not provided by existing tests. Some improvement 
may be made by separating speed and probability 
scores, selecting test items more appropriate for the 
various ages, and modifying existing procedures to 
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reduce sensory artifacts. More critical, however, is 
the need for investigations in which the test results 
are-related to known characteristics of the Ss, e.g., 
healthy adults and patients with various chronic dis- 
eases, successful and unsuccessful employees, and con- 
trol conditions and conditions of physiological stress. 

Limitations of existing concepts of intelligence 
have been re-emphasized by the inability to interpret 
the loss of speed in test responses of the elderly and 
the markedly slow responses observed in senile de- 
mentia, i.e., “speed” and “power” relations. Results 
of studies to date suggest several hypotheses to ex- 
plain slower test response: (a) Sensory impairment 
which occurs with advancing age reduces the maxi- 
mum excitation that a stimulus can impart to the 
nervous system, with a concomitant lengthening of 
response time. (b) Reduced sensory input results in 
delayed perception and per unit time a greater proba- 
bility of incorrect perception. (c) Reduced sensory 
input affects unfamiliar skills more than familiar ones. 
While impairment of a skill is first manifested in re- 
duced speed of performance, compensation, e.g., in- 
creased familiarity and repetition of sensory impres- 
sions, may maximize output. Thus, abilities largely 
dependent upon past experience are relatively imper- 
vious to changes occurring with advancing age and 
are last to be affected by senescent changes in the 
nervous system. (d) With organic change, e.g., senile 
dementia, the long time required to enter the sensory 
impression and to effect perception may lead to dis- 
integration of the skilled act by virtue of the decay 
in excitation value of the relevant items in the atten- 
tion span. (Slides) 


Bitterman, M. E. see Wodinsky, Jerome 


Blades, Clifford, Sheer, Daniel E., & Worchel, 
Philip. (University of Houston and University 
of Texas) Configurational constancy: the 
differential effects of training in visual imagery 
and verbal analysis. (Sponsor, Daniel E. 
Sheer ) 

PROBLEM: One aspect of spatial orientation involves 
the ability to organize geographical objects in the 
environment or representations of these objects into 
some sort of a topographical scheme or “mental 
map.” This study is concerned with determining the 
differential effects of two training procedures, visual 
imagery and verbal analysis, on the ability to recog- 
nize configurations regardless of changes in their 
intrinsic elements. 

suBJEcts: 80 university students were equally sub- 

divided into two training groups, visual and verbal. 

PROCEDURE: The experiment consisted of five ses- 

sions: (a) test; (b) training session I; (c) training 

session II; (d) retest; (¢) practicum. The test and 
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retest had 30 items, each item consisting of an in- 
spection configuration (three black circles and a 
center reference point) followed by four multiple- 
choice configurations. One of the multiple-choice con- 
figurations was the same as the inspection stimulus, 
but 5 multiple-choice items differed in form of ele- 
ments, 5 in size, 10 in distance between elements, and 
10 in orientation of the elements. 

The training sessions consisted of complex prac- 
tice material similar to the test. The practicum con- 
sisted of a radar chart on which the Ss were required 
to plot a course between two points from 15 configura- 
tions presented at specified intervals along the course. 

After the initial testing session, the visual group 

was given instructions and practice on “looking” at 
the configuration as a whole, while the verbal group 
had practice in breaking the configuration down and 
noting the longest distance between two elements and 
the opposite angle. 
RESULTS: The Ss were equated on the initial testing 
session. The verbal group was consistently better on 
each of the subsequent training and testing sessions. 
There was a reliable difference between the two 
groups on training session II, retest, and the prac- 
ticum. Correlations between test and retest were .64 
and .74; between training sessions .73 and .87; and 
between retest and practicum .47 and .59. 


Blake, Robert R. see McConnell, James V. 


Bleke, Robert. (Duke University) Reward and 
punishment as determiners of reminiscence ef- 
fects in schizophrenic and normal subjects. 

PROBLEM: A number of psychological investigations 

have indicated that social punishment produces be- 

havior decrements in schizophrenic Ss. It has been 
posited that these decrements are a result of “inter- 
ferences” produced by threat of punishment. An in- 
terference concept has also been utilized to explain 
reminiscence with normal Ss. Thus, the present study 
is an attempt to explore the hypothesis that schizo- 
phrenic Ss will show greater reminiscence effects 
when threat of social censure is operative during 
learning than when social rewards are operative. 
suByects: 40 schizophrenic and 40 nonpsychiatric 
veteran patients equated for age, education, and in- 
telligence. 

PROCEDURE: Ss learned a pattern of appropriate pull- 

and-push movements of a switch lever in response to 

a series of nouns projected successively on a screen. 

Criterion for mastery of the task was attained when 

the series of 14 movements had been executed without 

error. Each S learned two lists of words, one under 
rest conditions in which a two-minute rest period was 
introduced when the criterion 10/14 words correct 
had been attained, and one under massed conditions 


in which no rest period occurred. Half of the normal 
and schizophrenic Ss were tested under a reward 
condition characterized by the lighting of a signal 
box reading right following correct responses. The 
remaining Ss were run under a punishment condition 
in which a signal box reading wrong lighted for in- 
correct responses. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Under the punishment 
condition the schizophrenic group showed more remi- 
niscence than the normal group, with the major por- 
tion of these effects being contributed by schizophrenic 
patients with poor premorbid levels of adjustment. 
Schizophrenic and normal Ss performed similarly 
under the reward condition. The results are examined 
from the viewpoint of psychopathology, reminiscence, 
and learning theory. Explanations based upon differ- 
ential rate of forgetting and heightened motivation 
hypotheses, possibly in the form of an increased 
anxiety drive, appear relevant to the data. (Slides) 


Blodgett, Hugh C., Jeffress, Lloyd A., & Deather- 
age, Bruce H. (University of Texas) Direc- 
tionality of sounds having large interaural 
time differences. (Sponsors, Hugh C. Blodgett 
& Lloyd A. Jeffress) 

PROBLEM: To investigate the ability of Ss to detect 

“sidedness” in binaurally presented noise where there 

is a time delay in the channel to one earphone. 

suBJecTs: 7 adult human males. 

METHOD: Delay was effected by a binaural tape re- 

corder having one movable head. Noise recorded with 

the head at one extreme of its travel and played back 
with it at the other extreme was delayed by 24 msec. 

A micrometer provided intermediate values to 0.5 

msec. 

Condition 1. With the micrometer set for maxi- 
mum delay, S adjusted it, reducing the delay, until 
the diffuse “all-around” sound began to appear one- 
sided. 

RESULTS: Average delays for 20 randomly presented 

sounds, 10 from each side, were 9.5 msec. for a wide- 

band noise (106~ to 4800 ~) and 7.5 msec. for 

a narrow band centered at 425 ~. Ss made 100% 

correct judgments of direction, showing these values 

to be well within threshold. 

Condition 2. Twenty “bursts” of noise were re- 
corded on a tape loop, 10 with the adjustable head 
at one extreme of its travel and 10 at the other, in 
random order. S was asked to indicate whether the 
sound came from the left or right. By adjusting the 
micrometer in playback, E provided delays ranging 
from 2 to 22 msec., in 2-msec. steps. Two methods 
of presenting the noise were possible here: (a) both 
the noise and its envelope were delayed equally; (b) 
only the noise was delayed. Here the envelopes for 
both channels were created simultaneously by an 
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electronic gate. Both methods turned the sounds on 
slowly. 

RESULTS: The first method yielded correct responses 
up to 22 msec. because S used both the “precedence” 
of the envelope and the sidedness of the noise. The 
second method was sufficiently difficult, with long 
delays, to yield thresholds. For wide-band noise, the 
75% threshold averaged 15 msec. Results for various 
narrow bands will be presented. (Slides) 


Boileau, Dorothy N., Gump, Paul, & Hammond, 
Kenneth R. (University of Colorado) Cogni- 
tive, motor, and perceptual “perseveration” in 
relation to two situational tests. (Sponsor, 
Kenneth R. Hammond) 

One measure of cognitive perseveration, one meas- 
ure of perceptual perseveration, and a battery of 
motor perseveration tests were related to performance 
in two situational tests—an individual stress test and 
a small (N =5) group leadership test. The Ss were 
66 State Highway Patrol candidates. 

Cognitive perseveration was measured by an Ein- 
stellung test involving a change of set in order to 
solve later problems efficiently. Motor perseveration 
was measured by a battery suggested by Cattell re- 
quiring the performance of an old habit in a novel 
fashion. Perceptual perseveration was measured by 
lag in identifying pictures brought into focus by 
stages. 

Correlations between each perseveration measure 
and ratings on the situational tests were computed. 
Also, objective records of the behavior of the candi- 
dates in each situational test were obtained and these 
data were related to the above measures. 

The results indicate that (a) cognitive persevera- 
tion is not related to ratings or behavior in either 
the group or stress test, (b) contrary to earlier find- 
ings, motor perseveration is related positively to 
ratings of over-all performance, effective intelligence, 
and emotional stability in the stress test. In the group 
test “good” and “poor” leaders were significantly 
higher perseverators than were “average” leaders. 
The same curvilinear relationships with various be- 
haviors in the group test were found. (c) Perceptual 
perseveration is related to ratings of effective in- 
telligence (positively) and emotional stability (nega- 
tively) in the stress test. In the group test those rated 
“good” leaders were significantly lower persevera- 
tors than those rated “poor” leaders. Perceptual 
perseveration was also related to various behaviors 
in the group test. 

Specificity of the three kinds of perseveration tests 
is indicated by low correlations among them. 


Bond, Hudson J., & Parker, Judith T. (Johns 
Hopkins University) The effect of alternating 
messages between channels in simultaneous 
listening. (Sponsor, Hudson J. Bond) 

PROBLEM: A problem frequently encountered in com- 
munication centers is that of listening to two or 
more channels at once or in alternation. This in- 
vestigation examined the effects of alternating rele- 
vant and irrelevant messages simultaneously between 
two voice channels. 

PROCEDURE: Eighteen Navy enlisted men listened to 

a series of 32 exercises prepared on magnetic tape. 

Exercises consisted of two 60-word messages spoken 

simultaneously through one loud speaker by a male 

and a female voice. Messages were random sequences 
of eight monosyllabic letters or numerals. Four levels 
of alternation frequency—O, 5, 10, and 20 alterna- 
tions per exercise—were combined with two trans- 
mission rates, 30 and 60 words per minute. The Ss 
attempted to write down the words according to in- 

structions either for one of the messages or for a 

particular voice channel. Each S$ performed under 

all conditions and instructions, order of which was 
systematically varied. 

RESULTS: In general, the effect of increased alterna- 

tions was to increase errors, but this effect was al- 

most wholly confined to instruction conditions in 
which Ss attempted to follow messages. Alternations 
produced little effect when attending to voices. Ex- 
planation was thought to lie in the distinguishability 
of voices as compared to that of the meaningless 
messages. The increase of errors was approximately 
linear for both transmission rates except that the 
rate of increase tapered off for the fast rate at the 
maximum alternation frequency. Three times as many 
errors occurred with the fast as with the slow mes- 
sage rates and twice as many occurred for message 
as for channel instructions. That Ss were able to 
perform the task was indicated by the fact that the 
largest error was only 24% for the most difficult 
combination of conditions. 

Implications for auditory perception are discussed. 


(Slides ) 


Bornstein, Harry, & Jensen, Barry T. (Personnel 
Research Branch, Personnel Research and Pro- 
cedures Division, TAGO) An hypothesis re- 
garding the observations required for the 
measurement of performance. 

PROBLEM: To develop a rationale for use in con- 

structing comprehensive performance tests for evalu- 

ating large numbers of men in a very brief period 
of time, utilizing personnel largely untrained in 
testing. 

PROCEDURE: Performance in the job sample situation 

was analyzed into process and product. Product was 
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further broken down into tangible and intangible. 
Intangible product was offered as a substitute meas- 
ure for direct measurement of process which is often 
lacking in precision. The measurement of both tan- 
gible and intangible products is designed to offer a 
more representative sampling of performance. 

Delay of process is recommended as the means of 
achieving measurement of intangible products. Spe- 
cific conditions are presented as well as when they 
may be applied in a group testing situation. 
RESULTS: Preliminary findings were obtained for an 
eight-minute, ten-item, group-administered perform- 
ance test. No significant differences were found be- 
tween the means and standard deviations of scores 
assigned by military and psychologist testers. In ad- 
dition, test scoring reliabilities were .83 and .84. An 
item analysis suggested the reliabilities of scoring 
of intangible products was not appreciably less than 
those obtained for scoring of tangible products. 


Boulger, John R. (Civilian Personnel Research 
Branch, USAF Hq.) The generalized distance 
function and differential aptitude testing. 

PROBLEM: Much research has been undertaken with 
the United States Employment Service (USES) 
General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), but none 
of it has been specifically designed to test the hypoth- 
esis underlying their program: that occupational 
groups can be differentiated with their tests. Recently 
it has been suggested that psychologists turn their 
attention away from the question of employee seiec- 
tion to the problem of classification. With the de- 
velopment of Fisher’s linear discriminant function 
and generalizations of it, the technique for both the 
testing of the hypothesis and for the classification of 
employees is now available. The present paper is one 
of the first applications of Mahalanobis’ generalized 
distance function, D?, to the problem of classifying 
workers on the basis of aptitude test scores. 

SUBJECTS: Three groups of employed women—118 

knitting mill workers, 54 tabulating machine opera- 

tors, and 70 hand decorators in a pottery plant. 

PROCEDURE: The sample of workers was randomly 

divided into two subsamples and a double cross-vali- 

dation design used. D* was calculated and tested for 
significance by means of Hotelling’s variance-ratio 
test. Following the method of Rao, discriminant co- 
efficients were determined separately for each sub- 
sample and then applied back on both subsamples. 

The efficiency of classification was tested by com- 

paring the predicted occupation with the actual oc- 

cupation for each worker in the subsamples. 

RESULTS: In each subsample, the variance-ratio test 

showed the various pairs of groups could be differ- 

entiated. Using either the discriminant coefficients 
obtained in the validation or in the cross-validation 
subsample, classification was significantly better than 


chance (p < .01). Prediction of occupation using 
the cross-validation weights was only slightly less 
effective than that using validation weights (58% 
and 62% respectively). 

The author wishes to express his thanks to Dr. 
Beatrice J. Dvorak, Chief, Testing Branch, USES, 
Earl R. Broberg and Ruth Potter of the Minnesota 
SES, not only for permission to conduct this study, 
but also for their wholehearted cooperation in every 
phase of the study. The author is especially grateful 
to A. E. McKenzie and J. J. Schneider, supervisors 
of the IBM Section of MSES which did much of the 
computational work. (Slides) 


Boynton, Robert M., & Bush, William R. (Uni- 
versity of Rochester) Dark adaptation and the 
instantaneous threshold. 

PROBLEM: To determine the course of dark adapta- 
tion during the first fraction of one second. 
suBjEcts: The authors. 
APPARATUS: Two beams of light enter S’s eye via a 
Maxwellian view. They are seen as two concentric 
circular fields. The larger, subtending a visual angle 
of 7°, provides an adapting stimulus; the smaller, 
3.5°, a test flash of 0.04-sec. duration. The time be- 
tween the offset of the adapting stimulus and the onset 
of the test flash is variable to within 0.005 sec. Nega- 
tive time intervals were also used, meaning that the 
test flash was sometimes delivered before the offset 
of the adapting stimulus. 
METHOD: Following preadaptation, thresholds for 
each time in the dark were determined by a descend- 
ing method of limits, with repeated presentations of 
the following sequence: (a) adapting light off; (6) 
test flash delivered after a given time interval; (c) 
adapting light restored to allow S to regain steady- 
state leve' Thresholds were thus determined for 
times ranging from — 0.2 to + 0.5 sec., at the follow- 
ing adapting luminances: 328 mL, 32.8 mL, 3.28 
mL, .328 mL. Nearly monochromatic light of 514 
my was used throughout. 
RESULTS: The drop in absolute threshold during the 
first half-second of dark adaptation ranged from 
nearly two log units for the highest adapting level 
to about 0.5 log units for the lowest adapting level. 
The drop began at zero time for the highest level, 
at 0.02 sec. at the lowest level. A nearly equal “antici- 
patory” rise in the intensity discrimination threshold 
was observed for negative times at all adapting levels. 
concLusions: Our results indicate that, especially 
for the higher luminances, an appreciable portion of 
the dark-adaptation process (which is ordinarily not 
measured) is completed within a half-second. Our 
data also show that there is no single “instantaneous 
threshold” whereby the light-adapting effects of the 
preadaptation stimulus can be evaluated. (Slides) 
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Brackbill, Glen A., & Wilcox, Yvonne. (Univer- 
sity of Colorado) Some reactions to first re- 
membered sexual climax. 

PROBLEM: There is considerable information con- 
cerning sexual behavior, but it is usually in the form 
of tables which give the frequencies of various kinds 
of sexual outlets. Little information is available con- 
cerning people’s subjective reactions to the appearance 
of this new capacity. This is an unfortunate gap, 
since it is possible that first experiences may be in- 
strumental in shaping future activities in the same 
experiential sphere. It would seem that the first 
experience of sexual climax might be particularly 
important in this respect, since sexuality is generally 
considered an important aspect of personality de- 
velopment. This study, then, is a preliminary attempt 
to gain information about factors significantly asso- 
ciated with reports of pleasant or unpleasant reac- 
tions to first remembered sexual climax. It is essen- 
tially information-gathering. One specific hypothesis 
was investigated, i.e., that secure Ss would report 
more pleasant or satisfactory feelings for their first 
remembered experience of orgasm than would in- 
secure Ss. 

suBJEcTS: 27 female and 20 male students, randomly 

selected from a general psychology course at the 

University of Colorado. The mean age was 19 years. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were asked to complete: (a) a 

biographical questionnaire, (b) a Maslow Security- 

Insecurity Scale, (c) a description of the situation 

in which their first remembered orgasm occurred 

and their feelings about it, and (d) an adjective check- 
list. Secure and insecure Ss were compared as to the 
kinds of adjectives checked. 

RESULTS: In terms of adjectives checked, secure Ss 

reported significantly more pleasant-satisfactory feel- 

ings than did insecure Ss (p=.05—.02); insecure 

Ss reported significantly more unpleasant-unsatis- 

factory feelings than did secure Ss (p=.01). The 

word “bewilderment” was checked most often in both 
groups as best describing their feelings while “in- 
difference” was checked most often as least descrip- 
tive of their feelings. It was also found that male Ss 
reported significantly more pleasant feelings than 
did female Ss. 


Brady, Joseph V. see Stebbins, William C. 


Brady, Joseph V., Schreiner, Leon, Geller, Irving, 
& Kling, Arthur. (Army Medical Service 
Graduqte School, Washington, D.C.) The ef- 
fect of bilateral amygdaloidectomy upon the 
acquisition and retention of a conditioned 
avoidance response in cats. (Sponsor, Joseph 
V. Brady) 

This report describes an investigation of the ac- 
quisition and retention of a conditioned avoidance 


response in cats with surgical lesions of the amygda- 
loid nuclei. Avoidance training consisted of presenting 
a clicking noise for 30 sec. followed by electric shock 
through the floor of a conventional “double-grill” 
box. The avoidance response consisted of the passage 
of the animal through a doorway to the opposite side 
of the box during the 30-sec. conditioned-stimulus 
interval, thus terminating the clicker and preventing 
the shock. 

In Part I of the experiment (acquisition), 28 male 
adult stock cats were divided into three grc-tps. 
Group I (10 animals) sustained bilateral amygdala 
lesions prior to avoidance training. Group II (3 ani- 
mals) sustained lesions in the hippocampus (2 cats) 
or cingulate cortex (1 cat) prior to avoidance train- 
ing. Group III (15 animals) was trained and served 
as unoperated controls. 

The avoidance response was established in all 
animals to a 90% criterion by successive daily sets 
of 30 trials each. The amygdaloidectomized animals 
(Group I) required significantly more sets of trials 
to reach criterion than either the operated. (Group 
Il) or unoperated (Group III) control animals (.01 
level of confidence). 

In part II of the experiment (retention), three 
subgroups were formed from the animals of Group 
III. Subgroup A (3 animals) sustained bilateral 
amygdala lesions and Subgroup B (3 animals) sus- 
tained bilateral orbital-frontal lesions following ac- 
quisition of the avoidance response. Subgroup C 
(3 animals) served as controls. 

Postoperative tests in all three subgroups revealed 
no significant detriment in retention of the avoidance 
response in either the amygdaloidectomized cats 
(Subgroup A) or the wunoperated control cats 
(Subgroup C). The frontal-lobectomized cats (Sub- 
group B), however, showed no retention of the 
avoidance response even after 200 retraining trials. 

The implications of these findings for theoretical 
formulations of avoidance learning will be discussed. 
(Slides) 


Braun, Harry W., Patton, R. A., & Barnes, H. W. 
(University of Pittsburgh) Effects of electro- 
shock convulsions on the solution of discrimi- 
nation-reversal problems by monkeys. 

PROBLEM: The present study was concerned with the 

effect of a series of electroshock convulsions upon 

the solution of discrimination-reversal problems by 
monkeys. Previous research had indicated that after 
electroshock monkeys tended to adopt a persevera- 
tive response pattern in solving object-quality dis- 
crimination problems. Through the use of the dis- 
crimination-reversal test, additional information was 
sought concerning the conditions of this phenomenon. 
suBJECTS : 8 rhesus monkeys with previous experience. 
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PROCEDURE: On the basis of previous object-quality 
discrimination-learning scores, the Ss were divided 
into two equal groups. One group was subjected to 
a series of 20 electroshock convulsions over a 7-week 
period. A current intensity of 75 ma. for 1.0 sec. was 
used to induce grand mal convulsions. Nineteen days 
after electroshock, a series of 96 discrimination- 
reversal problems was presented. 

The standard Wisconsin Primate Laboratory ap- 
paratus was used. Pairs of stimulus-objects which 
differed in multiple characteristics were chosen from 
a randomized collection. Each discrimination-reversal 
problem consisted of an object-quality discrimination 
phase of 3, 4, or 5 trials during which the A object 
of the pair was rewarded, followed immediately and 
without warning by a reversal phase of three trials 
during which the B object was rewarded. Eight 
problems were presented daily. 

RESULTS: (a) No statistically significant differences 
in learning appeared between convulsed and control 
groups in either the discrimination phase or the re- 
versal phase of the problems. (b) Both groups 
showed the interproblem improvement characteristic 
of the formation of a learning set. 

CONCLUSION: The perseverative response pattern 
which had been observed immediately after a series 
of electroshock convulsions appears to be of tempo- 
rary duration. (Slides) 


Brenner, R. see Case, Harry W. 


Bridges, Claude F. (Division of Test Research and 
Service, World Book Company) “Atomistic” 
and “holistic” prediction of success via effec- 
tiveness scores. 

PROBLEM : Efforts to predict academic and vocational 

attainment from direct appraisal of individual apti- 

tude factors (or “atoms”’) have not, as a whole, been 
very highly successful. Even use of optimally weighted 
composite scores usually leaves much to be desired. 

This is due partially to the lack of adequate measures 

of significant motivations, attitudes, work habits, 

aspirations, and other pertinent characteristics of the 
individual and his background. Even if a battery pre- 
cisely measuring all significant aptitudes were avail- 
able, the predictions probably would still have in- 
adequacies due to the lack of a statistical technique 
for quantitatively expressing the total cumulative 
effect of the interaction of the pertinent variables in 
producing the desired attainments, or for expressing 
the functional whole or unity of the aptitude struc- 


ture. 

If there is any generalization which can be made 
as a result of the extensive research on prognosis, it 
is that the best single predictor of how effectively an 
individual will function in a given area in the future 
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is the effectiveness with which he typically has func- 
tioned in the same area in the past. A more specific 
corollary is that the best single predictor of the total 
effectiveness with which an individual will utilize 
his aptitudes in a given area in the future is the ef- 
fectiveness with which he has utilized these aptitudes 
in the same or closely related areas in the past. 

When suitable measures both of specific aptitudes 
and of attainment are available for an appropriate 
population, it is easy to determine the predicted at- 
tainment (mean) for all individuals at any given 
level of aptitude. Deviations from this predicted at- 
tainment, which significantly exceed deviations at- 
tributable to errors of measurement, may be related 
to other factors which are inadequately represented 
by the prognostic scores. It seems reasonable to 
hypothesize that such a significant difference reflects, 
to a useful extent, the total cumulative effect, in pro- 
ducing successful attainment, of these other inade- 
quately represented factors and of their possible in- 
teraction. In other words, such differences may 
reflect also the result of the otherwise unmeasured 
“wholeness” in the functioning of the specific apti- 
tudes. Some of these specific aptitudes may be rela- 
tively constant in magnitude over a period of years, 
while others may fluctuate over short intervals of 
time. 

The problem thus becomes: (a) What is the most 
technically sound and practical way of determining 
such “deviation scores”? (b) What is the clearest 
and most useful way of presenting them? (c) What 
are their technical characteristics (stability, inter- 
correlations, validity for specified purposes)? (d) 
What evidence can be obtained as to the soundness 
of the above hypothesis? 

SUBJECTS: 16 systematic samples, of approximately 
300 each, drawn from the national standardization 
populations for 12 high school achievement tests and 
for each grade (9-12) on a general achievement 
battery; also a homogeneous population of approxi- 
mately 200 students in one grade of a public high 
school. 

PROCEDURE: The recommended procedure for devel- 
oping and presenting such “deviation scores,” their 
technical characteristics, their utility and validity 
for differential prediction in the educational situation, 
some of their concomitants, and their unique contri- 
bution to predicting future academic achievement 
will be presented and the implications discussed. 
concLusions: The difference between ar®individual’s 
validly measured attainment in a given area or ac- 
tivity and the typical attainment of other individuals 
with the same score on a reasonably valid aptitude 
test or battery is, in itself, a measure of the effective- 
ness with which the individual’s aptitudes have func- 
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tioned to produce attainment in the past and can 
justifiably be called an “effectiveness score.” 

Such effectiveness scores are sufficiently stable and 
unique to be useful in predicting future effectiveness 
in the same area or in sufficiently similar areas. 


Brown, E. M. see Pfaffmann, C. 


Brown, John Lott. (Columbia University) The 
effect of different preadapting luminances on 
the resolution of visual detail during dark 
adaptation. 

The purpose of this experiment was to provide an 
additional basis for evaluating the effects of pre- 
adapting luminance on dark-adaptation curves by 
using criterion test measures other than light-detec- 
tion threshold. 

Luminance thresholds for the resolution of different 
widths of grating line were determined during dark 
adaptation after preadaptation to “white” 
light (2860° K). Four preadapting luminances were 
used: 11,200, 1,290, 100, and 0.98 ma. Grating lines 
were illuminated in a centrally fixated test area 7.3° 
in diameter. The duration of exposure was 0.016 sec. 
Gratings consisted of alternating transparent and 
opaque lines of equal width. Three different line 
widths were used, corresponding to visual acuities 
of 0.62, 0.25, and 0.042. 

Data were obtained for two Os, one male and one 
female, both of whom were emmetropic, of better than 
average visual acuity on the basis of clinical stand- 
ards, and anastigmatic. 

Dark-adaptation curves for the finest gratings, 
representing high visual acuity, start at a high initial 
luminance and drop to a final steady level after 5 
to 12 min. in the dark, as is characteristic of cone 
function. Curves for coarser gratings may display 
both cone and rod portions, or after light adaptation 
to low luminances may represent rod function only. 
The higher the degree of resolution required, the 
higher the position of dark-adaptation curve with 
respect to the log threshold-luminance axis. Increas- 
ing the level of light adaptation results in higher 
initial threshold luminances and a more gradual de- 
cline to a final steady value. The final steady value of 
threshold luminance for a given value of acuity is 
little influenced by the level of light adaptation. 
(Slides ) 


5-min. 


Brown, William F. see Holtzman, Wayne H. 


Bruner, Jerome S. see Austin, George A., and 
Matter, Jean 


Bruner, Jerome S., Austin, George A., & Seymour, 
Robert V. (Harvard University)  Free- 
choice strategies in concept attainment. 

PROBLEM: Most concept-attainment experiments pre- 

sent stimulus material in fixed or random sequential 
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order, What strategies would Ss employ if allowed 
to choose instances freely ? 

suBjects: 19 undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: Ss were presented a systematic array of 
81 cards, each containing one of three possible values 
of four attributes (color, form, number, border). 
After being shown a positive instance of a concept, 
Ss chose one card at a time and were told whether 
it was “correct” or “incorrect.” One guess as to the 
concept was permitted after each choice. Ss attained 
two concepts, one defined by a single defining at- 
tribute (e.g., red figures), another by two defining 
attributes (e.g., green circles). 

RESULTS: Efficient attainment depends upon the 
choice and maintenance of a positive focus—a positive 
instance from which S proceeds by altering a single 
attribute at a time. Such a focus permits utilization 
of information in a manner such that memory inter- 
ference is minimized and inference made simpler. 
Beyond this central finding, the following results 
emerged: (a) Ss use more positive than negative 
cards for foci and the latter are considerably less 
effective as foci; (b) focus change more often fol- 
lows choice of a positive than a negative instance; 
(c) focus change is usually to a new focus, save 
after utilization of a negative focus following which 
regression to a previous positive focus often occurs ; 
(d) choice of redundant instances (cards containing 
no new information about the concept) follows more 
often after a positive than a negative instance; (¢) 
positive cards are chosen in excess of chance ex- 
pectancy. 

CONCLUSIONS: To utilize concept-relevant informa- 
tion optimally, human Ss must order it about a focus 
in order to prevent memory interference. By using 
a positive focus from which changes can be made in 
one attribute at a time, the inferences required are 
also rendered less complex. 


Bryan, Beatrice Irene. (VA Hospital, Nashville and 
Vanderbilt University) The functional inter- 
relationships of word association, perception, 
learning, and memory. 

PROBLEM : To investigate the hypothesis that the indi- 
vidual’s behavior in response to the same objective 
stimuli is functionally equivalent in word association, 
perception, learning, and memory. Lengthened asso- 
ciation time, high threshold of perception, slowness 
of learning, and failure at recall were considered 
equivalent (defense processes); the opposites were 
considered equivalent (sensitization processes). 

susjects: 25 college students, ages 18 to 33. 

PROCEDURE: (a) Administration of word association 

list; (b) tachistoscopic presentation of words; (c) 

learning of paired associates, composed of a stimulus 


3 
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word and a meaningless nonsense syllable; (d) re- 
tention test. 

RESULTS: Correlation for individual Ss between paired 
variables, in general, were not significant. Marked 
intra-individual and interindividual variability pre- 
vailed. Group data showed statistically significant 
relationships as predicted between word association 
and (a) perception, (b) learning, and (c) recall, and 
between learning and recall. Means of sampling dis- 
tributions of correlations all differed from zero in 
predicted direction, but only two were statistically 
significant. Mean differeiuce scores for extremes of 
each variable differed from the means for all words 
in predicted direction in 11 of 12 cases, though not 
all were statistically significant. 

CONCLUSIONS: In general, individual data failed to 
support the hypothesis, though group data did. Data 
suggest that some individuals react with functional 
equivalence in these areas of behavior, whereas others 
use different techniques in various areas. Significant 
relationships sometimes exist between extremes of 
distributions of scores though not for the entire range. 
Functional equivalence sometimes exists for two areas 
of behavior when compared on basis of extremes in 
one area, but not when compared on basis of extremes 
in other area. Equivalence should be concluded only 
if the equation is transposable. Personality studies 
are needed of those reacting counter to group trends 
versus those behaving with group trends. 


Buckingham, Guy E. (Allegheny College) Holes 
in the criterion. 

A partial historical survey of data showing the low 
relationships between predictions and job output; an 
attempt to trace the low correlation between predic- 
tions and job output to job and personal learning 
processes as well as to inaccurate measures of job 
output; an attempt to set up inferences called “holes 
in the criterion”; and, finally, a suggestion about 
either including both process and product in the cri- 
terion or increasing the emphasis on the process, while 
keeping only the product as the criterion. 

HOLES IN THE CRITERION: (1) Society’s use of the 
mean standard product for a long range of potential. 
(2) Society’s expectancy of a mean standard product 
from individuals regardless of relative positions within 
the range of potential. (3) Few accurate measures of 
the product. (4) Few accurate definitions of the prod- 
uct wanted. (5) Too frequent expectancy of human 
material to plan, initiate, and produce change in itself. 
(6) Not enough attention to process. (7) Too much 
weight on the assumption that experience in and of 
itself is automatically in a positive direction. (8) Lack 
of intellectual courtesy in processing high level talent. 
(9) Lack of preparation of the directors of the proc- 
ess. (10) Too much dependence on single stimulus— 
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single response training rather than on learning to 
the point of generalization. (11) Use of traits not 
necessarily related to product in measuring product. 

Although holes 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10 are logically 
confined to process, it must be conceded they lower 
correlation between potential and product. If the ones 
involved in these holes also judge product, they are 
automatically in the criterion. We, therefore, must 
either combine process and product to form the cri- 
terion or keep product as the criterion while plugging 
holes in the process. 


Burch, Irenaes A. (Chicago State Hospital) A 
test of defensive character integration. (Spon- 
sor, Lennart C. Johnson) 

In contrast to Cattell’s development of projective 
inventories based upon Freudian mechanisms, a scale 
was founded upon Horney’s hypothesis that neurotic 
integration is achieved through the individual’s ideali- 
zation of his defensive mode of interaction. Thus in 
the individual’s awareness his characteristic submis- 
sion, dominance, or withdrawal is not seen as anxiety 
avoidance but rather as behavior appropriate to one 
who values love, power, or freedom, respectively. A 
rapprochement appears between measurement of 
values and familiar submission-dominance, etc., 
categorizations. 

Multiple-choice items with alternatives representing 
judgments appropriate to the love-power-freedom 
reference frames permit appraisal of value consis- 
tency, conflict, or disorganization. Allowing one to 
three choices per item reveals intolerance of ambigu- 
ity in single choices since the abstraction level of ques- 
tions makes isolated response unrealistically specific. 
Popular single choices appear indicative of rigid 
conventionality. 

The basic group of 32 items are re-presented to be 
answered with three different “sets”: (a) as “others” 
would wish one to respond, (b) in terms of one’s 
characteristic past, and (c) with answers which “feel 
right.” The first set appears to sample the subjective 
appraisal of environmental permissiveness and the 
individual’s estimate of his acceptability to others. 
In the standardization group, the incidence of love- 
submission responses is predominant while power- 
dominance responses increase in successful individu- 
als, and freedom-withdrawal response is ascendant 
in schizophrenics. Response with set b varies with the 
individual and is apparently close to overt behavior. 
The healthy-vs.-defensive function of this. behavior 
must be determined by consulting set a, and mode of 
test response (consistency, ambiguity intolerance, 
etc.). 

Validity of these factors was tested by comparing 
data on the last 100 of 400 normals with data on 25 
schizophrenics. The assumptions concerning value 
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disorganization and interpretation of single choices 
as intolerance of ambiguity, among others, appear to 
be supported. 


Burgess, George G. see Morsh, Joseph E. 


Burik, Theodore E. (Fordham University) An 
investigation of perceptual and interpretative 
processes of a group of overtly aggressive as 
contrasted with a group of overtly nonaggres- 
sive schizophrenic patients. 

PROBLEM : To ascertain whether expressions of aggres- 
sion in test responses parallel the overt behavior 
manifestations of schizophrenic Ss. 
SUBJECTS: Two groups of schizophrenic patients, 40 
in each, were selected on the basis of markedly con- 
trasting overt behavior. They were closely equated on 
a number of variables including the following: age, 
education, length of illness, schizophrenic reaction 
type, incidence of convulsive therapy, occupational 
level, family status, and religious affiliation. 
PROCEDURE: The selected individuals were given the 
following battery of psychological tests: (a) The 
Levy Movement Blots, which involve the perception 
of human movement, were used to reveal basic per- 
sonality attitudes and a measure of the degree of 
projected aggressive content. (b) The Rosenzweig 
Picture Frustration Study with modifications was 
employed to assess the intensity and predominant 
direction of aggressive expression and the psycho- 
logical control which the S manifested in his test re- 
actions. (c) Specifically designed was the Picture 
Description Test, consisting of a series of 20 pictures 
portraying people in a variety of dynamic situations. 
For each picture multiple-choice items were con- 
structed to appraise the intensity of aggressive ex- 
pression and the feelings ascribed to the individuals 
involved in each pictured situation. (d) Finally, the 
Controlled Word Association Test, which affords S$ 
an alternate choice of an aggressive versus a non- 
aggressive association, was utilized to measure the 
relative number of hostile associations selected. 
RESULTS: Statistically significant differences were 
found between the groups. The aggressive Ss reacted 
with more frequent and more intense aggressive feel- 
ings and tended to turn aggression onto the environ- 
ment. These differences were complemented by other 
findings. The aggressives responded with self- 
assertiveness and a relative lack of control, while, 
conversely, the nonaggressives reacted with suppres- 
sive activity and attempts to evade the expression of 
aggression or to turn such activity inward. 

CONCLUSION: The results suggest that in terms of 

aggressive expression the test responses of schizo- 

phrenic Ss, within limits, parallel overt behavior 
manifestations. 
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Bush, William R. see Boynton, Robert M. 


Butler, Robert A. (University of Wéisconsin) 
Satiation of responses by rhesus monkeys to 
visual incentives. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the persistence of responses 
to visual incentives. 
PROCEDURE: Monkeys were tested in an enclosed box 
27 by 17 by 26 in. The box was illuminated from 
within. Two doors, 334 by 4 in. and separated by 1% 
in., were fastened, flush, to the front of the box. Each 
door could be locked from the outside. Colored stimu- 
lus cards were attached to the inside face of the 
doors. The position of each card followed an order 
balanced for frequency. An opaque screen, operated 
by E, separated animals from the stimulus cards. 

The E raised the screen exposing the cards to the 
animal. When the monkey pushed the door containing 
the positive card, the door opened and the animal 
was allowed 30 sec. for visual exploration of the 
surrounding environment. When the monkey pushed 
the door containing the negative card, it contacted a 
locking device which illuminated a signal light at- 
tached to the front of the apparatus. The screen was 
lowered immediately. The intertrial interval was 30 
sec. Correct responses and response latencies were 
recorded. 

Three animals were tested continuously until they 
either (a) failed to respond within 5 min. for 2 suc- 
cessive trials, or (b) failed to respond within 5 min. 
for 3 out of 5 successive trials. Monkeys were fed and 
given access to water in their home cage before they 
were tested. 

RESULTS: Monkeys no. 167, 159, and 156 performed 

continuously for 9, 11, and 19 hr., respectively, before 

reaching criterion for satiation. Number of responses 
ranged from 325 to 775. Response latencies did not 

consistently increase or decrease. Monkey no. 156 

clearly demonstrated learning. The other animals 

performed less efficiently. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is hypothesized that this extremely 

persistent behavior is based on a visual-exploration 

motive which is not conditioned upon any other moti- 
vational state. (Slides) 


Caldwell, Bettye McDonald see Wheeler, John I., Jr. 


Capwell, Dora F., & Herzberg, Frederick. (Psy- 
chological Service of Pittsburgh and University 
of Pittsburgh) The application of research 
methods to a personnel study of a small staff 
group. 

PROBLEM: A description of a pilot study on 33 per- 

sons, a total staff group, to illustrate the application 

of research methods to the study of small groups and 
to indicate the type of results which can be obtained 
from such procedures. The study was to aid the Staff 
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division in making more accurate selection of new 
personnel and developing a more objective method of 
evaluating personnel performance. 

suBJects: 33 staff members of the commercial re- 
search division of United States Steel Company. 
PROCEDURE: Determined the most critical job require- 
ments by means of a modified critical-incidents proce- 
dure, using both the interview and the writing method 
of obtaining incidents. Constructed a 29-item rating 
scale based on the job behaviors which emerged from 
the incident material. The rating scale was used by 
all supervisors to rate the staff and provided the cri- 
terion for correlation with test scores. An experi- 
mental test battery was assembled consisting of four 
aptitude tests, two interest measures, and a tempera- 
ment survey. The rating scale was analyzed to deter- 
mine its suitability as a criterion, and tests were then 
compared with ratings by means of biserial correla- 
tions between test scales and each item of the rating 
scale. 

RESULTS: Ten of the 27 test scales correlated with the 
29 items on the rating scale proved to have significant 
validity. Three of the valid scales were temperament 
measures; the others were ability measures. 
CONCLUSIONS: The experimental test battery shows 
promising validity and merits further study with other 
groups. The rating scale proved to be a relatively 
objective method for evaluating personnel perform- 
ance. The results suggest that the application of per- 
sonnel research methods can be fruitful in the study 
of relatively small groups. (Slides) 


Carpenter, C. R. see McIntyre, C. J. 


Carter, Joe T. (University of Cincinnati) Types 
of personal life memories forgotten following 
electroconvulsive therapy. (Sponsor, Milton 
W. McCullough) 

Numerous studies have shown that a relationship 
exists between the emotional tone of memory mate- 
rials and the degree to which such memories may later 
be forgotten; in general, higher proportions of “pain- 
ful” than of “pleasant” memories are forgotten. 

Janis found definite and consistent evidence of for- 
getting of personal life memories by Ss following 
electric shock therapy, but only negligible forgetting 
by Ss who received no therapy. 

The present study sought to answer the question: 
Does the principle of “selectivity” of forgetting ob- 
tain in that forgetting which follows elecric shock 
treatment ? 

The procedure consisted of eliciting a large number 
of personal life memories by interviewing, using a 
questionnaire. This was done on the day preceding 
the first of the series of treatments. Approximately 
four weeks after each patient’s last treatment, implica- 
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tive questioning was used to test his ability to remem- 
ber the material given previously. Various controls 
were used to minimize the influence of extraneous 
variables. 

Thirty-five psychotics, the majority of whom were 
schizophrenic, were used as Ss. 
RESULTS: (@) Janis’ finding of consistent evidence 
of circumscribed amnesias persisting as of four weeks 
following the last treatment was confirmed. (b) As 
assessed, a significantly greater than chance propor- 
tion of each of the following categories was forgotten: 
guilt, anxiety, shame, feelings of inferiority, evasion, 
and anger (definitions of each category are given). 
(c) Analysis of grouped categories showed that a sig- 
nificantly greater proportion was forgotten of “un- 
pleasant” than of “indifferent” or “pleasant” memo- 
ries. No difference was found between proportions 
forgotten of “indifferent” and “pleasant” memories. 
(d) A significantly greater proportion was forgotten 
of recent than of remote memories. (¢) Individuals 
differ greatly in proportions forgotten following elec- 
troconvulsive treatment. 

It is concluded that the principle of “selectivity” 
of forgetting holds true in the case of the forgetting 
which is found following electroconvulsive therapy. 


(Slides ) 


Case, Harry W., Mount, George E., Sanderson, J. 
Wesley, & Brenner, R. (/nstitute of Transpor- 
tation and Traffic Engineering, University of 
California, Los Angeles) Distance judgment 
of colored objects. 

A study was conducted to investigate the direction 
and magnitude of effect of color on judgments of rela- 
tive distance in outdoor situations. The experimental 
site was a large, recently graded area with a tan dirt 
bank approximately 200 feet beyond the farthest 
stimulus used in the distance judgments. Eight com- 
parison cards were used, including a highly saturated 
red, green, yellow, and blue; and four grays, each 
matched in brightness to one of the four hues. Two 
standards were used, either a high-bright or medium- 
bright card. The standard was located 200 feet from 
Ss. A comparison was placed at one of eight dif- 
ferent distances from 192 to 220 feet from S. Each 
of 168 Ss made 128 judgments as to which was closer, 
the standard or the comparison. Half of the Ss made 
their judgments against the high-bright gray standard 
and half against the medium-bright gray standard. 
The judgments were processed to show the effect of 
differences in the two standards used, the effect of 
the differences between hues, and the effect of dif- 
ferences in brightness of the four gray comparisons. 

All comparisons were seen in front of the darker 
standard more often than in front of the brighter 
standard. Similarly, each hue was seen in front of its 
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matching gray. The effect of brightness in the experi- 
ment appears to depend in part upon a contrast rela- 
tionship to the background. Comparison grays of high 
and low brightness were consistently seen in front 
of the two medium brightness comparison grays, sug- 
gesting that objects only slightly discernible from 
their background will be judged at a position of nearer 
coincidence with the background than more greatly 
contrasting objects. 


Cattell, Raymond B. see Baggaley, Andrew R., and 
Stice, Glen F. 


Cayne, Bernard S. see Johnson, A. Pemberton 


Chall, Jeanne. (The City College of New York) 
Readability: an appraisal of application. 

Readability measurement has been used mainly as 
a practical tool to predict and control the difficulty of 
reading materials. It has also been used as a research 
tool to ascertain the suitability of representative mate- 
rials for intended readers. 

The first readability appraisals were in education 
and it was found that textbooks written for specific 
grades varied widely in difficulty, and that most of 
them were probably too difficult for the intended 
readers. 

The findings from these studies were no doubt used 
by authors and publishers. Recently published text- 
books tend to be easier according to various read- 
ability measures. There is insufficient experimental 
evidence, however, as to whether textbooks are now 
suitable for the majority of pupils. 

In adult education, readability data have been used 
to locate and develop materials for adults of limited 
and average ability. In spite of several organized ef- 
forts, there is still need for simple adult materials 
and for knowledge about how to write such materials. 

Since the middle 1940’s, readability appraisals have 
been made of government publications, newspapers, 
advertising copy, industrial communications, and 
opinion poll questionnaires. The results indicated that 
the writing was often too difficult for the majority of 
the intended readers. Considerable revision of mate- 
rials was undertaken. 

The following suggestions are offered to help put 
readability measurement on a more realistic plane: 
(a) Readability formulas should be used more criti- 
cally. Too often users lose sight of the fact that for- 
mulas are only first approximations of difficulty. (>) 
Readability formulas as prescriptions for writing 
should be approached with caution since they barely 
touch on conceptual difficulties, idea density, and 
organization. (c) Studies are needed to show effects 
on comprehension of changes affected by typical read- 
ability campaigns in journalism and industry. (d) 
Studies on textbooks are needed to determine the 
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validity of grade level predictions from various for- 
mulas. (e¢) There is a need for better exchange of 
results of readability appraisals. 


Chambers, Randall M. (Western Reserve Univer- 
sity) The effects of ergotoxine ethanesulfo- 
nate on audiogenic seizure sensitivity 

PROBLEM: The primary purpose of the present in- 

vestigation was to find whether any change in audio- 

genic seizure sensitivity occurs in rats after repeated 
administrations of ergotoxine ethanesulfonate. Sec- 
ondary problems were concerned with the following : 

(a) the relationship between seizure sensitivity and 

various types of otitis media; (b) whether ergotoxine 

ethanesulfonate produces proptosis of the tympanic 
membrane; and (c) whether rats with proptosed 
membranes show seizure sensitivity. 

PROCEDURE: 26 albino rats which had previously con- 

vulsed in at least 8 out of 10 air-whistle trials were 

paired into 2 groups. The experimental group was 
given 10 ergotoxine-ethanesulfonate treatments and 
tested for seizure sensitivity over a period of 30 days, 
and the matched control group was treated similarly, 
except that physiological saline solution was used in- 
stead of the ergotoxine. After estimates of proptosis 
were made, all animals were autopsied. Middle-ear 
conditions were diagnosed as secretory, suppurative, 
or normal. The same procedures for testing, treating, 
and autopsying an additional group of 12 albino rats, 

which had shown nondirected running in 8 out of 10 

previous air-whistle trials, also were used. 

RESULTS: Rats sensitive to audiogenic seizures be- 

came insensitive after 10 treatments with ergotoxine 

(p = .001). A relationship between audiogenic seizure 

sensitivity and secretory otitis media was observed 

in the control group, but not in the experimental. 

There were suggestions that ergotoxine ethanesul- 

fonate produces proptosis of the tympanic membrane. 

cONCLUsIONS: The results seemed to support the pain- 
threshold reduction hypothesis of Marx and Jurko. 

Byrne’s theory of the inhibition effects of ergotoxine 

ethanesulfonate was in part supported. The data sug- 

gest that proptosing centers may be of primary impor- 
tance in the adjustment of the ear mechanisms to 
noxious auditory stimuli. (Slides) 


Chandler, Albert R. (Philosophy Department, Ohio 
State University) The psychology of aging in 
recent fiction. 

The depiction of the aging process in four novels 
is discussed. The novels are: There Were No Win- 
dows, by Norah Hoult; The Journey of Simon Mc- 
Keever, by Albert Maltz; Mr. Skeffington, by Eliza- 
beth (pseudonym) ; The Loved and Envied, by Enid 
Bagnold. Such literary depictions are not a substitute 
for scientific psychology, yet they may benefit the 
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professional psychologist by enhancing his rapport 
with older people and deepening his sympathy with 
them in their efforts to solve their problems. 


(Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
Random-number 


Chapanis, Alphonse. 
Murray Hill, New Jersey) 
guessing behavior. 

PROBLEM: How random can Ss be when they are in- 

structed to write out long sequences of numbers in 

a random order? 

suBJEctTs: 7 sophisticated and 6 relatively unsophisti- 

cated Ss. The former had had formal education in 

higher mathematics, statistics, and the theory of 
probability, and had used tables of random numbers ; 
the latter had no such experience. 

PROCEDURE: Ss were instructed to write the digits 0 

to 9 in a random order. Randomness was defined, in 

an elementary way, by a set of written instructions. 

One sophisticated S wrote 3,135 digits; the other 12 

Ss each wrote 2,520 digits. Ss wrote out the entire 

sequence in one sitting, with no interruptions, but 

were allowed to set their own pace. The task required 
from 1 to 1% hr. 

RESULTS: 1. With but one exception, Ss exhibited 

marked preferences for certain digits, but there is 

little agreement among Ss in their preferences. 

2. Repetitive pairs and triplets, e.g., 000, 111, 222, 
110, 113, 101, 131, are generally avoided, and many 
such sequences were never used by any unsophis- 
ticated S. Preferred sequences usually are made up 
of digits all of which are different, e.g., 653, 231, 985, 
etc. Decreasing sequences, e.g., 987, 876, 765, 654, 
are highly preferred but increasing sequences, e.g., 
456, 567, 678, are not. Sequences of 6, 7, and 8 digits 
are sometimes repeated by individual Ss but such 
repetitions are usually widely separated. 

3. Auto-correlation functions showing the relation- 
ship between the N’th and N + X’th digits are gen- 
erally significant for digits separated by as many as 
four intermediate digits, and random for greater 
separations. 

4. In all of the above respects sophisticated Ss were 
more nearly random than the unsophisticated ones. 

This experiment was done in The Johns Hopkins 
University under Contract N5-ori-166, Task Order 
I, with the Office of Naval Research. (Slides) 


Christensen, P. R., Wilson, R. C., & Guilford, J. P. 
(University of Southern California) Temporal 
aspects of inventive responses. 

With open-end tests that required the production 
of appropriate responses for a restricted time period, 
the total number of responses listed is uniformly taken 
as the index of a “fluency” ability. This simply- 
derived score, however, is not an unmixed measure of 
any single ability. Evidence of its complexity can be 
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found by factor analysis of this score with scores from 
other tests. Further insight as to what goes into this 
summation score can be gained by analyzing meas- 
urable attributes of the responses themselves in their 
relation to temporal and sequential aspects of the pro- 
duction period. 

Certain attributes of responses have been related 
to indices of time in several studies by Bousefield, 
Johnson, and their co-workers. Using tests that em- 
phasize simple recall they found that the number of 
responses produced was relatively large at first but 
decreased gradually during the time period. In the 
present study it was hypothesized that for tests that 
emphasize inventiveness rather than simple recall the 
production curve would be relatively linear. 

Several creative-thinking tests, including “Plot 
Titles,” “Brick Uses,” “Consequences,” and “Impos- 
sibilities,” were administered to groups of aviation 
cadets and college students. Responses were analyzed 
for rate of production by 2-minute time periods up to 
16 minutes. The obtained production curves for the 
creative-thinking tests were more linear than the 
production curves for the simple recall tests used by 
Bousefield and Johnson. Comparison of the degree of 
inventiveness required among the creative-thinking 
tests and degree of linearity of their production 
curves also indicated a positive relationship. 

Results are presented concerning the interplay be- 
tween inventiveness and fluency which was studied 
by relating originality of response (as measured by 
three different scoring methods: cleverness, remote- 
ness, and uncommonness) and time or sequence of 
response during the production period. (Slides) 


Clark, Carl A. see Levitt, Eugene E. 


Clark, Jerry H. (University of California, Santa 
Barbara), & Danielson, Jack R. (U. S. Army 
Hospital, Fort Ord) A personality inventory 
for induction screening. 

PROBLEM: To design a psychiatric screening test for 

use at induction stations. 

PROCEDURE: The Fort Ord Inventory included the fol- 

lowing scales: Delinquency, Fake Bad, Neurotic, 

Femininity, Psychotic, and “stop” items dealing with 

homosexuality, nervous breakdown, epilepsy, and bed- 

wetting. The final form after item analyses included 

100 items. 

CRITERION : Completion of basic training. 

suBjects: 20,000 inductees tested one or two days 

after induction, allowed to continue basic regardless 

of test scores. 

VALIDATING GRouPs: I. Good adjustment: (a) S-l, 

completed basic without psychiatric referral; (6) 

leaders, in an advanced course, qualification for which 

was determined by basic training performance. II. 
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Poor adjustment groups: (a) S-4, so severely emo- 
tionally disturbed as to warrant recommendation for 
discharge; (b) S-3, moderately disturbed, not recom- 
mended for discharge; (c) S-2, mildly disturbed, 
sent back to duty; (d) AWOL recidivists. 

With the S-1 group as a base, t’s were computed 

on the differences between the means for all groups; 
all but 6 of 20 ?#’s were significant at the 1% level. 
Leaders scored consistently lower on all scales and 
all poor adjustment groups consistently higher; all 
scales differentiated the S-3 and S-4 groups at the 
1% level. The Delinquency Scale was particularly 
effective in screening AWOL recidivists. By using 
various cutting points plus “stop” items, it was pos- 
sible to detect 63% of the S-4, 45% of the S-3, and 
51% of the S-2 groups, while selecting 15% of the 
S-1. The number detected in each psychiatric diag- 
nosis is also presented. 
SUMMARY: The Fort Ord Inventory, a psychiatric 
screening test, is short, readily understood, quickly 
scored, easily interpreted; it screens for the major 
types of emotional abnormalities and discriminates 
effectively in the group for which it was designed. 
Finally, it is performance validated, using a tangible 
and objective criterion. (Slides) 


Clark, Rodney A. (Army Field Forces, Human 
Research Unit No. 2) Analyzing the group 
structures of combat rifle squads. 

In the winter of 1952-53 an Army Field Forces 
Human Research team studied 81 rifle squads on the 
front line in Korea in an effort to discover factors 
which differentiate squads effective in combat from 
squads which function less effectively. The investiga- 
tion proceeded upon the hypothesis that the differ- 
entiating factors would lie in the processes of group 
interaction. The study required a method for making 
objective comparisons between kinds of interpersonal 
relationships and other performances. At the same 
time it seemed impractical, under combat circum- 
stances, to collect information about group interaction 
by direct observation. The paper explains how data 
about combat groups were collected by means of a 
sociometric instrument and organized by sociographic 
analysis. 

Ten sociometric items were employed. Although 
each question was suggested by Korean returnees and 
pretested before the front-line study, the items were 
not equally effective in eliciting data. The 10-item 
questionnaire proved too long. Suggestions for an 
improved sociometric questionnaire are discussed. 

The sociographs objectively arrange Ss’ sociometric 
nominations in matrices. The relationships of each 
soldier to his platoon as a group, to his squad, to any 
other subgrouping in the platoon, as well as to each 
other rifleman in his platoon, are pictured. In addition, 
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the sociographs yield scores which approximate the 
peer status of each soldier in regard to the 10 items 
from the questionnaire. 

Various group structures are described. Positions 
of individuals in the structure are pointed out, and 
the sociographic scores of these men are compared 
to interview data to show how closely the objectively 
derived estimations of status agree with the social 
relationships described by the interviewees. 

While time-consuming, sociographic analysis is 
shown to be a valid method for analyzing group 
processes without the necessity of direct observation 
of the groups in action. 


Cloonan, T. F., Forgays, D. G., & Spilka, B. (Com- 
bat Crew Training Research Laboratory, HRRC, 
Randolph AFB) Group effectiveness in bomber 
crews: analysis of in-flight procedures as a 
criterion source. (Sponsor, D. G. Forgays) 

PROBLEM : Studies concerned with the effectiveness of 
bomber crews indicate that end-product measures, 
such as bomb scores, are not sufficiently reliable to be 
used to evaluate adequately tne performance of these 
crews. As yet the sequences of events leading to the 
end products, as a potential criterion source, have 
been dealt with only infrequently and mainly through 
the use of subjective reports of the occurrence of the 
concerned behaviors. One method for obtaining objec- 
tive evidence of the various behaviors which take 
place in a bomber crew during a bomb run, for ex- 
ample, is to obtain an interphone recording of all the 
intercommunications which occur at the time. To ob- 
tain evidence concerning the utility for criterion pur- 
poses of behavior sequences occurring before the end 
product, the present study of in-flight procedures in 
bomber crews, employing interphone recordings for 
their identification, was undertaken. 
suByEcts: Approximately 50 B-29 crews which re- 
ceived combat crew training at Randolph Air Force 
Base, Texas, during 1952. 
PROCEDURE: Recordings of interphone communications 
occurring during typical training flights were ob- 
tained. Employing these interphone protocols, inter- 
preted on the basis of a previously accomplished ac- 
tivity analysis of crew operations during flight, the 
attempt was made to identify procedures occurring 
during the radar bombing portions of the missions. 
Once identified, several procedural-index scores, based 
on the total number of such procedures occurring, 
their sequence, and so on, were calculated. Procedural- 
index scores were then related to external criterion 
measures including bomb scores, navigational accu- 
racy scores, and instructor ratings. 

RESULTS: Reliability studies indicate that various of 

the procedural-index scores, as well as the actual oc- 
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currence of procedures, are sufficiently reliable to be 
useful for research purposes. Significant relationships 
were found between various of the procedural-index 
scores and external criterion measures. 
concLusions: The obtained results support the view 
that adequate criterion analysis should be concerned 
not only with the obvious end products of the perform- 
ance of a group, but as well with the sequence of 
events constituting that performance and leading to 
the end products. (Slides) 


Cobb, Henry V. (University of South Dakota) A 
study of wishes of children and adolescents. 

One approach to the study of values is through 
the medium of verbalized wishes. This paper reports 
a pilot application of a method of securing and classi- 
fying representative samples of wishes by children 
and adolescents. 

Wish samples were obtained from approximately 
1,900 public school pupils from the fourth through 
the twelfth grades in two towns in South Dakota. 
Comparable N’s for male and female Ss in three 
grade-groups (elementary, junior high, high school) 
were used. 

A sheet containing 24 open-ended statements di- 
rected towards salient personal and interpersonal 
areas of experience was completed anonymously by 
the Ss under the direction of their own previously 
instructed classroom teachers. These statements were 
in the form: “I wish I were . . .” (Item 1), “I wish 
my mother did not . . .” (Item 9), “I wish more than 
anything that . . .” (Item 24). In order to maintain 
strict anonymity, supplementary data identified only 
the sex, age, grade, and school of the respondent. 

Primary analysis of the obtained material consisted 
in a classification of wishes with respect to content, 
item by item, allowing each item to develop its own 
content categories. This was followed by an analysis 
of frequency distributions and comparison of sex and 
grade-groups. Further steps in analysis with respect 
to form and pattern are indicated. 

Teachers’ reports on the children’s attitudes to- 
wards the task, together with internal evidence, sup- 
port the validity of the responses. In content, the 
wishes showed great diversity both within and be- 
tween items, but relatively high correlation between 
sex and grade groups in the frequencies of both gross 
and subcategories. On specific categories, highly sig- 
nificant frequency differences between both sex and 
grade groups were found. 

The method employed in this study to investigate 
children’s wishes appears to be valid and to yield 
significant results in terms of class frequencies for 
the populations sampled. Suggestions for the refine- 
ment and extension of the method are noted. 
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Cohen, Arthur R. (University of Michigan) Situ- 
ational structure and individual self-esteem as 
determinants of power-threat. 

PROBLEM: An interpersonal situation where power 
was exercised over an individual and in which he was 
ego-involved was assumed to lead to threat-oriented 
behavior on that individual’s part. The actual degree 
of threat experienced was hypothesized to be a func- 
tion of the interrelationship between (a) level of self- 
esteem and (b) degree of structuredness of the situ- 
ation ;: the lower the self-esteem and the less the struc- 
ture, the more threat. Two corollary hypotheses deal- 
ing with structure alone and self-esteem alone were 
also specified. 
suBJEcTS: 198 telephone operators were designated 
low-power persons. Since we used a trained assistant 
as the power figure in all conditions this made 198 
experimental groups. 
PROCEDURE: The power of the power figure over S’s 
goal-attainment and S’s ego-involvement were kept 
uniformly high. Self-esteem and structure were al- 
lowed to vary. Self-esteem was measured by a modi- 
fied Q sort. On the basis of self-esteem designations, 
Ss were assigned to different structure conditions. 
Structure was created by clarity-unclarity of S’s task, 
and by consistency-inconsistency of the power figure’s 
behavior. Threat was measured by responses con- 
cerning a range of concomitants and effects of threat: 
attraction, security, anxiety, aggression, time on task, 
resultant motivation, self-perceptions, and perceptions 
of the power figure. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: When self-esteem and 

structure operate together in complementary fashion, 

they affect the relationship between power and threat 
as predicted: low self-esteem and little structure lead 
to more threat in a power-laden situation than high 
self-esteem and high structure. When working alone, 
while structure is quite effective, self-esteem is some- 
what less so. In structured situations, self-esteem line- 
arly determines threat. But in unstructured situations, 
different self-esteem groups handle power differently 
and become more or less threatened along different 
dimensions. High self-esteem people tend to repudiate 
the situation, while lows are more dependent upon it. 


Cohen, Jacob, & Feigenbaum, Louis. (Bronx VA 
Hospital and College of the City of New York) 
The assumption of additivity on the Szondi 
Test. 

PROBLEM: Scoring on the Szondi proceeds by adding 

separately the likes and dislikes of photographs of 

each factor. Adding of item scores is a psychometri- 
cally valid procedure only when the elements added 
are positively intercorrelated. Thus, the assumption 
of positive intercorrelations among the photographs 
comprising a factor is implicit in Szondi scoring. The 
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purpose of the present study was to determine whether 
the responses of Ss are significantly correlated among 
the six photographs within each factor, i.e., whether 
Szondi scoring satisfies the above assumption. 
suByEcts: 200 hospitalized male veteran neuro- 
psychiatric patients with diversified diagnoses. 
PROCEDURE: The results of initial Szondi records were 
cast into contingency tables for each pair of photo- 
graphs within a factor. Since there are six photo- 
graphs per factor, this led to 15 tables for each factor, 
120 tables in all. The tables were 3 X 3, and reflected 
the three response possibilities: like, dislike, and not 
chosen. Thus, for example, one of the 120 tables re- 
flected the relationship between response to the sadist 
on the third set with the response to the sadist on the 
sixth set. For each contingency table, chi square was 
computed. 

RESULTS: Of the 120 relationships investigated, 25 
were significant at or beyond the .05 level. Six of 
these 25 were not clearly positive. The h and m fac- 
tors contributed 13 of the 25. 

concLusions: Although there is some nonchance cor- 
relation within each factor, the assumption of addi- 
tivity is highly questionable for at least six of the 
eight factors of the Szondi as presently constituted. 
By purging each factor of the three least correlated 
pictures, a revised Szondi for which this assumption 
is more readily tenable is proposed. 


Cohen, Jerome, & Senders, Virginia L. (Antioch 
College) Information transmitted as a func- 
tion of repeated exposures in scale reading. 

PROBLEM: A scale reading is partially determined by 
the pointer setting at the time and partially by pre- 
vious settings and the readers’ responses to them. 
The experiment lays the groundwork for a series of 
studies which will investigate scale reading as a func- 
tion of the sequence of prior settings and the resultant 
sequence of prior responses. The paper analyzes the 
response sequences in the limiting case in which the 
same stimulus is exposed repeatedly. The experi- 
mental variables are the exposure number, the number 
of graduations on the scale, and the duration of the 
exposures. 

SUBJECTS: Five groups of 20 students who met visual 

requirements served as the hundred Ss. 

PROCEDURE: Each group of Ss was presented with 

tachistoscopically projected linear scales for one of 

five durations of exposure: 0.10, 0.285, 0.50, 0.775, 

and 1.00 seconds. After each exposure, Ss recorded 

their responses on IBM “mark-sense” cards. They 
were given 50 exposure series consisting of 10 settings 
on each of 5 different scales. The scales were drawn 
with 0, 1, 9, 19, or 99 graduation marks. The slide 
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was the same for 10 repeated exposures in each series. 
RESULTS: The data were analyzed to determine the 
amount of information transmitted by each scale, the 
gain in transmission resulting from repeated expo- 
sures, and the information transmitted from the Ss’ 
prior responses. 

Results indicate that information transmission in- 
creases to a maximum with fewer exposures as ex- 
posure time is increased. Increasing the exposure 
time and the number of graduations increases the 
dependence of the readings on the scale setting. In- 
crease in information transmitted from the current 
stimulus results in a smaller contribution from the 
previous responses. All the experimental variables 
were significant contributions to the total variance as 
determined by a mean square error analysis. (Slides) 


Cohn, Thomas S. (Wayne University) The rela- 
tion of the F scale to a response to answer 
positively. 

PROBLEM: The tendency to endorse items on a scale 
independently of the content of the items is termed 
a response set. This response set is more likely to ap- 
pear when the scale items are ambiguous. The Pre- 
disposition to Fascism (F) scale, which presumably 
measures authoritarian submission, is composed of 
30 relatively ambiguous clichés. Therefore, it was 
hypothesized that the F scale would be directly re- 
lated to a measure of a response set to answer posi- 
tively. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: To develop a measure of 
response set to answer positively, the MMPI, which 
is composed of a large number of ambiguous items, 
was administered to 133 Ss, and then item analyzed. 
The extreme groups were those answering the most 
“trues” and those answering the least “trues.” Thirty- 
three of the items that differentiated were adminis- 
tered to another group of 59 Ss, along with the F 
scale. 
RESULTS: The resulting correlation was .41 (signifi- 
cant at the 1% level). The 33 items were then sub- 
mitted to two clinicians who were in agreement that 
no particular personality syndrome was being tapped 
by the item content. This finding was corroborated 
when the items were checked against the clinical 
scoring cards of the MMPI. Apparently, the F scale 
is related to 33 ambiguous items that are as likely to 
be answered true as false. 
CONCLUSION: The explanation is offered that the F 
scale may be measuring behavior termed authoritarian 
submission, not necessarily because of the meaning 
of the items to the Ss, but because individuals who 
tend to respond positively in an ambiguous situation 
are submissive. (Slides) 
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Collier, George H. (Duke University) Intertrial 
association at the visual threshold as a func- 
tion of intertrial interval. 

Recent experiments show that successive responses 
to a repeated, invariant, simple visual stimulus are 
not statistically independent. The probability of a 
“yes” (or a “no”) on any trial is associated with the 
response on the preceding trial or trials, resulting in 
runs of “yes” and “no” responses. Two kinds of as- 
sociation are possible. In the first kind the Pe (prob- 
ability of response) shifts from trial to trial as a 
function of some factor independent of the outcome 
of the preceding trial or trials, while in the second 
kind the shift in probability is some direct function 
of the outcome of the preceding trial or trials. The 
present experiment attempts to decide between the 
two alternatives by determining the relation between 
the amount of association and the length of the inter- 
trial interval. If the independent factor of the 
first kind of association varies cyclically, the function 
relating intertrial interval and amount of association 
would, itself, be cyclic; while if the factor varies in 
an irregular fashion, the function would be unsys- 
tematic. The first of two possibilities, with the sec- 
ond kind of association, is that, while the Pe is re- 
lated to the outcome of the preceding trials, the effect 
of the preceding responses is not influenced by the 
lapse of time. The second possibility is that the in- 
crement (or decrement) in Pz added by the preceding 
trial or trials to the Pe on any trial is a decreasing 
(or increasing) function of the length of time be- 
tween successive responses. In this case the amount 
of association should be a decreasing (increasing) 
function of the intertrial interval. 

Six trained Ss were run on a Hecht-Shlaer adap- 
tometer for 7 days, using a single-brightness method 
of stimulus presentation. Intertrial intervals of 2, 3, 
4, 6, 9, 12, and 30 sec. were used. It was found that 
the percentage of “yes” responses was independent 
of intertrial interval, while the amount of association 
was a monotonically decreasing function of intertrial 
interval. Thus, it seems likely that the Pz on any 
trial is in part a function of the outcome of the pre- 
ceding trial or trials. (Slides) 


Collier, Raymond O., Jr. see Hoyt, Cyril J. 


Colmen, Joseph G. (Civilian Personnel Branch, 
USAF) A civilian supervisory selection bat- 
tery for the Air Force. 

PURPOSE: To develop valid selection techniques for 
supervisors within a federal agency, based on the 
hypothesis that a series of behavioral components 
exist which can be operationally defined and perceptu- 
ally described as supervisory ability, and that this 
ability can be measured by appropriate scales. 
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DEFINITION OF SUPERVISOR: To be included in the 
sample supervisors must have supervised for at least 
a month, at least three persons engaged in work in 
which they (the supervisors) were technically pro- 
ficient and must have met certain other supervision 
level criteria. 

SAMPLE: The experimental sample included 467 em- 
ployed supervisors meeting the above criteria from 
Hill and Tinker Air Force Bases. In spite of geo- 
graphical differences in the bases, the mean age and 
educational levels were not significantly different 
from each other. 

CRITERION: Ratings collected from both subordinates 
and superiors were later combined and found to have 
acceptable reliability. Comparison of the obtained 
distributions of ratings of both superiors and sub- 
ordinates with expected theoretical frequencies re- 
vealed a most satisfactory distribution and range. 
EXPERIMENTAL BATTERY: The tests selected for trial 
use included a Supervisory Judgment test, several 
varieties of tests designed to assess personality charac- 
teristics, Pattern Matching, Number Facility, and the 
Street-Gestalt Test. 

DATA ANALYsIS: To provide for samples to be used 
as checks on results obtained, the total sample from 
both bases was divided randomly into three groups: 
one for keying the “personality” tests; one for check- 
ing the key and developing a battery; and the last for 
checking the battery. In keying the tests, both an 
empirical and an “unconventional” key, with two 
standards applied to each were used. 

CONCLUSIONS: There appears to be a series of be- 
havioral components subject to operational definition 
and perceptual description known as supervisory abil- 
ity. This is attested to by the ability of raters to agree 
about the qualities of supervisors apart from their 
technical competence. That this ability can be meas- 
ured by appropriate scales is likewise true as indi- 
cated by the ability of the tests finally selected to 
predict the raters’ evaluation with a correlation sig- 
nificant at the 1% level of confidence. 


Conway, Kathryn L. see Souerwine, Andrew H. 
Cook, John Oliver see Kendler, Tracy S. 


Cooper, Max. (VA Hospital, Northport, New York, 
and Montefiore Hospital, Bronx) An evalua- 
tion of Rorschach patterns in headache pa- 

tients. 

PROBLEM: The relationship between personality pat- 

terns and somatic symptoms continues to arouse con- 

siderable controversy and discussion. This study 
represents an attempt to shed light on the problem as 
related to patients with diagnoses of headache condi- 


tions of various types. 
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subjects: Approximately 75 patients, male and fe- 
male, ranging in age from 20 to 55 years, treated at 
the outpatient headache clinics of the Montefiore 
Hospital and at the Veterans Administration Regional 
Office, Brooklyn, N. Y. constituted the population of 
the study. Three major diagnostic categories were 
included, migraine, tension headache, and posttrau- 
matic headache. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach protocols were obtained for 
each patient in the group and were evaluated both 
quantitatively and qualitatively to determine whether 
specific patterns or trends could be elicited. The pat- 
terns and trends were then evaluated for statistical 
significance and for possible intergroup relationships. 
RESULTS: Statistically significant patterns or trends 
were not found for any of the three groups or for the 
entire population. Certain trends were noted and are 
discussed in terms of personality theory and dynamics. 
For example, intellectual levels were above average 
in all three groups; considerable evidence pointed 
toward rigid repression and suppression of feeling; 
indications were also found for preoccupation with 
health and disease. No statistically significant rela- 
tionships, however, could be found among the groups 
with reference to these trends. 

CONCLUSIONS: Patients under treatment for various 
types of headache conditions do not exhibit specific 
patterns on the Rorschach test. Although certain 
trends were noted, these could not be demonstrated 
to be statistically significant for the entire patient 
population or among the three diagnostic categories. 
Implications for therapy and various forms of psy- 
chotherapy are discussed. 


Coppock, H. W., Headlee, C. P., & Hood, W. R. 
(University of Oklahoma) Negative reinforc- 
ing effects of insulin injections. (Sponsor, 
H. W. Coppock) 

PROBLEM: Do abrupt decreases in blood-sugar level, 
which are presumably associated with increases in 
hunger drive, have negatively reinforcing properties? 
Will a hungry rat learn to avoid a posture which 
produces a flow of insulin into his abdominal cavity? 
PROCEDURE: 60 four-day fasted rats were restrained 
in automatic conditioning apparatus and a hypodermic 
needle was inserted intraperitoneally. After 10 min. 
of adaptation, clicking and blinking stimuli were pre- 
sented while either 20% glucose, 1.8 units/cc. insulin 
in saline, or saline solution was pumped in at the rate 
of .1 cc. per min., as long as the rat’s head was on the 
preferred side. There were three such primary-rein- 
forcement periods; data from periods subsequent to 
these have been reported elsewhere. 

RESULTS: Mean log duration on the reinforced (non- 

preferred) side changed differently in the various 

groups from the adaptation to the last primary-rein- 
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forcement period (p= .002 by analysis of variance), 
changes being — 12, — 27, and — 58 in the glucose, 
saline, and insulin groups, respectively. 

Changes in mean log duration on the other, non- 
reinforced, side are not significantly different between 
the groups, being — 18, — 24, and 4, respectively. In 
these and other measures of responsiveness the in- 
sulin group deviates considerably from the other two 
groups, although differences between glucose and 
saline groups are generally nonsignificant but in the 
same direction as in the previous experiment in which 
10% glucose was intravenously injected. 
CONCLUSION: Results indicate that insulin injections 
had a significant negatively reinforcing effect. The 
need for further corroboration is indicated, also fur- 
ther research on the more general questions of the 
particular time and locus of the reinforcing events. 


Counts, Sarah. (Association of American Medical 
Colleges, Chicago) A factor analysis of pre- 
therapy self-descriptions. 

PROBLEM : This study investigated by means of Q sort 
and factor analysis the self-descriptions of a group 
of individuals in an attempt to define personality 
types of individuals seeking therapy. 
SUBJECTS: 27 individuals in Research Block I of the 
Counseling Center at the University of Chicago. 
PROCEDURE: A factor analysis was performed on the 
Q-sort self-descriptions sorted at the time these clients 
entered therapy. Eleven factors were extracted and 
rotated to simple structure. Interpretations of these 
factors were developed from two sets of data: (2) 
the Q-sort self-descriptions and (b) other data in- 
cluding test results, personal history information, 
and counselor ratings. An artificial or average sort 
was developed for each of the factors from the first 
set of data. The second set of data was studied to 
determine whether the grouping of individuals ar- 
rived at by the factor analysis was related to these 
additional data. 

RESULTS: Interpretations of the factors integrating 

both sets of data will be presented. 


Crockett, Walter H. (University of Michigan) 
Cognitive and affective factors associated with 
attitude change. 

“Attitude” is defined as a cognitive-affective orien- 
tation regarding some object. The cognitive compo- 
nent is viewed as a set of expectations about the object, 
accompanied by varying degrees of affect. Attitude 
change should result from modification of the affect 
or of the expectations. 

Hypotheses tested were: (a) Ss who perceive that 
they deviate from an attractive group will modify 
their attitude toward the group norm. Change will 
be greatest for Ss who are given a supporting ra- 
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tionale for the norm. (b) There will be a negative 
relationship between cognitive elaboration and atti- 
tude change. (c) There will be a negative relation- 
ship between amount of affect and attitude change. 

Experimental manipulations were: Students in 
eight classes were asked to indicate their position 
regarding segregation. Measures were obtained of 
the number of expectations related to segregation, of 
the amount of associated affect, and of the attractive- 
ness of the group. 

A month later each class was divided into three 
groups: a control group again indicated their posi- 
tion without experimental influence; a norm-presen- 
tation group indicated their position after being told 
of an antisegregation norm; and a counterargument 
group indicated their position after being told the 
norm plus a feedback of reasons supporting the norm. 

Results were: 1. Change was greatest among Ss 
who were given not only the norm, but also a sup- 
porting rationale for the norm. 

2. The hypotheses regarding the effect of cognitive 
elaboration and affect were confirmed in specific ex- 
perimental variations. Cognitive factors predicted 
change in the control group, but not in other varia- 
tions. Affective factors predicted change in the coun- 
terargument group, but not in other variations. It is 
suggested that the arguments led to a defensive 
reaction among Ss wit high initial affect. When a de- 
fensive reaction was not present, as in the control 
group, the cognitive factors predicted best. 


Crutchfield, Richard S. (University of California, 
Berkeley) Correlates of individual behavior 
in a controlled group situation. 

This experimental study falls at the boundary of 
problems of personality assessment and problems of 
group behavior. The aim is to construct an artificial 
group situation, evoking individual differences of be- 
havior which can be isolated, measured, and related 
to personal characteristics of the individuals. 

Groups of five Ss play a game of “Bingo” with a 
group goal for all five to attain Bingos by requesting 
and trading numbers. Group communication is in- 
direct and—unknown to the Ss—manipulated by the 
experimenter so that the situation for each person 
in the group is kept comparable. 

After each person attains a Bingo, pressure is ex- 
erted to break it by requesting one of his key numbers. 
A quantitative measure of readiness to yield to the 
pressure is readily obtained, along with several other 
measures of behavior in this conflict situation. 

Sixty female and 49 male Ss were tested in this 
Bingo situation. Various personality measures were 
obtained for each. A representative finding is that 
impulsivity (as measured by a standard personality 
scale) is markedly related to behavior in the group 
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situation, those breaking Bingos earlier being sub- 
stantially higher in impulsivity. Equally significant 
relationships are noted with such variables as domi- 
nance, spontaneity, flexibility, femininity, independ- 
ence of judgment, etc. 

Intellectual competence tends to show a curvilinear 
relationship, those higher in intellectual competence 
breaking the Bingo neither too quickly nor too slowly. 

Marked differences in self-perception, based on 
analysis of adjective checklists, are found for those 
who break Bingos at different stages. 

A further study of 100 Air Force captains using 
the same group problem extends the above findings 
considerably through the availability of a manifold 
of personality measures derived from a six-day as- 
sessment and testing program. 

Findings support the usefulness of this kind of ap- 
proach in the analysis of group behavior. 


D’Amato, M. R. (New York University) Drive 
shift and secondary reinforcement. (Sponsor, 
H. H. Kendler) 
PROBLEM: To determine whether a secondary rein- 
forcing stimulus developed during thirst motivation 
will transfer to the hunger drive when the T maze 
is used as the test situation. 
suBJEcTs: 20 experimentally naive, male albino rats, 
45-60 days of age. 
PROCEDURE: The control and experimental groups 
received 8 trials per day for 5 days on a short straight- 
away formed by the arms of a small T maze, the 
stem of the maze being blocked during this period. 
All Ss were 22 hr. thirsty. On the rewarded trials, 
S was permitted to drink for 30 sec.; of the 40 trials, 
24 were rewarded and 16 were nonrewarded. The 
goal box was similar to the starting box, except that 
the former had white markings (striped). The posi- 
tion of the goal box (striped) alternated between 
the right and left arms of the maze, so that S ran 
right-to-left and left-to-right equally often. On the 
day subsequent to the termination of training, the 
control group, 23 hr. thirsty, and the experimental 
group, 26 hr. hungry, were tested on the T maze 
(Test I), the stem block having been removed. Fif- 
teen trials were given to the control group, but since 
some of the experimental Ss could not be induced to 
run beyond Trial 12, only the results of the first 
12 trials are considered. On the following day the 
experimental group was retested (Test II), condi- 
tions being similar to those of Test I with the excep- 
tion that the animals were now 23 hr. thirsty. 
RESULTS: During Test I the experimental group 
(under hunger motivation) averaged 5.60 responses 
to the previously reinforced end box, very close to 
chance expectancy (6.0). The control group, how- 
ever (under thirst motivation), had a mean of 9.10 
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responses to the striped end box, a performance sig- 
nificantly better than chance and significantly superior 
to that of the experimental group. During Test II, 
the experimental group, now 23 hr. thirsty, chose the 
striped end box with a mean frequency of 9.89; the 
latter figure is significantly larger than either chance 
expectancy or this same group’s performance on Test 
I. The results are related to Estes’ findings, and their 
significance for the drive-reduction theory of sec- 
ondary reinforcement is discussed. 


Damrin, Dora E. (University of Illinois) An em- 
pirical study of characteristics of the problem- 
solving process. 

The majority of studies concerned with problem 
solving are based upon the end product of this phe- 
nomenon rather than on the process through which 
this end product is attained. The present investigation 
describes the application of a recently invented tech- 
nique of measurement, the Tab Test, to the study 
of certain definitive characteristics of the problem- 
solving process. 

A 20-item Tab Test was administered to a sample 
of 77 in-service radar mechanics. Each item consisted 
of a “trouble-shooting” problem (e.g., a problem de- 
manding diagnostic reasoning) on a highly complex 
piece of electronic equipment. Obtained patterns of 
problem-solving behavior were plotted on especially 
designed Pattern Diagrams, and these were logically 
analyzed for behaviors which were consistent over 
items and statistically independent of each other. 

A description of the Tab Test technique, the be- 
havior scales which were derived, and the statistical 
properties of these scales will be presented. 

The conclusion was reached that the Tab Test is 
a reliable technique for obtaining information about 
particular aspects of the mental processes active dur- 
ing the solution of problems of the diagnostic type. 


Daniels, Harry W. (Richardson, Bellows, Henry 
& Co., Inc., New York) The development of 
criteria of safe operation for groups. 

In a study designed to measure the relationship of 
various management aspects to the safeness of opera- 
tion of Army motor vehicle units, the problem of 
acceptabie criteria was envisioned as one of measuring 
group effectiveness in safeness of operation. Previous 
studies were not concerned with the relative safeness 
of operation of the group as a whole ; previous criteria 
were usually accident rates or road tests. In this 
study, ratings and rankings provided the first meas- 
ures of group safety effectiveness. 

A check on the criterion was made by means of 
group interviews in which each vehicle was discussed 
by the maintenance personnel of the unit. The num- 
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bers of damages reported in these interviews, when 
related to the previous ratings and rankings, proved 
to be a substantiation of the abiiity of the raters to 
make valid judgments about the relative safeness of 
operation of the units. 

The criterion groups finally selected were 16 motor 
vehicle units placed by the rating officers at the “high” 
end of a hypothetical safety continuum, and 16 units 
placed at the “low” end, from a total of 93 rated units. 
The high and low groups were comparable in mis- 
sions, kinds and numbers of vehicles, numbers of 
drivers, and conditions encountered. The importance 
of the relationship of actual damages to the placement 
of these units as “high” or “low” is stressed. 


Danielson, Jack R. see Clark, Jerry H. 


Danskin, David G., & Robinson, Francis P. (Ohio 
State University) Characteristic techniques of 
experienced counselors differing in viewpoint. 

The literature on counseling often gives the im- 
pression that counselors differing in theoretical view- 
point are at extreme opposites in techniques used. 
Also institutions often assume that their own confer- 
ences represent a typical sample of student problems 
and of counseling techniques. 

To test these assumptions, 260 transcribed inter- 
views from five universities were analyzed. Included 
are interviews with 81 clients by 34 experienced 
counselors many of whom differ in viewpoint. Since 
degree of lead is a particularly sensitive measure of 
differences in counseling viewpoint, two measures of 
lead were used in this study: average degree of lead 
and the variability of lead. The degree to which a 
counselor’s remark leads usually depends on two 
characteristics: (a) how far the content of the coun- 
selor’s remark seems to be ahead of the content of 
the client’s last remark and (b) the degree of pres- 
sure’ or definiteness in the counselor’s remark used 
to bring about client acceptance of the expressed idea. 

The degree of lead of each counselor remark was 
rated independently by two judges and the mean lead 
and the standard deviation of lead were determined 
for each discussion topic in the interviews. Data are 
presented for each counselor showing his range and 
the median value on these measures. 

The results show that, while there are real differ- 
ences in counseling techniques which arise from the 
learning theory held, the counselors in practice ac- 
tually range themselves along a continuum. Also, the 
pattern of counselor techniques used at the five uni- 
versity counseling centers tends to differ somewhat. 
This would indicate the need to use a wider sampling 
of interviews in research studies. 
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Daston, Paul G. (VA Hospital, Fort Custer, Michi- 
gan) Perception of homosexual words in 
paranoid schizophrenia. 

The study was undertaken to investigate the rela- 
tionship postulated in psychoanalytic theory between 
paranoid schizophrenia and homosexual impulses. 
Orientation for the study was derived from psycho- 
analytic theory and research in the area of selective 
perception. 

Time required for correct recognition of various 
classes of tachistoscopically presented words was used 
as a measure, previous research having indicated that 
stimuli pertaining to areas of individual concern are 
recognized more rapidly than “neutral” stimuli. 

It was held that motivational variables were in- 
volved in the determination of areas of individual 
concern, and that the interaction of motivational with 
perceptual variables would affect perceptually medi- 
ated responses. If homosexuality were an area of 
concern for paranoid individuals, words reflecting 
homosexuality would be recognized more rapidly by 
paranoid individuals than by individuals less con- 
cerned with homosexuality. Correct recognition times 
were independent of word length, familiarity, and 
affective connotation of the words used. 

The Ss were paranoid schizophrenics, unclassified 
schizophrenics, and normals. Words comprising the 
test list were tachistoscopically presented. 

It was found that: (a) paranoid Ss recognized 
homosexual words significantly faster than did the 
other two groups of Ss; (>) there were no significant 
differences between unclassified schizophrenics and 
normals in recognition times to homosexual words; 
and (c) differences in recognition times to hetero- 
sexual words were not significant among the groups. 

The psychoanalytic postulation was supported, in 
that homosexuality appeared to be an area of greater 
concern for paranoid than for the other groups of Ss. 
(Slides ) 


David, Henry P. (Western Psychiatric Institute 
and Clinics, University of Pittsburgh) A cri- 
tique of psychiatric and psychological research 
on insulin coma treatment for schizophrenia. 

Since that day in 1932 when Sakel first announced 
the use of insulin coma as a new treatment for schizo- 
phrenia, insulin shock treatment (IST) has been the 
focus of a great deal of clinical investigation and 
much discussion. This paper is essentially in the na- 
ture of a critique and attempts to discuss methodo- 
logical problems relevant to psychiatric and psycho- 
logical research with IST. 

Psychiatric evaluation of IST has been hampered 
by a general lack of research sophistication among 
clinicians. While a great deal of work has been ac- 
complished, objective data essential for valid conclu- 


sions are mostly lacking. Psychological investigations 
have consisted primarily of (a) observation and ex- 
amination of patients before insulin injection and 
immediately after awakening from the hypoglycemic 
state, (b) evaluation of changes in test performance 
before and after IST utilizing both nonprojective 
and projective techniques, (c) studies aimed toward 
the establishment and validation of prognostic test 
indicators, and (d) investigations of possible de- 
teriorative side effects of IST. 

Many of the shortcomings attributed to psychiatric 
research are equally valid criticisms of psychological, 
primarily “test-oriented” research. All too frequently 
control groups have not been utilized and the statis- 
tical procedures employed leave serious doubts about 
the results obtained. There have been no published 
reports of experiments designed to test specific or 
general hypotheses relevant to the psychological mean- 
ing of IST, or to promote more extensively the under- 
standing of psychological processes involved. After 
20 years of opportunity for research, IST continues 
to offer a major challenge. 


Davidson, Heien H. see Levine, Judith 
Deatherage, Bruce H. see Blodgett, Hugh C. 


DeGaugh, Roy A. (Combat Crew Training Re- 
search Laboratory, HRRC, Randolph AFB) 
The relationship between attitudes and com- 
bat performance of B-29 crews in the Far 
East. (Sponsor, Robert L. French) 

PROBLEM: To investigate the relationship between 
combat performance of B-29 crews in the Far East 
and their attitudes toward various objects or condi- 
tions relevant to crew membership, such as the Air 
Force, their jobs, flying, etc. 
suByEcTs: Members of 103 B-29 crews assigned to 
combat duty in the Far East. 
PROCEDURE: An attitude survey containing 82 items 
was administered to members of 103 B-29 crews who 
were in the process of completing a combat tour in 
the Far East. Crew ratings by superiors were col- 
lected. Ten scales were obtained as the result of an 
iterative method of scaling, and these agreed to a 
considerable extent with those obtained previously 
on a sample of crews in training. Crew means were 
computed and correlated with crew performance as 
measured by superiors’ ratings. Intercorrelations of 
scales were computed and the matrix of intercorrela- 
tions factored by the centroid factor method. Corre- 
lations of the ratings with the rotated factors were 
then computed. 

RESULTS: Significant positive correlations between 

attitude scales and performance were found for all 

but three scales. The latter were in the proper direc- 
tion but did not reach significance at the .05 level of 
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confidence. Three factors were obtained by the factor 
analysis using communality estimates in the diagonals. 
CONCLUSIONS: The attitudes held by combat crew 
members correlate significantly with crew combat 
performance, and thus may possibly be important 
factors in determining the combat performance of 
combat flying crews. Theoretical implications will be 
discussed. 


Delgado, José M. R. see Rosvold, H. Enger 
Denny, M. Ray see Goer, Marvin 


Desiderato, Otello L. (New York University) 
The interaction of several variables in latent 
learning. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effect of five variables 

on latent learning in a T maze. 

sUBJECTS: 96 albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: Ss received four periods of T-maze 

exploration. One goal box was painted white, the 

other black. An empty food dish was present in each 
goal box On the test day, each S was placed 
through the roof into one goal box where it found 
food for the first time. After 1 min. of “prefeeding,” 
it was pleced into the maze stem for a free choice 
trial. Choice-point responses were never reinforced. 

Twenty spaced trials were given, 10 daily. 

Five variables were investigated in a 2° factorial 
design: (a) Straight-alley pretraining. Half the 
Ss received 6 pretraining periods in an empty 
straight alley before T-maze exploration. The others 
received 3 min. of daily handling. (b) Social vs. 
individual exploration. Half the Ss explored the 
T maze 3 at a time. The others explored individually. 
(c) Enforced activity vs. restriction. Half the Ss 
were restricted within small compartments 1 hr. 
before every maze-exploration session. The other 
half were run for 15 min. in an activity wheel 
revolving at 5 rpm. (d) Visual cues. On test trials, 
half the Ss were carried from prefeeding goal box 
to start box in a light-tight box. The others were 
transferred by hand. (¢) Vestibular stimulation. Dur- 
ing this transfer from goal box to start box, half the Ss 
were rotated a full 360° turn. The others were not 
rotated. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Analysis of variance 

indicated that restricted Ss performed better than 

enforced-activity Ss when the vestibular turn was 
omitted. Individual explorers were superior to social 
explorers when alley training was omitted. Ss with 
alley pretraining were superior to Ss lacking this 
pretraining when the vestibular turn was included. 

Other variables produced insignificant differences. 

An interpretation of the data is suggested, employ- 

ing S-R reinforcement- and expectancy-theory con- 

structs. 
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De Valois, Russell L. (University of Michigan) 
The relation of different levels and types of 
motivation to variability of behavior. 

PROBLEM: To determine (a) what effect intensity 

of motivation has on variability of behavior for an 

approach motive (thirst) and an avoidance motive 

(escape from shock); (b) whether there is an 

overlap in the amount of variability with approach 

and avoidance motivation. 

suBjEcTs: 41 albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: The apparatus consisted of five diamond- 

shaped units connected in series, with the entire 

floor electrifiable. Diagonal alleys, one across each 
diamond, formed a path straight to the goal when 
opened. The animals were divided into four motiva- 
tion groups: 6-hr. thirst, 22-hr. thirst, light shock, 
and strong shock. After preliminary experience with 
the whole maze, they were run for 24 days, one trial 

a day, with the middle (diagonal) alleys closed by 

glass doors. Among the measures of variability 

used in this situation were: (a) the extent to which 
the path taken each day differed from that taken 
the previous day, and (b) the amount of uncertainty 

in the responses, treating the 120 responses as a 

continuous binary sequence. On Day 25 the middle 

alleys were opened, and the animals were run 
another 12 trials with shorter paths available. 

In these trials another kind of variability—re- 

sistance to change when a better solution is avail- 

able—was studied. 

RESULTS: (a) Within each type of motivation, the 

low-motivation group was more variable than the 

high-motivation group. (b) There is an overlap in 
the range of variability exhibited by the approach- 

motivated and the avoidance-motivated animals. (c) 

A high positive correlation exists between the 

variability in the first situation (Trials 1-24) and 

in the second situation (Trials 25-36). 

These results indicate a continuum from extreme 
variability to fixation. They conflict with theories 
which postulate a different mechanism for fixated 
than for variable behavior. (Slides) 


d’Heurle, Adma J., & Haggard, Ernest A. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago) Socialization, personality, 
and mental processes. 

PROBLEM: To investigate relationships between 

socialization pressures on children and developing 

patterns of personality needs and mental abilities, 

and their relation to general and differential school 

achievement. 

POPULATION: 76 third-grade children at the Uni- 

versity of Chicago Laboratory School. 

PROCEDURE: To assess parental pressures, personality 

needs, and modes of mental functioning, the 

Rorschach and Children’s Apperception Tests, 
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records of behavioral observations and interviews 
with the children, background data from cumula- 
tive records and parent questionnaires and inter- 
views were used. Achievement test batteries were 
given at the beginning and end of the school year. 
RESULTS: Children who excel in all school subjects: 
their parents exert excessive pressures for school 
achievement; the children have developed preference 
for academic-type subjects, efficient work habits, 
and compliance with teacher wishes and demands. 
They also show strong feelings of guilt, excessive 
concern for orderliness and cleanliness, and express 
strong latent negative feelings toward parental 
figures. Behaviorally, they are more hostile and 
competitive with siblings and peers. Their mental 
approach characterized by  introversiveness, 
facility with words, symbols, and abstract concepts, 
and tendencies to intellectualize experiences. The 
reverse pattern was found for the academic non- 
achievers. 

Children who excel in specific subjects: arith- 

metic achievers tend to be overtly aggressive and 
spontaneous, and confident in their interpersonal 
relations. Reading achievers tend to be restricted and 
compulsive behaviorally, but expansive and free in 
their fantasy life. Spelling achievers tend to be 
passive, conforming, and lacking in spontaneity. 
The findings are independent of such measures of 
mental ability as the Stanford-Binet and PMA 
tests, and relations with school achievement became 
clearer during the school year. 
CONCLUSIONS: Meaningful relations exist between 
the nature of socialization pressures in the home and 
the developing patterns of personality needs, modes 
of mental functioning, and school achievement in 
children. 


Diab, Lutfy see Kates, Solis L. 


Digman, John M. (University of Hawaii) The in- 
fluence of early massing of practice on final 
level of performance of a motor skill. 

Performance decrement in learning can be easily 
demonstrated under conditions of massed practice; 
whether massing during learning has any effect 
on later performance has been, in the last two years, 
an open question. 

To test for the possible effects of early massing 
on terminal performance of a rotary-pursuit skill, 
41 female Ss were distributed into thiee experi- 
mental groups which had the following distinctive 
features: Group A—5-min. and 20-sec. practice 
with no rest; Group B—16 trials of 20 sec. each, 
separated by 10-sec. rests; Group C—16 trials of 
20 sec. each, separated by 10-sec. rests, with a 
5-min. rest following every fourth trial. In addi- 
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tion, all groups received 4 initial trials of 20 sec. 
each, separated by 10-sec. rests. After Trial 20, all 
groups were given 30 additional trials of 20 sec. 
each, separated by 10-sec. rests, with a 2-min. rest 
at the end of every second trial. A week intervened 
between Trials 30 and 31. 

While the three groups differ considerably, and 
significantly, on Trial 21, the size of these differ- 
ences decreases very rapidly. When the means of 
the three groups are adjusted (using the regression 
equation based upon the within-groups sum of cross 
products) for differences in initial ability (as 
measured by the first 4 trials), the differences. on 
Trial 30 are slight and statistically insignificant. 
Following the 1-wk. interval, performance levels of 
the three groups (means adjusted for differences in 
initial ability) are virtually identical on the first 
recall score, on the sum of Trials 46-50, and on 
the sum of Trials 31-50. 

The results can be regarded as further evidence 
against the need of a concept of permanent work 
decrement, at least in the field of motor learning. 


(Slides) 
Docter, Richard see McFarland, Robert L. 


Doidge, William T., & Holtzman, Wayne H. 
(University of Texas) Influence of color upon 
form perception. (Sponsor, Wayne H. Holtz- 
man ) 

PROBLEM: For some time the effects of color upon 
form perception have been of interest to investigators 
using the Rorschach test. This study was under- 
taken to determine the relative influence of bright, 
transparent colors superimposed in different pat- 
terns upon incomplete, line drawings of familiar 
living creatures, forms readily recognized by every- 
one when perceived in their entirety. 

suBJECTS: 128 college students with normal color 

vision. 

PROCEDURE: Twelve drawings from the Holtzman 


. Form-Recognition Test were selected on the basis 
of previous studies, four achromatic cards constitut- — 


ing a practice series for each subject, the remainder 


providing different forms for two test series of four 7 


cards each. Stimulus materials for Part A con- § 
sisted of all the possible combinations of four forms | 
—a woman, a lion, a pig, and a goat; four colors— | 
red, yellow, green, and blue; and four patterns of | 


color application—solid, splotched, wavy striped, 
and speckled. Part B consisted of four different 
forms in combination with red, yellow, blue, and 
no color. Each subject was presented twelve cards 
in groups of four cards each using a Harvard 
Tachistoscope, and time required to recognize the 
figure was recorded. 
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Analysis of variance was made for responses to 

the first card alone in Part A. Similarly, a two- 
way analysis was performed on scores for the first 
card in Part B. Using an arabic-greco-latin square 
for Part A and a greco-latin square for Part B, 
the differential effects of the primary variables 
upon recognition time were examined for repeated 
measures across subjects. 
RESULTS: In Part A, form, color, and pattern effects 
all proved highly significant. In Part B, only form 
was significant. Implications of these and other 
findings for Rorschach color theory as well as gen- 
eral perceptual theory will be discussed. 


Dombrose, Lawrence A. see Slobin, Morton S. 


Drake, Raleigh M. (Kent State University) The 
importance of musical memory in musical 
performance. 

Among tests of musical aptitude, musical memory 
or memory for music in one form or another has 
consistently proved to be the most valid. Biographies 
and the lives of great musicians show without excep- 
tion the possession of phenomenal memories. Why 
this trait is important can be understood if a 
performance analysis is made of typical musical 
activities: learning to play in tune, developing 
technique, composing, conducting, public perform- 
ance, playing from the score, interpretation, and 
general musicianship. The artistic performance of 
good music is a complex task requiring a high 
degree of integration of numerous relatively isolated 
factors. The extent to which this integration in 
musical performance is achieved is mainly propor- 
tional to the degree of musical memory possessed. 


Drasgow, James, & Feldman, Marvin J. (Univer- 
sity of Buffalo) A study of conceptualization 
in schizophrenia through the use of the visual- 
verbal test. 

PURPOSE: This study uses a new test to observe 
systematically the clinical findings that conceptualiza- 
tion in schizophrenia differs from the other major 
clinical groups. This new test may be useful in 
differential diagnosis and also may further an under- 
standing of schizophrenic thought processes. 

TEST DESCRIPTION: The usual verbal test has 42 

cards. Four objects on each card can be formulated 

into two concepts using three objects per concept. 

The relatively simple concepts are based upon color, 

form, size, position, and naming. Errors are scored 

as single and double misses. 

suBjEcTs: Six groups have been tested including 

normals, acute and chronic schizophrenics, neurotics, 

organics, and feebleminded. Each group contained 
between 36 and 50 Ss, who were equated for age 
and intelligence when required. 
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RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Three major types of 
analyses were conducted. The first compared the 
error scores of schizophrenic groups with all other 
groups. Significant differences were found between 
the schizophrenic groups and each of the others. 
Overlap varied from none between schizophrenics 
and normals to considerable overlap between 
schizophrenics and organics. Discriminant functions 
were then used to maximize discrimination. 

Certain formal properties of the test were analyzed. 
The order of difficulty of the kind of concept was 
computed for each group; the difficulty of identical 
concepts was compared to nonidentical concepts; 
and the difficulty of cards with both concepts of 
the same three objects was compared to cards with 
the two concepts on different sets of three objects. 
Results are relevant to a general understanding of 
concept formation and a specific knowledge of 
conceptualization in schizophrenia. 

Qualitative differences in error scores between 
schizophrenics and other groups were noted and 
classified. Schizophrenics made errors in a rela- 
tively unique manner. These findings facilitate 
differential diagnosis and also throw new light on 
schizophrenic thought processes. 


DuBois, Philip H. see Jones, Edward R. 


Dugan, Robert D. (Ohio State University) Com- 
parison of evaluation of B-29 crews in training 
and in combat. 

PROBLEM: Although the ultimate performance crite- 

rion of aircrews is their success in combat, much 

current criterion research has been focused, for 
practical reasons, upon the development of inter- 
mediate criteria based on measures obtained within 

a training situation. The purpose of the present 

study is to investigate the relationship between 

intermediate criteria of this kind and criteria de- 
rived from combat data. 

SUBJECTS: 167 crew members of 29 B-29 aircrews, 

who were evaluated both in training and in combat. 

PROCEDURE: The criterion scores in training were 

derived from the following sources of data: (a) 

proficiency tests, (b) peer ratings, (c) ratings of 

instructors, and (d) flight checks. The combat 
criterion scores were based upon ratings from 
superiors and from peers. Both training and combat 
data were factor analyzed for crew position. In the 
training situation, the data from each of the four 
sources were factor analyzed separately, and the 
resulting factor scores were used as criteria of 
training performance. Similarly, for the combat 
data, the superiors’ and peers’ ratings were each 
factor analyzed and the resulting factor scores used 
as combat performance criteria. The factor scores 
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developed from the training and the combat data 
were then correlated with each other. 

RESULTS: The highest correlations were found be- 
tween proficiency test scores in training and peer 
ratings of proficiency in combat. For certain crew 
positions significant correlations were obtained be- 
tween the proficiency test scores in training and 
superiors’ ratings in combat. Some significant rela- 
tionships were found between peer ratings in train- 
ing and peer ratings in combat. No significant 
correlations were found between flight-check factor 
scores in training and any of the combat criteria. 
For certain crew positions it appeared that the 
specificity of the combat criteria tended to lower 
the relationships between the evaluations of train- 
ing and combat performance. 

This research was supported by the Human 
Factors Operations Research Laboratories, United 
States Air Force, under Contract No. AF 18 
(600) -27. 


Dukes, William F. see Secord, Paul F. 
Dumas, Lenore R. see Fromm, Erika 


Dunlap, Ralph L. (Ohio State University) Some 
effects of social reinforcement on changes in 
attractiveness of children’s goal objects. 

PROBLEM: A social learning theory of personality 

must account for changes in valence of goals and 

goal objects at least partly in terms of social inter- 
action effects. The present study investigated the 
general hypothesis that goal-object valences change 
as a function of the type of expected social (¢.e., 
adult) response associated with the object. Direc- 
tion, degree, and stability of preference change were 
evaluated in relation to a matching variable (initial 
preference level) and three experimental variables: 

(a) type of social reinforcement (mild criticism, 

neutral, strong approval and approval-plus-ex- 

pectancy for extrasituational approval); (6) wune- 
and seven-day retest delays; (c) different retest 
experimenters. 

subjects: 64 third-, fourth-, and fifth-grade boys. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss ranked a set of nine play objects 

for ownership preference. They were then matched 

for initial preference for a predetermined “critical 
goal object” and randomly assigned to one of six- 
teen possible experimental variable combinations. 

E then administered the experimental reinforcement 

in relation to S’s performance of a standard task 

with the critical goal object. Re-rankings of all nine 
objects indicated direction and amount of preference 
for the critical object. 

RESULTS: Analysis of variance of preference changes 

of the critical goal object indicated that only the 

reinforcement variable contributed significantly to 
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mean differences. Both mean increase and propor- 
tion increasing in preference were significantly 
greater for the two positive conditions as compared 
to control and negative conditions. Differences be- 
tween control and negative and between the two 
positive conditions were not significant. Changes 
showed stability and considerable generality in situa- 
tions involving a different adult. The general hy- 
pothesis is supported. Theoretical implications and 
possible refinements of method are discussed. ( Slides) 


Dymond, Rosalind. (University of Chicago) The 
relation of accuracy of perception of the 
spouse and marital happiness. 

PROBLEM: Is accuracy of the perception of the 

marriage partner related to the effectiveness of the 

relationship ? 

suBJECTS: 15 couples who had been married from 

six months to 38 years with a mean duration of 

10.4 years. 

PROCEDURE: First a subjective marital happincss 

quotient was derived by having the couples in- 

dependently give the names of ten married couples 
they knew. They were then asked to rank them 
from one to ten in order of their estimate of the 
happiness of the marriage. Next they were asked 
which couple their own marriage was most like. This 
rank was then taken as their “Happiness Quotient.” 

This divided the group into eight Happy couples 

(ranks 1-3), and seven Unhappy couples (ranks 

4-10). 

Each partner was then required to fill out two 
copies of a questionnaire made up of 115 MMPI 
items, first for himself and second as he predicted 
his spouse would answer it. 

RESULTS: The happy group made significantly fewer 


errors in predicting their spouses’ responses (ft | 


significant at 1%). The partners in the happy group 7 
had a significantly higher degree of similarity of | 
their self concepts (¢ significant at 1%). The happy 7 
group had significantly fewer projection type errors, © 
errors of assuming the spouse will answer similarly © 


when in fact they differ (t significant at 1%). 


An item analysis showed 15 items on which the | 


two groups differ significantly in their answers. 
Two of these are in the nature of validating the 
Happy-Unhappy separation, and the rest are im- 
portant personality indicators. 


concLusions: In this kind of group (marital units) | 


the general proposition was confirmed that ac- 
curate prediction of the partner’s self-concept 
(which assumes high understanding of him) and 
satisfaction with the relationship occur together. 
Lasting love is not blind and ignorance is not bliss. 
Possible predictive indicators of happiness will be 
discussed. 
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Ebel, Robert L. (State University of Iowa) A 
simple procedure for accurately estimating the 
equivalence reliability of a test. 

A simplified procedure has been derived, and the 
necessary special tables provided, for estimating 
the equivalence reliability of a test as defined by 
Kuder-Richardson Formula 8. The procedure is 
defended on the ground that it provides the best 
possible estimate of equivalence reliability, and that 
it can be obtained with no more labor than the 
generally popular but less precise Formula 20. 

Having made a preliminary rough estimate of 
the test’s reliability, the computer enters the ap- 
propriate table with proportions of correct response 
to an item in upper and lower 27% groups, and reads 
a value for pq(1—r,,). These values are summed 
for all items and used with the variance of total 
test scores to estimate the reliability. If this result 
indicates that a substantial error was made in the 
preliminary estimate of test reliability, the process 
is repeated using a table appropriate to the revised 
estimate. 

Sample tables for use with this procedure are 
presented, and results from it are compared with 
those obtained from more laborious procedures or 
from less precise formulas. 


Edwards, Ward. (Johns Hopkins University) In- 
formation, repetition, and reinforcement as 
determiners of two-alternative decisions. 

PROBLEM: What determines repetitive choices be- 

tween two alternatives when probabilities of reward 

(PR) vary? 

suBJEcTs: 24 randomly selected male Johns Hop- 

kins undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: S inserted a nickel chip into a tape- 

programmed slot machine, pressed one of two 

buttons, and received either two chips or none. For 
half the Ss, whenever one button was not rewarded, 
the other was. For the rest PR’s for the two buttons 
always summed to 1, but the sequences were inde- 
pendent, so that on any trial both buttons, either, 
or neither might be correct. Within each of these 
two groups, half the Ss were run with lights which 
flashed after each response above the winning but- 
ton or buttons, and half were not. Each group had 

150 trials per day for nine days. PR’s ranging from 

0.5 to 0.8 were used. 

RESULTS: Count of the frequency of response to 

each side shows that probability of response agrees 

with PR fairly well when PR is 0.5 or 0.6, but is 
greater than PR when PR is 0.7 or 0.8. Few differ- 
ences between the four groups emerge in this kind 
of analysis. 

Analysis of sequences of responses by the tech- 
niques of information theory shows that uncertainty 
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of prediction decreases markedly as PR deviates 
from. 0.5, but is not decreased appreciably for ex- 
treme values of PR by considering sequences of 
length greater than one. The experimental variables 
produce differences in uncertainties. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results of this experiment are 
generally consistent with others in the field. In- 
formation, repetition of previous responses, and 
reinforcement all influenced choices, and considera- 
tion of each of them reduces uncertainty of predic- 
tion. Not much reduction of uncertainty is achieved 
when probabilities are widely divergent from 0.5 
by considering sequences of responses rather than 
single responses. (Slides) 


Ellis, Douglas S., & McHugh, Richard B. (/owa 
State College) Deviant responses in a manipu- 
lative task. 

PROBLEM: The hypothesis that deviantly long re- 

sponses may occur when S repeatedly performs a 

simple motor response is suggested by two con- 

siderations: (a) such responses have been observed 
by Bills in computational problems; (b) Kimble’s 
theory of inhibition suggests that such responses 
function to maintain inhibition at a tolerable level 
when organisms work under massed practice (MP). 

Two specific hypotheses follow from Kimble’s the- 

ory: (a) deviantly long responses will occur under 

MP; (b) more deviant responses will occur under 

MP than under distributed practice (DP). 

suBjEcts: 18,000 responses produced by 12 

college students. 

PROCEDURE: Each S produced 1,500 responses on a 

simple block-turning task. The 12 Ss were equally 

divided between MP and DP. In DP, 
of 20 responses were followed by a 10-sec. rest. 

A microswitch and kymograph recording apparatus 

was used to determine the time to turn each block, 

and the time to travel between blocks. 

The data were analyzed in 20-block sequences, 

using Dixon’s range-ratio criterion for outlying 
measurements. Response- or travel-time measures 
which fulfilled the criterion for an outlyer at the 
5% level of confidence were accepted as deviant 
responses. 
RESULTS: The results for the response-time measures 
were: (a) MP and DP did not differ significantly 
in respect to number of deviant responses; (5) the 
deviant responses under MP were significantly 
longer than those under DP; (c) the fastest response 
in each 20-block sequence was significantly faster 
under MP than DP; (d) response times subsequent 
to a deviant response were not significantly different 
from response times prior to the response. The 
travel-time measures failed to yield an appreciable 
number of deviant responses. 
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concLusions: The results are interpreted to imply 
that MP exaggerates a variability in performance 
present in DP. This variability is tentatively 
identified with shifts in response modes as inhibi- 
tion accumulates. The results also suggest some 
revision in Kimble’s theory: deviant responses occur 
as predicted, but apparently do not have an ap- 
preciable effect on inhibition. (Slides) 


Embree, Royal B., Jr. (University of Texas) 
Method of interpretation and maturity as re- 
lated to what counselees learn from test inter- 
pretations and how they feel about them. 

PROBLEM: This report is based upon two investiga- 

tions. The first study involved analysis of the 

reactions of 75 ninth-grade children to three pro- 
cedures for the interpretation of tests. The second 

study provided analysis of the reactions of 200 

children in grades nine through twelve to a single 

procedure for interpretation of tests. 

suBJEcTs: Students in the public schools of two 

small cities. 

PROCEDURE: The Differential Aptitude Tests and 

the Kuder Preference Record were administered to 

students in the ninth grade of one school and to 
all high school students in the other school. 

In the study which involved method, the scores 
of 25 children were interpreted in private and 
individual conferences. The remaining 50 children 
shared a group interpretation in which they con- 
structed personal profiles under guidance. Twenty- 
five members of this larger group were immediately 
given individualized follow-up conferences. 

In the study which involved maturity, group 
interpretations followed by voluntary individual fol- 
low-up conferences were provided separately for 
students in each of the four grades. 

Interpretations and conferences were handled by 
students at the practicum and internship levels of 
the counselor-training program. 

Four evaluative devices were used in the investi- 
gation: (a) a short objective scale which measured 
facts learned about the tests; (b) a device scored by 
judges against actual test profiles which measured 
facts the counselees had learned about themselves; 
(c) a set of incomplete sentences about tests and 
interpretations which were scored by judges within 
several response categories; and (d) a sample of 
positive and negative statements about tests and 
interpretations handled like a Q sort and scored for 
positive attitude toward the experience. 

Evaluations were secured from children during 
the days immediately following the interpretations. 
RESULTS: Significant differences associated with both 
method and maturity were observed. However, sharp 
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individual differences in reaction were discovered 
in all groups. Results will be presented in the form 
of mimeographed charts. 


Emery, David A. (Research Institute of America) 
The widening gap in executive-supervisory 
attitudes—a nationwide survey. 

PROBLEM: (a) To compare executives’ and super- 
visors’ attitudes at the end of 1951 and 1952 con- 
cerning what kind of information would help super- 
visors most in their work. (b) To develop 
hypotheses about the meaning and probable causes 
of any significant differences or similarities be- 
tween the groups or from year to year. 

suByEcts: 5,231 executives and supervisors from 

over 100 different industries representing com- 

panies of all sizes from each of the census regions. 

PROCEDURE: Questionnaires listing 24 topics known 

to be of supervisory interest were sent out in 

November, 1951 and 1952 to executives and super- 

visors throughout the nation. Supervisors were 

asked to check the topics about which they would 
most like to receive information. Executives, receiv- 
ing the same list, were asked to check topics they 
thought supervisors needed information about most. 

Returns were analyzed to determine what percent- 
age of each group checked each topic each year. 

Topics were ranked according to frequency of 

response and rhos were obtained. 

RESULTS: Disagreement between 

supervisors is much greater now than a year ago. 

Inspection of specific topics shows that in 1951, 

both groups gave “human-relations” topics top 

priority, “procedural” matters came second, and 

“economic information” topics were last. The 1952 

returns, however, show that executives consider 

procedural matters of primary importance and put 
human relations second. Supervisors, on the other 
hand, still regard human relations know-how as 
their greatest need, but want economic information 


executives and 


more than help on procedural matters. Results of | 


additional breakdowns are reported. 


concLusions: The results permit alternative in- | 


terpretations: (a) higher management is losing 
touch with front-line needs; (b) higher management 
is more aware of supervisory needs than super- 


visors themselves. Both of these possibilities point | 
to a general need for better communications between | 


the different levels of management. Additional con- 
clusions are drawn. 


Eriksen, Charles W. see Hake, Harold W. 
Estes, William K. see Lauer, Donald W. 
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Ewing, Thomas N. (Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Illinois) The relation between 
changes in attitudes during counseling and the 
counselor’s estimate of improvement in ad- 
justment. 

The study is concerned with changes which may 
occur during counseling in correlations between 
clients’ ratings of themselves, of the way they would 
like to be (ideal self-rating), of their counselor and 
their parents. More specifically, will attitudes change 
so that clients’ ratings of themselves will approxi- 
mate more closely the ideal self, mean ratings of a 
nonclient population, or their rating of the coun- 
selors ? 

Thirty clients of the University of Illinois Student 
Counseling Bureau rated themselves, their ideal 
self, their counselor, and their parents at approxi- 
mately the beginning and end of counseling regard- 
ing personal problems. For each rating the same 
list of 100 trait names was used. Intercorrelations 
obtained between each of these ratings. A 
normative rating consisting of the mean rating by 
a group of nonclients is also correlated with each 
rating. 

Each client is rated by his counselor on a problem 
checklist as to estimated improvement during coun- 
seling. A weighted sum of these ratings is cor- 
related with changes during counseling in the inter- 
correlations obtained from the client’s ratings. 

Estimated improvement in personal adjustment 
correlates positively at the 1% level of significance 
with an increase in the correlation between: (a) 
rating of self and ideal self-rating, (b) rating of 
self and rating of counselor, (c) rating of self and 
the mean nonclient rating, (d) rating of self and 
ideal self-rating with mean nonclient rating partialed 
out, (e) rating of self and rating of mean nonclient 
rating, with the rating of ideal self partialed out. 
These changes are accounted for more by changes 
in the self-rating than by changes in the other 
ratings. 


are 


Exline, Ralph V. see Horwitz, Murray 
Faison, E. W. J. see Rose, N. 


Farnsworth, Paul R. (Stanford University) Sug- 
gestions for improving the Hevner “mood- 
clock.” 

The Hevner “mood-clock” of descriptive adjec- 
tives has had considerable use in several areas of ex- 
perimental aesthetics. Its 67 adjectives are grouped 
into eight clusters, with the cluster membership 
largely determined by common sense. The members 
ot any given cluster are supposed to describe rather 
similar moods. 
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With the thought that such a worth-while aid 
to phenomenological research merited more atten- 
tion than it has heretofore received, the present 
experimenter decided to ascertain whether or not 
the mood-clock’s cluster placements might not be 
improved upon. By tape-recording he presented 56 
musical phrases to small groups of college students 
(total N =200) who were to check those of the 
mood-clock’s adjectives which seemed to them to 
be most descriptive. The experimenter’s aim was 
to give each adjective its proper representation 
among the phrases, an aim which was not com- 
pletely realized. The number of votes each adjec- 
tive received during the playing of each of the 
musical phrases was tallied and from these tabula- 
tions 67 rank orders were to be determined. Ac- 
tually only 66 rank orders were made since, by 
accident, one adjective was omitted from the lists 
given the Ss. 

Certain of the clusters were found to be properly 
constituted, i.e., the intramember rho’s were above 
.90. Others had far a few of the 
coefficients were, in fact, negative. Suggestions are 
offered for a rearrangement of some of the less 
valid cluster memberships. 


lower rho’s; 


Feifel, Herman. 
Kansas) 
of life.” 

PROBLEM: To explore the general attitudes toward 

aging of schizophrenic patients. 

SUBJECTS: 38 male patients from an NP veterans 

hospital, mostly schizophrenic reaction, paranoid 

type. Mean IQ 108.2+142; mean age 45+97; 

range 20 through 61; 

2.6. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire containing 22 dimen- 

sions, e.g., meaningfulness of life, death, etc., was 

administered to the patients who were asked to 
rank these among 8 age periods ranging from 
childhood through old age. They were also asked 
to state the general meaning of old age for them. 

Age comparisons were made of patients below and 

above 35 years. 

RESULTS: 1. The 30’s are selected as the most 

favorable decade of life followed by adolescence 

and childhood. The 60’s and later years are con- 
sidered the least favorable time of life except for 
interest in religion. 

2. The median peak period for aspects involving 

“physical and psychological functioning” is adoles- 


(Winter VA Hospital, Topeka, 
Schizophrenics rank the “best years 


mean educational level 11.1 + 


cence; for “values,” the 20's; for “status,” “em- 
ployment,” “activities and interests,” the 30's. 
3. The majority of mean ranks assigned the 


different age periods indicate a peak age period 
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with progressive increase in mean ranks for succes- 
sive age periods on either side of the peak period. 

4. Old age is viewed mainly as a period of inac- 
tivity and retirement (26%), approaching death 
(26%), and dependency on others (18%). 

5. No significant differences in ranking exist be- 
tween younger and older patients. 

6. The findings agree substantially with those 
reported by Tuckman and Lorge regarding graduate 
students. 
concLusions: Available evidence concerning indi- 
vidual differences in aging has had little effect on 
this group of schizophrenic patients. Their outlook 
on old age coincides with prevalently held stereo- 
types. Increasing life expectancy and the growing 
importance of the later years underline the need 
of education for the older years. 


Feigenbaum, Louis see Cohen, Jacob 
Feldman, Marvin J. see Drasgow, James 


Feldman, Robert S. (University of Massachusetts) 
The role of response habituation in response 
fixation. 

PROBLEM: To control the effects of response habitua- 

tion in evaluating the effects of random punish- 

ment on response fixation. 

suBjects: 45 albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: All rats were trained to respond on a 

modified Lashley jumping apparatus. The rats were 

then subjected to a frustrating insoluble problem 
situation for 16 days, 10 trials per day. The problem 
was insoluble because the bright and dark windows 
were interchanged and locked in random order so 
that the rats’ responses were punished 50% of the 
time. On each day, during the first 5 trials, the rats 
were free to jump to either of the two windows, but 
on the second set of 5 trials they were forced by 
means of a transparent screen to make responses 
opposite to those made on the first 5 trials. This 
caused the rats to make responses 25% of the time 
to all possible combinations (left-dark, left-bright, 
right-dark, right-bright). Punishment was also given 

50% of the time during guided trials. 

Following the frustration period, the animals were 
presented with a soluble bright-dark discrimination 
problem. In this stage the rats were given no 
guided trials. This stage continued for 20 days, 10 
trials per day, or until the learning criterion was 
met—not more than one error in three consecutive 
days of testing. 

A control group of 94 rats of the same stock and 
age was obtained from another study. These rats 
were treated in the same way as the animals de- 
scribed above, except that these control rats received 
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160 frustration trials with no guidance, followed by 
soluble discrimination problem for 200 trials. 
RESULTS: Thirty of the 45 experimental animals 
(€7%) and only 18 of the 94 control animals (19% ) 
were able to solve the discrimination problem within 
the 200-trial limit. This difference in percentages 
is significant beyond the .01 level of confidence. 
CONCLUSIONS: When rats are not permitted to de- 
velop specific responses during frustration trials, 
there is more likelihood that adaptive responses will 
be expressed when possible. This may mean that part 
of the rigidity characteristic of frustrated organisms 
is due to response habituation. But, some organisms 
still exhibit stereotypy even when no single response 
can be traced to more reinforcement than any other. 
Therefore, Maier’s contention that frustration adds 
an increment to response strength not traceable 
to response reinforcement is supported. 


Fensterheim, Herbert (Service of Physical Medicine 
and Rehabilitation, New York City Hospital), 
& Lakritz, Joseph B. (Service of Physical Medi- 
cine and Rehabilitation, Goldwater Memorial 
Hospital, Welfare Island, N.Y.) An investiga- 
tion of the role of self-concept in the physical 
rehabilitation of the aged. 
PROBLEM: Many aged patients undergoing physical 
rehabilitation are blocked by such factors as lack 
of motivation, general tension and nervousness, low 
pain threshold, onset of secondary physical symp- 
toms, fear of falling, etc. It has been clinically ob- 
served that these are sometimes psychological blocks 
related to certain aspects of the patient’s self-con- 
cept. This experiment investigates relationships be- 
tween success or failure in rehabilitation and such 
factors as the patient’s opinion of his own general 
ability, acceptance of illness or di. bility, perception 
of himself as a patient motivated towards recovery, 
and satisfaction with his own self-concept. 
suByects: 20 men and 20 women, over 65, with 


various illnesses and disabilities, undergoing treat- ~ 


ment in physical rehabilitation medicine. Half of 


these are patients judged by their physicians to be 7 


making satisfactory progress, the other half doing 
poorly, with allowance for variations in physical 
potential. 

PROCEDURE: Each S is shown 12 portrait-type photo- 
graphs of people of his or her own sex. The stimuli 
have been prescaled to yield a wide range of im- 
pressions, and are presented to Ss in a pre-arranged 
random order. The S is instructed to rank the 
photos according to his perception of their: (a) in- 
telligence; (b) extent of illness or disability; (c) 
eagerness to recover and leave the hospital; (d) 
resemblance of photos to S; (e¢) which photos S 
would like io resemble. Each S’s rankings are then 
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intercorrelated by the Spearman rank-difference 
method. Correlations in each group are then com- 
pared. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The differences in the 
intercorrelations of “actual resemblance” with “de- 
sired resemblance” were the only statistically sig- 
nificant findings. Patients in the “satisfactory prog- 
ress” group had high intercorrelations between 
these two rankings, whereas patients whose prog- 
ress was poor were found to have much lower 
intercorrelations. It may be significant that a pa- 
tient’s satisfaction with his self-concept, regardless 
of what this concept is, seems to go along with 
good prognosis in the physical rehabilitation of 
the aged. 


Fiedler, Fred E. (College of Education, University 
of Illinois) Interpersonal perception of key 
men and the effectiveness of surveying teams. 

A previous study of basketball teams suggests the 

hypothesis that more effective teams and relatively 
ineffective teams prefer different persons as co- 
workers. In two independent samples we found 
negative correlations (—.69, —.58) between the 
proportion of games a team won and the assumed 
similarity score, ASo, of the team’s preferred co- 
worker. Because a number of tests were computed, 
we do not consider the basketball findings as estab- 
lished. The present study tests the hypothesis that 
the ASo of preferred co-workers in surveying teams 
is negatively related to team effectiveness. 
SAMPLE: 22 student surveying parties, working in 
teams of 3-4. 
INSTRUMENT: (a) Sociometric ratings to determine 
the team’s most preferred co-worker, and (b) inter- 
personal perception tests to measure ASo: the S 
predicts how a preferred work companion will de- 
scribe himself on a paper-and-pencil personality 
test. He also predicts the responses of a rejected 
work companion. ASo is then computed by correlat- 
ing S’s predictions of his best and poorest co- 
worker’s responses. 

CRITERION: The main criterion in surveying is ac- 

curacy in mapping. Rankings were here obtained 

from instructors who had intensively supervised 
the teams over a five-week period. 

RESULTS: The preferred co-worker’s ASo correlated 

significantly in the predicted direction with team 

effectiveness (—.51), thus supporting the hypothesis. 

Low ASo on the basis of previous studies has 
been interpreted as indicating a task-oriented, rela- 
tively cold person. Since more effective teams chose 
low ASo persons, we expected to find them less 
congenial. While the findings are not significant, 
they suggest that the more congenial surveying 
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teams tend to be less effective, i.e., accurate, than 


the less congenial teams. 


Findlay, Donald C., & McGuire, Carson. (AFF 
Human Research Unit No. 1, Fort Knox, xen- 
tucky, and The University of Texas) Abstract 
thinking of children differing in family status 
and age-grade. 

The experiment was one of several dealing with 
cultural, genetic, and cognitive aspects of concept 
formation. One proposition to be tested was that 
abstract thinking is a function not only of develop- 
mental processes (maturation), but also of condi- 
tions arising out of discrepancies in social learning 
(socialization). Abstract behavior measured 
by performance on a radically modified form (TBT) 
of the block technique originated by Ach. Success- 
ful performance was possible only when Ss separated 
out, or abstracted, two or four variable attributes 
of the blocks relevant to a sorting problem. 

A variance model was employed with age-grade, 
family status, sex, and order of presentation as 
potential sources of variation. The sample population 
included 144 Ss, 48 in each of grades 3, 6, and 9. 
Within subsamples of 48, evenly divided by sex, 
24 each were from middle- and lower-status homes. 
Only children with IQ between 90 and 110 were 
eligible for selection. 

Each S undertook a sequence of three of the four 
TBT problems. For solution, problems required 
isolation and combination of color-breadth, color- 
height, shape-breadth, or shape-height abstractions. 
Scoring was based on the number of positive “helps” 
required before solution. 

Significant differences were found in main effects 
for age-grade, family status, and presentations, but 
not for sex. By presentations, ranking in order 
from the least difficult was SH-SB-CH, CB-CH-SB, 
SB-CB-SH, and CH-SH-CB (almost equivalent). 
Nohe of the interactions reached significance. 

Abstract thinking measured by TBT performance 
increased with age. Girls with learning sets achieved 
in a middle-class life-style were superior at every 
age. Middle-status boys clearly were superior in 
grade 9. As one of the repeated abstraction elements, 
shape and color repetitions facilitated performance 
more than breadth or height. (Slides) 


Fitts, P. M. see Bennett, W. F. 


Fitzelle, George T. (Department of Home Eco- 
nomics, Division of Child Development and Fam- 
ily Relations, University of California, Los An- 
geles) Proverbs as a measure of strength of 
opinion: the relationship between strength of 
opinion and adjustment. (Sponsor, Russell C. 
Smart) 
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PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which middle- 
aged and older women who score “high” and “low” 
on a measure of adjustment (Burgess, E. W., Cavan, 
R. S., Havighurst, R. J. Your activities and at- 
titudes. Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1948) 
can make decisions regarding the strength of their 
beliefs in matters relating to health, friends, etc. 
It is hypothesized that the ability to make such 
decisions is one indication of a functioning philosophy 
of life and is therefore related to personal adjust- 
ment. This hypothesis is based upon the assumption 
that well-adjusted older people cannot be tentative 
about their beliefs in many different areas of life. 
suByEcts: 76 middle-class widows of age 55 and 
over, living in two similar college communities. 
The proverbs were administered to those scoring 
in the upper and lower deciles. 

METHOD: Proverbs were pretested in order to ob- 
tain four proverbs from eight areas of life which 
would represent three points on a scale of general 
attitude: one proverb expressing “favorable” at- 
titudes, another expressing “unfavorable” attitudes, 
and two proverbs which could be interpreted as 
either “favorable” or “unfavorable.” The Ss rated 
the proverbs on a six-point scale according to the 
extent of their agreement or disagreement. 
RESULTS: The difference between the two groups 
with regard to the tendency of the “lows” to choose 
neutral items (agree slightly more than disagree) 
was significant at the 0.5% level. The tendency of 
the “highs” to select the extreme options (strongly 
agree or disagree) was significant at the 0.1% level. 
DIscussION: Since the two groups were selected 
on the basis of adjustment score and since both 
tests differentiate between the two groups, it is pos- 
sible that both tests measure the same characteristics. 
Various factors were present which lend credibility 
to the original hypothesis. 


Fitzpatrick, Robert, & Vasilas, James N. (Ameri- 
can Institute for Research) WNear-accident re- 
ports in aviation: their collection and analysis. 
(Sponsor, Robert Fitzpatrick) 

PROBLEM: Under the sponsorship of the Air Force 

School of Aviation Medicine, this study investigated 

how reports of near-accidents, or “close-calls,” 

might best be collected and analyzed to supplement 
records of aircraft accidents as aids to accident 
prevention and research. 

susyects: Pilots from eight Air Force bases sub- 

mitted 618 anonymous reports in the experimental 

study. Additional reports received from 12 other 

bases brought the total number to 1,778. 

PROCEDURE: After preliminary study, two proposed 

methods of collecting reports were tried out in 

succession, but in counterbalanced order, at the 
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eight bases. Both numbers and kinds of reports were 
considered in evaluating the methods. 

RESULTS: The “group-orientation” method (in which 
the local Flight Safety Officer called in groups of 
pilots periodically to write reports) yielded greater 
numbers of reports than the other experimental 
method. Both methods elicited more reports than 
have been collected by previous methods. The kinds 
of reports collected by the new methods appear to 
be more usable for detection of unsafe acts than 
are reports obtained by previous methods. Finer 
breakdowns of reports spotlighted certain errors and 
malfunctions which appear to be specific to, and 
diagnostic for, certain aircraft and situations. 
CONCLUSIONS: Near-accident reports show substan- 
tial promise as aids to accident prevention. Near- 
accidents appear to be relevant, frequent, and amen- 
able to detailed reporting and analysis. However, 
the numbers and kinds of reports obtained depend 
upon the method of collection. Further refinement 
of methodology should provide working procedures 
for continuous collection, correction-oriented analy- 
sis, and effective dissemination of information from 
near-accident reports. 


Fleishman, Edwin A. (Human Resources Research 
Center, Lackland AFB) The relation between 
abilities and improvement with practice in 
complex psychomotor performance. 

PROBLEM: Measures of psychomotor skills typically 
show extensive improvement even during the brief 
testing period. It then becomes important to in- 
vestigate possible changes in the factor structure of 
such tests as a function of practice on the test. 
More specifically an attempt was made to identify 
the factors involved at different stages of perform- 
ance on a criterion psychomotor task through the 
inclusion of well-established reference variables in 
the analysis. The analysis also was aimed at identify- 
ing (a) the stages of practice in which the task is 
most complex, (b) the stages at which systematic 
changes in factor structure occur, (c) the stage at 
which the factor structure becomes stabilized, and 
(d) the relative importance of “motor” versus 
“nonmotor” factors at early and late stages of 
practice. 
suByects: 200 basic airmen. 
PROCEDURE: Practice on the criterion task, the Com- 
plex Coordination Test, was continued for 64 two- 
minute trials. Eighteen printed and psychomotor 
tests were also administered. Scores obtained during 
eight stages of learning and the 18 test variables 
were subjected to a Thurstone centroid factor analy- 
sis. 

RESULTS: The orthogonal solution of rotated factors 

revealed nine meaningful factors: Psychomotor Co- 
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ordination, Rate of Movement, Spatial Relations, 
Perceptual Speed, Visualization, Mechanical Ex- 
perience, Numerical Facility, Psychomotor Speed, 
and a factor specific to the stages of practice on the 
criterion task. 

concLusions: Considerable but systematic changes 
occurred in the factor structure of the criterion test 
as practice on the task was continued. The test was 
most complex factorially in the initial stages and 
progressively less complex as practice continued. 
There was also a progressive shift in the nature of 
the factors contributing variance at different stages 
of practice. At early stages of practice certain 
“nonmotor” factors predominate, but at later stages, 
“motor” factors predominate. The results are dis- 
cussed with implications for test development in this 
aptitude area, for problems of criterion analysis, and 
for learning theory. 


Fleishman, Edwin A. see Hempel, Walter E. 
Forgays, D. G. see Cloonan, T. F. 


Forgays, D. G., & Roby, Thornton B. (Combat 
Crew Training Research Laboratory, HRRC, 
Randolph AFB) Group effectiveness in 
bomber crews: analysis of in-flight com- 
munications in the study of coordination. 

PROBLEM: Research on small group performance has 
been hampered by the complexity of relationships 
between predictor variables and end-products of 
performance. The need for theoretical models to 
bridge this gap is evident. Although various models 
exist, each containing important features, none quite 
seems to suffice. Recently, a theoretical model deal- 
ing with the communication process and its rela- 
tion to group efficiency was developed. The measure- 
ment situation for which it was primarily designed 
is the area of interphone communication occurring 
in B-29 crews during flight. As an initial test of the 
utility of the model and its suggested hypotheses, 
the present study was undertaken. 

suBjects: A sample of 67 B-29 crews which received 

combat crew training at Randolph Air Force Base, 

Texas, during 1951-52. 

PROCEDURE: Interphone communication recordings 

were obtained during typical training flights for the 

crews. Employing these interphone protocols and 

a rather extensive scoring system, indices of co- 

ordinational performance suggested by the theoretical 

model, e.g., measures of the anticipation of in- 
formational needs, measures of the distribution of 
communication, etc., were calculated. Index computa- 
tion was directed at three levels, the over-all crew, 
subteams within the crew, and the individual. Indices 
representing these three levels were related to various 
end-product criterion measures, including bomb 
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scores, measures of navigational accuracy, and in- 
structor ratings. 

RESULTS: The indices used in this study were found 
to possess reliability sufficiently high to be useful 
for research purposes. Significant relationships were 
found between various of the coordinational-index 
scores and external criterion measures. 
CONCLUSIONS: These results are accepted as generally 
supportive of the theoretical model suggested for 
dealing with the analysis of the interactions and 
performances of groups. Further development and 
extension of the model to deal with a larger class of 
communications and groups, as well as future steps 


to refine and validate it empirically, will be discussed. 
(Slides ) 


Fox, David see Lorge, Irving 


Fox, David, Lorge, Irving, Weltz, Paula, & Her- 
rold, Kenneth. (Teachers College, Columbia 


University) Comparison of decisions written 
by large and small groups. (Sponsor, Irving 
Lorge) 


PROBLEM : To compare the quality of decisions written 
by small ad hoc staffs, 6 to 8 men, and large ad hoc 
staffs, 12 and 13 men. 

suBjects: 400 Air Force officers enrolled at the Air 
University. 

PROCEDURE: Small staffs of 6 to 8 officers and large 
staffs of 12 to 13 officers were formed, ad hoc, to 
work for 50 minutes on a plan of action to solve a 
complex human relations problem. 

RESULTS: The decisions were appraised by 
Quality Points Score (Lorge et al.). 

The quality of the decisions written by the large 
staffs were significantly superior to that of decisions 
written by small staffs. Thus, in a 50-minute period 
a large ad hoc staff of 12-13 officers was able to 
organize and establish channels of communication 
to produce a written group product superior in 
quality to those produced by small staffs of 68 
officers in the same length of time. 

This apparent superiority of large staffs contradicts 
the general finding in the literature that a group of 
8 or more members cannot operate as efficiently in 
a problem-solving or decision-making situation as 
a smaller group. 


the 


Freeburne, Cecil M., & Schneider, Marvin. (Bow!l- 
ing Green State University, Bowling Green, 
Ohio) Shock for right and wrong responses 
in learning and extinction with human sub- 
jects. (Sponsor, Cecil M. Freeburne) 

PROBLEM: Previously, the senior writer and Taylor 

found faster learning in animal Ss shocked for both 

right and wrong responses than in Ss not shocked 


a 
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for either response. The present study investigated 
the effect of shock for right and wrong responses with 
human Ss, in both learning and extinction. 
suBJEctTs: 70 volunteer men and women from under- 
graduate psychology classes at Bowling Green. 
PROCEDURE: Ss learned a pattern of 20 right-left 
choices in a temporal maze, indicating choices by 
pressing electric switches. Learning and extinction 
took place under the following conditions: no-shock 
(in learning ), no-shock (in extinction) ; shock-wrong, 
no-shock; shock-wrong, shock-wrong; shock-right, 
no-shock; shock-right, shock-right; shock-both, no- 
shock; shock-both, shock-both. Shock was adminis- 
tered by way of a metal contact with S’s hand. Correct 
responses were reinforced by a tone of 512 cps, which 
was omitted during extinction. Shock, sequence of 
choices, and tone were controlled by an electronic 
timer. 

RESULTS: Analyses of variance yielded F ratios which 
were significant beyond the .001 level of confidence 
for both learning and extinction. The ¢ test revealed 
that learning under all three shock conditions was 
significantly faster than with no shock, and the shock- 
both group learned significantly faster than the shock- 
right group. Of the 21 comparisons among extinction 
conditions, 10 were statistically significant. In order 
from fastest extinction to slowest, the conditions 
were: shock-both, no-shock; shock-right, no-shock; 
shock-both, shock-both; no-shock, no-shock; shock- 
wrong, no-shock; shock-right, shock-right; shock- 
wrong, shock-wrong. 

CONCLUSIONS: For learning, the results obtained with 
human Ss are in accord with those previously ob- 
tained with animal Ss, and can be interpreted accord- 
ing to the Spence-Hull frame of reference. The ex- 
tinction results, though more complex, are in general 
agreement. 


Freeman, Walter see Robinson, Mary Frances 


Fritz, Martin F. (Jowa State College) Psycho- 
logical factors in educational television. 

Television is characterized by immediacy which is 
a feeling on the part of the viewer that something 
is actually taking place before his eyes. Certain ex- 
periments and observations indicate that the factor 
of immediacy is of considerable importance. A short- 
coming of the television camera is its inability to 
adequately reproduce the panorama of the human eye. 
Certain techniques are resorted to in order to mini- 
mize this deficiency. Movement is exaggerated on 
TV and therefore motions must be slowed down. 
Writing on the blackboard must be restricted and 
also made more compact. “Fades” and “dissolves” as 
transitional devices should be used sparingly in edu- 
cational TV. Over-the-shoulder shots are valuable 
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for certain subjective presentations. “Noisy” settings 
are to be avoided because they constitute visual dis- 
tractions. There is a decided size illusion because the 
TV screen is actually equivalent to viewing an area 
about the size of a postage stamp at reading distance. 


Froehlich, Clifford P. (School of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Berkeley) Test-score in- 
formation in the counseling process. 

PROBLEM: Counseling has been characterized as es- 


sentially a learning situation in which the counselee . 


learns more about himself. The content of counseling 
is therefore information about the counselee. Certain 
counselors introduce test-score information into the 
counseling process on the assumption that it enriches 
the content of counseling and hence enables the coun- 
selee to learn more about himself. This study was 
designed to ascertain the accuracy with which coun- 
selees can recall the test-score information which they 
“learned” during counseling. 

suBJECTS: Two groups of high school students in 
two California public schools. 

PROCEDURES: All students were counseled in a man- 
ner which placed emphasis on test-score information. 
After counseling students were asked to recall test- 
score information. 

Discussion: The correlations between “actual” and 
“remembered” test scores are low. High-scoring stu- 
dents distort their scores less than low-scoring stu- 
dents. Accuracy of recalling scores varies consider- 
ably from one type of test to another. 

IMPLICATIONS: The report points out implications of 
data for counseling practice and for criteria of coun- 
seling effectiveness. 


Fromm, Erika, Dumas, Lenore R., Leimert, Mary . ~ 


L., & Marcus, Richard E. (Department of 
Otolaryngology, Colleges of Medicine, University 
of Illinois) A contribution to the theory of 
intelligence testing; with special application 
to children. (Sponsor, Erika Fromm) 
PROBLEM: Do intelligence tests measure intelligence 
only, divorced from the total personality, or do they 
really measure other aspects of personality or per- 
sonality development as such? Currently, child intelli- 
gence and infant developmental tests are used in a 
static way, except by intuitive clinicians who base 
their dynamic interpretation on qualitative hunches. 
The theory of intelligence lags far behind the practical 
use of intelligence tests. 
PROCEDURE: We believe that the way to get a theory 
behind testing is to analyze all the factors that might 


contribute to successes or failures on test items. Con- | 


sequently, a careful analysis of all subtest items of 
the fifteen most widely used standardized infant de- 
velopmental and child intelligence tests was under- 
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taken. The purpose was to uncover each one of the 
great variety of factors which may lead to success or 
failure on any single test item, rather than to think 
only of the factor in which the item may be loaded. 
RESULTS: No subtest item contains only one factor, 
nor do intelligence tests measure intelligence or “abil- 
ity” only. Each subtest taps a number of personality 
dimensions. Intelligence tests, if understood in their 
full implications, measure personality development, of 
which the higher mental processes are but one facet. 
Intelligence tests can be used as dynamic personality 
tests. In particular, they measure ego development, 
ego strength, and ego weaknesses. 

concLusions: Our results seem to furnish a new 
underlying theory for developmental and intelligence 
tests, and to demonstrate that this is the same theory 
as that underlying projective techniques. Thus the 
cleavage which has heretofore existed between these 
two areas of psychology would be bridged. At the 
same time child intelligence and developmental tests, 
if understood and used according to the way proposed 
here, may help fill the long-existing need for the in- 
tegration of psychoanalytic hypotheses with data of 
direct developmental observation. (Slides) 


Frost, Laurence L. see Thaler, Margaret B. 
Fruchter, Benjamin see Mahan, William W., Jr. 


Fuller, John L. (R. B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory) An experimental investigation of he- 
reditary differences in behavior in dogs. 

Dogs (N = 142) of five pure breeds and of one F; 
hybrid were given two 5-day periods of training in 
walking on a lead beside a handler. Scoring was 
based upon demerits in 5 categories: balking, fighting 
the lead, interfering with the handler, running ahead 
or behind, and vocalization. Total score means were 
in the order: Basenjis, Shetland Sheep Dog, hybrid 
of Basenji and Cocker Spaniel, Beagle, Cocker 
Spaniel, Wirehaired Terrier. Breed differences in 
total score and on each category-score were highly 
significant (p < .001). Each breed has a characteristic 
category-score profile. Sex differences in total scores 
were not significant, but did appear in category scores. 

Total scores can be approximated by a set of linear 
regression equations with slopes and initial day in- 
tercepts which are characteristic of each genetic 
group. The initial day intercept is taken as a measure 
of wildness; the slope gives a measure of the effect 
of training. Both parameters must be specified to 
characterize a breed. 

The correlation coefficient between lead training 
scores and scores on a similar stair-climbing test was 
.09 for the entire population, but highly significant 
r’s were obtained for some breed subsamples. This 
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suggests a genetic influence upon the organization of 
specific abilities, and requires consideration of the 
meaning of intertest correlations. 

The results of this experiment indicate that highly 
specific items of behavior are involved in breed dif- 
ferences. It is concluded that particulate measures of 
behavior which fit the particulate concepts of genetics 
will be more useful in studying the inheritance of 
behavior than measurements of constitutional type. 


Garvey, W. D. see Knowles, W. B. 


Garvey, W. D., Knowles, W. B., & Newlin, E. P. 
(Naval Research Laboratory) Increasing dis- 
play-control efficiency by altering informa- 
tional coding. (Sponsor, W. D. Garvey) 

PROBLEM: Several experiments have been conducted 
to determine the relationship between display-opera- 
tor-control efficiency and informational coding. The 
results indicated that the coding process was an im- 
portant determiner of the operator’s information hand- 
ling capacity. With regard to the particular displays 
and controls used in these studies, the most efficient 
systems appeared to be those which permitted the 
operator to code a maximum number of the S-R ele- 
ments in spatial dimensions and a minimum number 
in more analytical dimensions. The present experi- 
ment was conducted to determine whether display- 
control efficiency could be improved by the application 
of this principle, i.e., maximizing the number of S-R 
elements affording coding of a spatial nature. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Eight sailors were Ss in 
a latin-square design. Prior to the experiment proper, 
Ss were matched into two groups. The amount of 
information presented per stimulus and the motor 
difficulty were constant from group to group. The 
variable of complexity of coding was manipulated in 
the experimental group by placing lines on the dis- 
play and control in such a manner as to permit spatial 
coding of messages which had previously been de- 
termined to require analytical verbal coding. The 
efficiency of the systems was measured in terms of 
mean response time to 100 stimuli. The Ss were given 
one trial of 100 stimuli on each of the systems for 
35 days. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The results showed that 
efficiency was enhanced for those systems where addi- 
tion of lines afforded increased spatial coding. This 
enharcement increased with practice. When the lines 
were removed on the 27th day of practice, the per- 
formance time was substantially increased for those 
systems where the addition of lines had afforded an 
increase in spatial coding. (Slides) 


Geller, Irving see Brady, Joseph V. 
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Gerard, Harold B. (New York University) The 
effect of different dimensions of disagreement 
upon the influence process in small groups. 

PROBLEM: To demonstrate that previous findings con- 
cerning the effects of pressures toward uniformity 
upon the influence process in a group will generalize 
to group situations where more than one dimension 
of disagreement exists among the group members. 
suBjects: 393 volunteers from freshman English 
classes at the University of Michigan. 
PROCEDURE: It was possible for Ss in each of 36 ex- 
perimental groups, ranging in size from 8 to 14 mem- 
bers, to disagree among themselves both as to the 
relative importance of the two issues which they were 
to discuss and as to their opinions on each issue. 
These choices were made public. Utilizing a fourfold 
design, the groups were studied under conditions of 
high and low pressures toward uniformity and under 
conditions of perceived homogeneity and heterogene- 
ity of membership with respect to the possession of 
skills and information. These variables were induced 
by verbal instructions. The Ss indicated any changes 
of opinion which occurred during a 20-minute dis- 
cussion which was carried on via written messages. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: In all but four of the 
groups, a majority-minority subdivision occurred with 
respect to the choice of which issue was more im- 
portant. An analysis of the communication content, 
the choice of recipient for communication, and the 
changes of opinion which occurred support the fol- 
lowing inferences: (a) The division of the group into 
a majority and minority had a crucial effect upon the 
need for support by the members of these subgroups. 
The minority members manifested a greater need for 
support than did those in the majority. (b) Greater 
pressures toward uniformity arose in the homogeneous 
than in the heterogeneous groups, being accentuated 
under high pressures toward uniformity. (c) Pres- 
sures to agree with “experts” arose in the hetero- 
geneous groups, being accentuated under high pres- 
sures toward uniformity. (d) The tendency for group 
subdivision was greater in the heterogeneous than in 
the homogeneous groups. 


Gibbs, Patricia K. see Maccoby, Eleanor E. 
Gibby, Robert G. see Hiler, E. Wesley 


Gibson, Eleanor J. (Cornell University) The ef- 
fect of training on absolute estimation of dis- 
tance over the ground. 

Can estimation of visually perceived distances be 
improved by training, when the distances are per- 
ceived over a ground surface and when the same 
stretch of distance is never judged twice? Absolute 
judgments of distance were made in yards. The 
judging ground was a flat mowed field, 500 by 150 


yards, devoid of any obstructions except the targets. 
Twenty-one targets were so laid out in relation to 
six station points that O never judged the same target 
from the same station point more than once. Thus it 
was impossible for O to memorize a given distance 
associated with a given target. 

An experimental group was given a pretest and a 
posttest of 18 judgments, the targets ranging from 
52 to 395 yd. from O. Interpolated training consisted 
of 18 judgments at each of five different station 
points, with correction by E. A control group fol- 
lowed the same procedure except for omission of the 
90 training trials. Thirty Os from the Cornell popu- 
lation, and 92 basic trainee airmen served as Ss. 

Results showed enormous variance between Os in 
the pretest. Mean constant errors for different Os 
ranged from an underestimation of 158 yd. to an 
overestimation of 553 yd. for all targets. Training 
reduced constant errors and group variability. Some 
individuals shifted from underestimation to overesti- 
mation, or vice versa, but the over-all effect was an 
increase in accuracy. Individual consistency increased 
significantly with training. It also increased slightly 
for the control group. The results are interpreted to 
mean that training by corrective reinforcement can 
shift O’s subjective scale in the direction of veridi- 
cality; and that perceptual learning, in the sense of 
an increased specificity between stimulation and a 
judgmental category, can occur. (Slides) 


Girdner, John B. (Duke University) An experi- 
mental analysis of the behavioral effects of a 
perceptual consequence unrelated to organic 
drive states. 

Necessary involvement of organic drives, directly 
or indirectly, in behavior production has been widely 
assumed and recently questioned, specifically in 
curious, exploratory, or manipulative behavior. One 
determinant of such behavior may be perceptual 
changes produced by the behavior itself (perceptual 
consequence). 

To study such effects, a situation was developed 
in which occurrence of a simple identifiable stimulus 
was contingent upon an operationally definable and 
behaviorally specific act. Systematic variations of 
exposure to the perceptual consequence and exposure 
to the experimental situation prior to introduction 
of the consequence were investigated. 

The situation consisted of a small, dimly il- 
luminated, rectangular box with a fixed bar at one 
end. Touching the bar resulted in immediate ap- 
pearance of a small, dim light coterminous with bar 
contact. Experimental periods were of 10-min. dura- 
tion on 9 successive days. Number and duration of 
contacts were recorded during successive half 
minutes. 
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Ninety-six albino rats were divided into eight 
groups. One group received the light consequence 
throughout, one never. For other groups, the light 
was introduced, or was removed, after Days 1, 3, and 
6. 

It was found that with and without light, response 
rate decreased rapidly within and over several days. 
Rates are greater with than without light for four 
days. This difference in rate increased with 0, 1, 
and 3 days of exposure to apparatus without light. 
Introduction of light after Days 3 and 6 produced 
absolute increases over the previous non-light day. 
Indication of some persistence of higher rates was 
obtained after removal of light. 

The effect of this perceptual consequence not 
related to organic drives suggests desirability of 
further analysis with this methodology. A char- 
acteristic of the perceptual consequence is suggested 
to account for both increased response rate upon 
introduction of light and decrements in rate for all 
groups. (Slides) 


Glaser, Robert, & Schwarz, Paul A. (American 
Institute for Research and University of Pitts- 


burgh) Scoring problem-solving test items 
by measuring information. (Sponsor, Robert 
Glaser ) 


A technique, called the tab item, has been developed 
for the measurement of proficiency in diagnostic 
problem-solving tasks. In this item, information 
concerning the results of whatever diagnostic pro- 
cedures and solutions the examinee chooses are 
given to him at the time he selects them. The pri- 
mary purpose of this paper is to indicate how the 
measure of information developed by Shannon offers 
a rational basis for scoring a tab item. 

A quantitative measure may be applied which is 
an indication of the amount of information the 
examinee obtains per diagnostic procedure. For ex- 
ample, a four-solution tab item contains two bits of 
information. If an examinee makes the correct choice 
on his first try at a solution, he has applied two bits 
of information and is credited with that amount. 
If he makes an incorrect choice and then chooses 
again, he is presented with only three possibilities. 
What has happened is that the tester, by informing 
the examinee of his error, has reduced the uncer- 
tainty of the problem situation. The tester has, in 
effect, applied the information originally available 
to the examinee to apply in choosing between two 
alternatives: the rejected answer (probability one- 
fourth) and the three remaining ones (probability 
three-fourths). Hence, the information the tester has 
supplied on the first choice is: Hi=% log 
log 3% or H:=.81. After a first incorrect choice, 
therefore, the examinee is left with a situation that 
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requires 2 minus the .81 bits applied by the tester 
or 1.19 bits. If the examinee chooses correctly on 
his second trial he has applied that amount of in- 
formation and is so credited. This amount of in- 
formation applied is divided by the total number of 
diagnostic procedures performed. This ratio yields 
the amount of information obtained by the examinee 
per diagnostic procedure. Similarly, the information 
associated with the remaining three-choice situation 
and the remaining two-choice situation which may 
occur can be determined. 


Glickman, Albert S. (Officer Personnel Research 
Project, American Institute for Research) An 
analysis of some ship performance measures 
by the Wherry-Gaylord iterative factor analy- 
sis method. 

PROBLEM: The ultimate level of performance at 

which it is practically possible to obtain quantita- 

tive measurements of “success” in naval operations 

is at the level of the performance of the ship as a 

whole. This pilot investigation explores the feasi- 

bility of applying factor analysis to ship performance 
evaluation data in order to develop high level crite- 
rion measures for the validation of more proximate 
subcriteria and predictors of personnel performance. 

POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: Data obtained on 59 

ship evaluation variables for 55 ships of various 

types (out of an original pool of 91 variables for 

103 cases), extracted from files of regular competi- 

tive exercises, were analyzed by the Wherry-Gaylord 

iterative factor analysis method. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Six factors were de- 

rived. The basic ship performance evaluation data 

from the sample of ships used in this study demon- 
strate the presence of underlying basic dimensions 
which can account for the common variance of the 
scores meaningfully and parsimoniously, suggesting 
the feasibility of developing useful high level criteria. 

Impli-ations for personnel research in the Navy 

are discussed. 


Goer, Marvin, & Denny, M. Ray. (Michigan State 
College) Position preference and discrimina- 
tion learning. (Sponsor, M. Ray Denny) 

PROBLEM: The experiment was designed to test the 

effect of position habit on brightness discrimination 

learning. 

suByEcTs: 46 hooded rats were divided into five 

groups of 10, 10, 10, 10, and 6 animals. 

PROCEDURE: There were three experimental groups 

and two control groups. The apparatus was a modified 

Grice-type discrimination box. The treatment was 

as follows: Experimental Group I was given a 

relatively weak position habit; Experimental Group 

II was given a position habit of intermediate 


a 
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strength; Experimental Group III was given a rela- 
tively strong position habit. Control Group I did 
not receive any experimental strengthening of the 
position habit. Control Group II was matched against 
Experimental Group II with regard to the extra 
amount of training, number of reinforcements, and 
pattern of reinforcements, without consistently 
strengthening the position habit. Following this 
training all groups were required to learn a black- 
white brightness discrimination problem in the ap- 
paratus to a criterion of 9 out of 10 correct responses 
per day. A noncorrection technique was utilized 
throughout the experiment. 
RESULTS: Application of an analysis of variance 
revealed the following results: (a) Experimental 
Groups I and II required significantly fewer trials 
to learn the black-white discrimination problem 
than did Control Groups I and II. (b) Experimental 
Groups I and II were not significantly different from 
one another with regard to learning the discrimina- 
tion problem, and the same was true with respect to 
Control Groups I and II. Experimental Group III 
required a significantly greater number of trials to 
learn the black-white discrimination problem than 
did any of the other groups. 

In general, these results do not follow directly 
from the position taken by Spence and will be 
interpreted in terms of frustration-induced learning. 


(Slides) 


Gogel, Walter C., & Harker, George S. (Army 
Medical Research Laboratory, Fort Knox, Ken- 
tucky) The effectiveness of size cues to rela- 
tive depth as a function of the lateral separa- 
tion of objects. 

In this study, the perceived relative depth location 
of two actual objects was investigated by using a 
stereoscopically projected circular test object which 
was adjusted by O to apparent depth equality with 
each of the two objects, when the test object was 
laterally displaced from one of the objects but not 
from the other. 

One experiment used two playing cards of differ- 
ent size, both of which were physically located at 
the same distance from O. Each card was viewed 
binocularly. Two different amounts of lateral separa- 
tion between the two cards were used. The results 
from this experiment indicate that the apparent 
difference in depth between the two cards was greater 
with the larger lateral separation of the cards. 

In a second experiment which used a situation 
similar to that of the first experiment, one of the 
cards was seen binocularly while the other was seen 
monocularly. The results indicate that, in this ex- 
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periment also, the apparent difference in depth be- 
tween the two cards was greater with the larger 
lateral separation. 

In a third experiment, using a square and a 
rectangle, it was demonstrated that a monocular ob- 
ject would tend to be seen at the same apparent 
depth as a binocular object, and the results from a 
fourth experiment, using two squares and a rec- 
tangle, indicate that the strength of this tendency is 
inversely related to the lateral visual separation of 
the monocular and binocular object. 

Finally, an experiment was run to evaluate this 
tendency as an explanation of the results which 
were obtained when the two different-sized playing 
cards were used. (Slides) 


Goldberg, Solomon C. (Army Medical Service 
Graduate School) Three situational determi- 
nants of conformity to social norms. 

PROBLEM: This study tests the hypotheses that Ss’ 
conformity to social norms is a direct function of 
(a) their extent of opinion deviation from the group 
norm, (6) the number of occasions they are exposed 
to the group norm, and (c) the size of the group. 
Conformity was defined as the degree of reduction 
of Ss’ opinion deviation. 
SUBJECTS: 60 white male college students, 20 controls 
and 40 experimentals. 
PROCEDURE: The procedure was administered to each 
individual member of groups of four and groups of 
two. In a first session of judgments each S made 
repeated IQ judgments of nine photographs which 
were exposed for about three seconds each. In a 
second judgment session of the same materials the 
consensus judgment of his group co-member(s) was 
reported to him; the number of exposures to the group 
norm was varied. The group judgment was fictitious 
and hence manipulable in creating various degrees of 
opinion deviation. Controls received no group opinion 
in the second judgment session. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Knowledge of a group 

norm by an S results in his conforming to the group 

norm. 

2. Ss do not conform more to the norms of groups 
of four than to groups of two. 

3. Ss conform more when their degree of opinion 
deviation from the group norm is greater; however, 
it is noteworthy that the percentage of their conform- 
ity for all degrees of opinion deviation is a constant. 

4. Ss reach their own maximum level of conformity 
to the group norm within the first five trials, and addi- 
tional exposures to the group norm produce no signifi- 
cant increments in amount of conformity. (Slides) 


Goldman, Morton see Horwitz, Murray 
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Goldstone, Sanford. (Department of Psychiatry, 
Duke University)  Flicker-fusion measure- 
ments and anxiety level. 

PROBLEM : Following a study by Krugman suggesting 
that Ss with anxiety were less sensitive to flicker than 
normal Ss, this investigation examined the relation- 
ship between flicker-fusion measurements and anxiety 
level, the latter defined in the context of the psychi- 
atric diagnosis of anxiety reaction. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: The criteria for anxiety 

involved two measures, Lorr’s anxiety-tension rating 

scales, and an original symptom checklist validated 
on a patient population. Criteria for designation as 
high or low anxiety on both scales were established. 

Agreement on designation by both measures was re- 

quired for including an S in the experiment. 

Seventy-four Ss meeting specific criteria and se- 
lected serially from patients and relatives in the Duke 
outpatient psychiatric clinic were separated into six 
groups: 33 high anxiety patients, 18 low anxiety 
patients, 2 high anxiety normals, 21 low anxiety nor- 
mals, 35 total high anxiety and 39 total low anxiety. 

All Ss received 15 ascending and 15 descending 
method-of-limits runs alternately with a 30-second 
rest after each 10 runs. A flicker-fusion threshold 

(FFT) and a measure of intrasubject variability were 

obtained. A comparison was made of the FFT of the 

first 10 runs with the FFT of the last 10 runs. 

RESULTS: It was found that all high anxiety groups 

were less sensitive to flicker, more variable in their 

judgments, and showed a greater decline in FFT fol- 
lowing continued exposure to flicker than the low 
anxiety groups (group differences reliable at better 
than the .005 level of confidence). 

The possible relationship of the autonomic nervous 
system, the circulatory system, fatigue and stress with 
respect to the reported flicker-fusion phenomena is 


© discussed. The potential usefulness of this technique 


as a quantitative, reliable, and sensitive measure ca- 
pable of reflecting change in anxiety level following 
psychiatric therapy is also considered. (Slides) 


Gordon, Donald A. see Zeidner, Joseph 


Green, Bert F., Jr. (Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology) A method of scalogram analysis us- 
ing summary statistics. 

Current techniques for determining whether a set 


5 of items forms a Guttman scale all deal directly with 


the raw data. Cumbersome procedures are described 
for rearranging the rows and columns of the item 
response matrix so that a response parallelogram is 
achieved with few deviations. For large numbers of 


= Tespondents, the task is overwhelming. This paper 


presents a relatively simple method of scalogram an- 
alysis that uses summary statistics. Only the case 
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of dichotomous items is presented, although the method 
may. easily be extended to include nondichotomous 
items. 

The methods may be outlined as follows: (a) 
Dichotomize all items according to some criterion, if 
the items are not already dichotomous. Designate the 
positive, or favorable, response to each item. (b) For 
each pair of items, « and j, tabulate the proportion 
of respondents giving the positive response to item i 
and the negative response to item j, Piz, and also the 
proportion giving the negative response to item i and 


the positive response to item j, Pi;. (c) Determine a 


rank ordering of the items so that >> Pg41,¢ is mini- 


mum; the subscript refers to the rank order of the 
items. (d) Compute an estimate of the reproducibility 
from the formula: 


k-3 
(Po+8,5P 942,371 + P 943.971 9+2,3)- 

k g=1 
An example of the application of the method is 
provided. 

The method depends on the following theorem, for 
which a proof will be presented: If dichotomous item 
responses are indicated as + or —, and if the items 
are ordered so that, for the perfect scale types, a + 
response to any item implies a + response to all 
items of lower rank order, then the minimum number 
of errors in any response pattern is the number of 
mutually exclusive pairs of items in which the re- 
sponse to the higher ranking item is +, and the re- 
sponse to the lower ranking item is —. 


Green, R. F. see Andreas, B. G. 


Green, R. F., Andreas, B. G., & Spragg, S. D. S. 
(University of Rochester) Accuracy of bisec- 
tion of angular extents with knob controls as 
functions of direction of final movement and 
number of settings. 

PROBLEM : To investigate (a) the accuracy of bisect- 

ing angular extents by means of a control knob as a 

function of the direction of the final setting movement, 

and (b) the effect on accuracy of repeated bisections. 
suBjects: 96 right-handed military men in basic 
training. 

PROCEDURE: Each S was given 42 trials. The first 20 

settings of each S included 10 in which final movement 

was to the right and 10 to the left, all at 80°. These 
two conditions were alternated from S to S. There 
followed immediately 8 settings on each of the follow- 
ing conditions: final movement right, 40° ; left, 40° ; 
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right, 120°; left, 120°. All 24 permutations of these 
four conditions were used. 

RESULTS: The importance of the direction of the final 
setting movement was found to be dependent both 
upon the angular extent being bisected and upon the 
number of times the setting had been repeated. 

The Ss overshot the setting they were attempting 
to make when the final setting movement was either 
to the right or to the left but they overshot less when 
final movement was to the left. 

The effect of repeated trials varied with the angular 

extent being bisected. There was a marked tendency 
for overshooting to increase with repetition of bisec- 
tions of 40° or 80° but not of 120°. 
CONCLUSIONS: Operators of equipment requiring the 
bisection of an angular extent might perform better 
if trained always to make their final movement to 
the left. 

The drift of constant errors with repeated trials is 
extensive enough for all but large (120°) angles to 
influence significantly the results of experimentation 
on bisection of angular extents with knob or dial 
controls. 

This study was carried out under contract with 
Special Devices Center, Office of Naval Research. 
(Slides ) 


Greenhill, L. P. see McIntyre, C. J. 
Grinker, Roy R. see Basowitz, Harold 
Gross, Frank A. see Levine, Abraham S. 


Gross, Zoltan. (VA Hospital, Downey, Illinois) 
Learning and lobotomy. 

The question asked in the present study was: Does 
the lobotomy operation affect performance in a learn- 
ing situation in which the Ss are required to “trans- 
late” information from one sensory modality into 
another ? 

In an attempt to answer this question a lobotomized 
group, a psychotic group, and a group of nonpsychi- 
atric tuberculosis patients were tested. There were 
33 patients in each group. 

The Ss were asked to place Seguin Form blocks 
into the formboard without looking at either the 
board or the blocks. They were then asked to draw 
what they “thought” the board “looked like.” A meas- 
ure of learning in which no translation was required 
was obtained by asking Ss to put the forms back into 
the board a second time, again without looking at 
them, and measuring the accuracy of the second plac- 
ing of the forms into the intaglios of the board. 

It was found that: (a) the lobotomized patients 
were significantly inferior in their ability to translate 
information from one modality into another as meas- 
ured by immediate recall. (b) The learning of the 
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lobotomized patients was significantly less stable 
when they were asked to “translate” information. (c) 
However, when the patients were asked to recall using 
the same modality as that from which they received 
their information the psychotic and lobotomy groups 
did not differ significantly. The nonpsychiatric group 
was significantly superior to the other groups on this 
measure. 

On the basis of these results it was concluded that 
the fibers transected by the lobotomy operation play 
a role in the facilitation of communication between 
the somesthetic reception centers of the cerebrum 
and those centers which mediate such visual-motor 
behavior as the drawing of simple geometric figures. 


Guertin, Wilson H. (VA Hospital, Knoxville, 
Iowa) A factor analysis of curvilinear dis- 
tortions on the Bender-Gestalt. 

PROBLEM: The present investigation was designed as 

a propaedeutic study of the factors concerned with 

curvilinear distortions on the Bender-Gestalt. 

METHOD: The Bender-Gestalt productions of 100 hos- 

pitalized mental patients were evaluated for curvi- 

linear distortions. A variety of diagnoses were repre- 
sented, but the predominant diagnosis was schizo- 
phrenia. Scoring items were selected largely from 
previous literature describing curvilinear distortions. 

The resulting 42 items were scored for “presence” 

or “absence” and intercorrelated, using tetrachoric 

tables. The multiple-group centroid method was em- 
ployed to extract the factors. 

RESULTS: Six fairly prominent factors were extracted 

from the intercorrelation matrix. They were: curvi- 

linear nonclosure related to general emotional im- 

balance, curvilinear irregularity related to impulsive- 


ness and inconsistency, propensity for curvilinear | 


movement related to disorganized affective display, 


fragmentation related to schizophrenic dissociation or 7 
dissolution, and resistance to curvilinear movement, 7 


related to reaction formations to the emotions. A sixth 


factor stemmed largely from experimental dependence 7 
and did not seem to have much psychological impor- | 


tance. All factors were rather low in their intercorre- 
lations. Factor loadings for gross diagnostic group- 


ings were also calculated and assist in identifying the | 


psychological features underlying each factor. 
concLusions: The first three factors seem to be re- 
lated to emotional expression, while the last two illus- 
trate reactions to emotions. Further validation of the 
psychological significance of these factors should be 
forthcoming before extensive clinical application. The 
results suggest interpretations pertaining to the emo- 
tions of mentally ill Ss. The results are largely in line 
with current principles for interpreting expressive 
drawing. 
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Guetzkow, Harold. (Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology) Effects of communication restriction 
upon the development and functioning of 
small problem-solving groups. 

This laboratory study is one of related theoretical 
and field studies on organizational behavior in prog- 
ress at Carnegie Tech’s Graduate School of Industrial 
Administration. 

PROBLEM: (@) To examine interrelationships among 

different forms of communication restriction and speed 

of task performance, incurrence of internal organiza- 
tional costs, the kind of organizational structures 
which evolve in the course of group problem-solving 
behavior, and members’ perceptions of their organiza- 
tion’s functioning. (b) To replicate aspects of the 

Leavitt-Bavelas experiment on communication nets. 

suByects: 220 freshmen engineering students ar- 

ranged into five-man groups. 

PROCEDURE: The 44 groups were divided threefold, 

each set being placed in communication nets with 

varying degrees of freedom. The control groups were 
given complete freedom to write messages to each 
other. The “wheel” groups did their problem solving 
in a net which was congruent to the demands of the 
task. The “circle” groups operated in a net which 
contradicted the task requirements. Each group was 
given 20 trials on Leavitt’s “missing symbol” problem, 
with opportunity between trials to work on their intra- 
group organizational problem. The time and efficiency 
performance of the group on the “missing symbol” 
problem measured the progress the group made on its 
intertrial organizational problem-solving. Question- 

naire data gathered during and at the end of the 20 

trials were used to supplement the interaction analysis. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (a) The group with full 

communication among its members evolved the 

same organizational structure as was imposed on the 

“wheel” groups by restricting the communications and 

eventually performed the group task with the same 

speed and internal cost. The “circle” groups had much 
difficulty organizing themselves, and stabilized their 
internal structures only at primitive levels. (b) Those 
parts of this experiment which replicated Leavitt- 

Bavelas’ work were found to be in substantial agree- 

ment with the earlier results. (Slides) 


Guilford, J. P. see Christensen, P. R. 


Gulliksen, Harold. (Princeton University) A re- 
liability coefficient for paired comparisons. 

For use with the method of paired comparisons 
Mosteller has presented a chi-squared test of the 
agreement between theoretical and observed propor- 
tions (see Psychometrika, 1951, 16). Such a test labels 
the deviation between observation and theory as either 
“significant” or “nonsignificant” but does not indi- 
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cate whether the variance accounted for by the theory 
is large or small in relation to the total variance in 
the data. 

Professor John Tukey has outlined a more compre- 
hensive variance components approach which includes 
the chi-squared test of goodness of fit as one aspect 
and a reliability coefficient for paired comparisons 
as another aspect. 

The method of analysis will be presented and illus- 
trated with several sets of data. 

The following results have been obtained on three 
sets of data: Set A: Reliability = .99, x* = 73.8 (48.3 
is at the .01 level) ; Set B: Reliability = .99, x* = 73.4 
(48.3 is at the .01 level) ; Set C: (Mosteller’s data) 
Reliability = .92, x* = 14.8 (15.4 is at the .80 level). 
Sets A and B were based on 100 judges for each 
comparison while Set C was based on 22 judges for 
each comparison, thus for the first two sets we find 
that while the very slight residual variance cannot be 
regarded as purely random, nevertheless, the reliabil- 
ity is very high. 

This study was supported in part by the Office of 
Naval Research Contract N6onr-270-20 with Prince- 
ton University. (Slides) 


Gump, Paul see Boileau, Dorothy N. 


Gurin, Gerald. (Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan) Some factors related to the 
1952 vote. 

PROBLEM : In the 1952 election many people voted who 
had not voted in 1948, and many traditional Demo- 
crats switched to Eisenhower. To what extent were 
these changes a response to the particular issues and 
personalities of the 1952 campaign, and to what extent 
were they influenced by more long-term, enduring, 
political attitudes ? 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Extensive personal inter- 

views were obtained on a national probability sample 

of 2,021 persons. People who maintained the same 
party allegiance in 1948 and 1952 were compared to 
those whose 1952 vote represented some change from 

1948 in their perceptions of the parties and candidates, 

their involvement in the election, and their attitudes 

on several basic policy issues representing long- 
standing ideological divisions between the Republican 
and Democratic Parties. 

RESULTS: 1. The “new Republicans” (voters gained 

by the Republican Party in the 1952 election) differed 

significantly in certain basic ideological orientations 
from the “new Democrats” (voters gained by the 

Democratic Party in 1952). 

2. The “new Democrats” took a more partisan ideo- 
logical position than that taken by the “new Republi- 
cans,” and tended to perceive their party’s victory as 
of more crucial significance. 
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3. The “new Republicans” were more positively 

responsive to the personalities and nonideological 
issues of the 1952 campaign than were the “new 
Democrats.” 
CONCLUSIONS: These findings suggest that basic 
political attitudes were relatively more influential in 
effecting change toward the Democrats than toward 
the Republicans in 1952, whereas nonideological fac- 
tors in the campaign situation worked almost exclu- 
sively to the advantage of the Republicans. 

This analysis is part of a large-scale study of the 
1952 election being carried out by the Survey Re- 
search Center of the University of Michigan, under 
the sponsorship of the Carnegie Corporation and the 
SSRC Committee on Political Behavior. 


Gurvitz, Milton S. (Hillside Hospital and Adelphi 
College) Personality and intellectual corre- 
lates of the aging process as measured by the 
Rorschach technique. 

PROBLEM: Are the changes in intellectual functioning 

found in tests of intelligence with groups of adults 

from maturity to senescence reflected in less struc- 
tured situations ? 

suBJects: Three groups matched for race, sex, and 

education at the 20-24, 35-39 and 50-54 age levels, 

and of average intelligence; three such age groups 
matched at the superior level, and three such age 
groups at the inferior level. Total number of groups 
is nine, with 50 cases in each group makin a total of 

450 cases. 

PROCEDURE: Means and sigmas for each age and 

intellectual group were prepared and the results 

graphed. Where the data permitted it, chi square was 
used to evaluate age differences since the ¢ technique 
was not applicable. 

RESULTS: The data evaluated at this state consisted 

of the most objective scoring variables: number of 

responses, reaction time to first response on each 

card, number and percentage of W, D, d, & Dd & S; 

number of M, FM, F, Fc, FC, CF & C; F%; FK+ 

F+Fc%; F+%; sum C, M: sum C, W: M and 

A%. 

The three groups at the superior intellectual level 
showed no significant differences in aging except that 
R was reduced at the .01 level in each age step. The 
three groups at the average level showed significant 
decline in M, FM and Fc and some decline in FC and 
CF & C with a significant increase in F and F% in 
determinants and some increase in D in location. R 
was again significantly reduced. The three groups at 
the lower intellectual level showed significant or near 
significant differences in almost all the categories with 
declines in all areas except F, W and CF & C which 
were increased. 


cCoNCLusIoNS: The results of this comparison at vari- 
ous age and intelligence levels show that the very 
intelligent person retains his personality integration 
relatively intact to the 50-54 age level. The person on 
the average level shows signs of constriction in both 
ideation and emotional response by reaching the 
50-54 age level. The person of lower intelligence 
undergoes profound personality changes on reaching 
the 50-54 age level in the areas of great restriction 
and loosening of emotional control as well as tre- 
mendous diminishment of performance in general. 
The Rorschach of the normal individual at various 
age and intellectual levels must be interpreted in ac- 
cordance with age and intellectual and educational 
standards. 


Gustafson, L. M. see Klare, G. R. 


(Duke University) Theories 
and the _ reinforcement 


Guttman, Norman. 
of reinforcement 
threshold. 

Current theories of reinforcement attempt to explain 
the occurrence of instrumental conditioning by an 
appeal to one or another critical qualitative aspect of 
effective reinforcing stimuli. It is questioned whether 
this is a feasible experimental goal, and it is sug- 
gested that an understanding of the role and function 
of the reinforcing stimulus can be approached through 
an analysis of the quantitative relations between 
magnitude of reinforcing stimulus and strength of 
conditioned behavior. The primary theoretical aim 
then becomes the explanation of the form and constants 
of the magnitude-strength function. The events critical 
to the occurrence of reinforcement are considered to 
be those which vary quantitatively in correspondence 
to the variations in strength of conditioned behavior. 
The qualitative problem of reinforcement may then 
be interpreted as the task of isolating the events 
which begin to be initiated when the reinforcing 
stimulus reaches a critical value—the reinforcement 
threshold. Various qualitative theories may be under- 
stood to make differential predictions as to the values 
of reinforcement thresholds and as to their variations 
under experimental manipulation. 

Evidence is presented that rate of responding in 
the Skinner box with rats is a semilogarithmic func- 
tion of the concentration of sucrose used as rein- 
forcement. Extrapolation of the fitted rate-concentra- 
tion function yields an estimated reinforcement thresh- 
old in the region of the sucrose-preference threshold 
and the human sucrose limen. Extension of this ex- 
perimental technique to other reinforcing agents may 
yield a systematic pattern among reinforcement thresh- 
olds. Such a pattern may or may not coincide with 
predictions from extant qualitative theories, but the 
degree of correctness of any such theory becomes 
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quantitative data required by the present methodo- 
logical analysis. (Slide) 


Guttman, Norman see Kimble, Gregory A. 
Guyer, Earl G. see Lodge, George T. 
Hagen, Elizabeth P. see Thorndike, Robert L. 


Hagen, Elizabeth P., & Thorndike, Robert L. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) Nor- 
mative test data for adult males obtained by 
house-to-house testing. 

Working under Air Force Contract 33(038)-13474, 
three brief ability measures were given to samples of 
adult males in different areas in the United States. 
In these preliminary surveys, no attempt was made 
to select a sample of areas adequately representing 
the whole country. However, within each area atten- 
tion was paid to getting representative samples. All 
testing was done individually at the residence unit. 
Residence units were chosen at random within spec- 
ified residence areas, the areas being stratified by 
socioeconomic level. 

Each individual took a 20-word vocabulary test of 
items from the IER Intelligence Scale CAVD, a 
12-item arithmetic reasoning test largely from the 
same source, and an 18-item mechanical comprehen- 
sion test selected from the Differential Aptitude Test 
Battery Mechanical Comprehension Test. Tests were 
unti:ned. Score on the first two tests was number right. 
The Mechanical Comprehension Test was scored 
R— 

Although the regions chosen cannot be claimed to 
represent the whole country, norms for adult males 
in a number of different communities are believed 
to be sufficiently valuable to justify reporting them at 
this time. In addition to over-all distributions of 
scores, the following findings will be noted: 

1. The tests show rather steep socioeconomic 
gradients. This is more true of the verbal and 
numerical than of the mechanical test. 

2. Community differences are considerable, but 
are not consistent from test to test. 

3. Community differences appear to be predictable 
in substantial degree by socioeconomic and educational 
variables identified in earlier studies as related to 
intelligence. 

4. Differences associated with educational level are 
very marked—less so for the mechanical test. 

5. No appreciable age decrements are noted in 
these groups. 


Haggard, Ernest A. see d’Heurle, Adma J. 
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Hake, Harold W., & Eriksen, Charles W. (Johns 
Hopkins University) Effect of the number of 
permissible response categories on the learn- 
ing of a constant number of visual stimuli. 

PROBLEM: (a) To study the relationship between 
ability to learn the “names” of a set of 16 visual 
patterns and the number of different “names” assigned 
to the set. (b) To study the relationship between 
ability to relearn the “names” of a constant set of 
patterns and the number of “names” used in the 
original learning. 

suBJEcts: 90 male undergraduates. 

PROCEDURE: Ss were presented with 16 patterns of 

lights in random serial order and required to learn 

the arbitrary “names” of each pattern. Ss in 

Group I were required to use just two “names” in 

identifying the patterns. In Group II Ss used just 

four “names” in identifying the patterns and Ss in 

Group III used eight “names.” For relearning, Ss 

in each group were assigned to one of three subgroups. 

The Ss in each subgroup relearned the patterns using 

either two, four, or eight different “names.” 

RESULTS: (a) In original learning average errors 

made in naming the patterns were significantly and 

positively related to the number of response categories 
permitted. In the relearning scores this trend was 
reversed, the least number of errors being made by 

Ss using eight “names.” The interaction between 

number of “names” used in original learning and 

number of “names” used in relearning was highly 

significant. (b) The measure of average error and a 

measure of the distribution of these errors, response 

equivocation, were positively and linearly related. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results are interpreted in terms of 

degree of stimulus differentiation, response differentia- 

tion, and response competition. (Slides) 


Hall, Harry S., & Bell, Graham B. (Louisiana State 
University) The relationship between two 
tests of empathy: Dymond’s and Kerr’s. 
(Sponsor, Graham B. Bell) 

Psychologists have been interested in empathy from 
the beginnings of their theorizing concerning human 
behavior. Empathy has been used as an explanatory 
concept in theories of art appreciation, schizophrenia, 
the development of clinical and counseling ability, and 
most recently the emergence of leadership. 

There are at present two tests which purport to 
measure empathy, Kerr’s and Dymond’s. In view of 
the theoretical importance of empathy it is appropriate 
to determine the empirical relationship between these 
two tests. 

In measuring the relationship between the scores 
on the two tests, Dymond’s techniques were duplicated 
using leaderless discussion groups to give the subjects 
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an opportunity to interact and develop “empathy 
toward one another.” 

Fifteen groups of five members and three groups of 
four members met for 30 minutes. Dymond’s tests 
were then administered. Kerr’s test was administered 
approximately one week later. The results of the 
two tests were correlated for each group and an aver- 
age correlation of .02 estimated. 

Apparently no empirical relationship exists be- 
tween Dymond’s and Kerr’s tests of empathy. 

In an attempt to interpret this lack of relationship, 
differences in definition of empathy and methods of 
operationally measuring empathy are discussed. 
Though minor differences exist between the two 
definitions of empathy and its operational measure- 
ment it is concluded that both purport to measure 
in large part the same trait or attribute. 

Although the original validity studies indicate that 
both tests are measuring something, this cross-valida- 
tion study indicates both tests are not measuring the 
same thing. The theoretical implications are discussed 
with the view in mind of developing an appropriate 
definition of empathy. 


Hall, John F. (Pennsylvania State College) Learn- 
ing as a function of word frequency. 

PROBLEM: The experimental work of a number of 
investigators has indicated a high inverse relation- 
ship between the frequency with which a word ap- 
pears in the language (as indicated by the Thorndike- 
Lorge word count) and the duration of time required 
for the subject to perceive it. If the assumption is 
made that there is a relationship between perceptual 
threshold and learning as measured by a recall score 
(those words perceived most rapidly are easiest to 
learn) it should follow that words which appear with 
a high frequency in the language should be learned 
more readily than those of low frequency. Aside from 
this theoretical consideration, the relationship found 
between learning and word frequency should be of 
value in the construction of word lists which are so 
frequently used in rote learning experiments. 
MATERIALS: Four word lists with each list containing 
20 words were used. Each word contained 7 letters. 
The lists had frequency counts of 1, 10, 30, and 
50-100 occurrences per million words according to 
the Thorndike-Lorge Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 
Words. These lists represented a range of more than 
the 10,000 most frequently used words. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Nine groups of 20 to 30 
students per group obtained from introductory psy- 
chology classes at The Pennsylvania State College 
were used as subjects with a total of 227 subjects 
used in all. By means of a slide projector each word 
from a given list was presented to a group for 5 sec. 
Four such presentations were made with 2 30-sec. 


rest period between trials. After the last trial, the 
subjects were given 5 min. to print as many of the 
presented words as they could recall. 

RESULTS: Performance measured in terms of the 
number of words correctly written by each subject 
confirmed, at a statistically significant level, the 
hypothesis that the more frequently a word appears 
in the language, the more readily it is learned. 


Hamilton, Charles L., Patton, R. A., & Pierce, 
Frank. (Psychiatric Institute and Clinic, School 
of Medicine, University of Pittsburgh) An ob- 
servation of steady-state behavior in a percep- 
tual motor task. (Sponsor, R. A. Patton) 

PROBLEM: This research was designed to investigate 

the steady-state motor response of humans to auditory 

and visual inputs. 

PROCEDURE: 22 adult Ss were required to track an 

intermittent sound or light stimulus by hitting a 

response button coincident with the presentation of 

the stimulus. In this manner they were asked to track 

frequencies ranging from 30 to 240 per minute at 30 

step intervals. 

Two groups were formed containing six females 
and five males each. These were equated on the basis 
of a variable referred to as spontaneous rate. Each $ 
at the beginning of the study was asked to strike the 
response button in a manner that seemed most 
natural for him. Scores were recorded as the number 
of hits per 1-min. trial run. Ss were equated on the 
basis of the average of four 1-min. runs. Following this 
procedure, one group tracked eight frequencies utilizing 
the light stimulus while the other performed on the 
sound stimulus. 

RESULTS: The analysis of the tracking scores was 

accomplished on a frequency basis. An analysis of 


this type revealed that Ss tracking the light performed § 


at a lower level than those tracking the sound. An 
analysis of variance using a repeated-measures design 


indicates that: (a) there is a significant difference in 


tracking scores attributable to the type of stimulus 


used (light or sound); (b) there is a significant § 


difference in scores attributable to frequency. 


CONCLUSIONS: The group tracking the sound stimulus | 


performed significantly better than the light group 
at all frequencies except the 30 per minute. It was 
hypothesized that this phenomenon may be a result 
of the rhythmic properties of the sound stimulus at 
the higher frequencies. Subjectively, Ss could not 
discern a rhythm at the slowest frequency; it was 
more of a problem in time perception. (Slides) 


Hammond, Kenneth R. see Boileau, Dorothy N. 


Harker, George S. see Gogel, Walter C. 
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Harman, Harry H. (Personnel Research Branch, 
TAGO) The square-root method and multi- 
ple-group methods of factor analysis. 

There are two principal objectives of this study: 
(a) a clarification and coordination of several ap- 
proaches to multiple-group methods of factor analy- 
sis, and (b) the application of the square-root method 
to the multiple-group method of factoring a correla- 
tion matrix. A brief historical sketch is presented of 
the development of both the multiple-group methods 
of factoring and of the square-root method as a gen- 
eral technique in linear computations. 

The basic concepts involved in multiple-group- fac- 
toring methods are developed, and a system of nota- 
tion is employed which is both clear and, when pos- 
sible, closely related to that in the existing literature. 
In particular, the methods developed by Guttman, 
Holzinger, and Thurstone are discussed and com- 
pared. Thus, while Holzinger considers the multiple- 
group method suitable only if the correlation matrix 
is amenable to sectioning into portions of approximate 
unit rank, and Guttman prefers to group the variables 
so as to avoid or reduce the problem of rotation of 
axes, Thurstone conceives of the multiple-group 
method primarily as another (efficient) technique for 
initial factoring to provide an orthogonal factor 
matrix, “which is the starting-point for the rotational 
problem.” 

While there are apparent differences in the several 
presentations of the multiple-group method of factor 
analysis—and several real differences in the gen- 
erality and breadth of the theory—there is a basic 
technique underlying all of them. An outline is 
presented of a systematic development of such a basic 
multiple-group method, and the procedure is il- 
lustrated with a 9-variable example. 


Harmon, Lindsey R. see Klieger, Walter A. 


Hartman, Ellis B. (Sound Branch, USN Medical 
Research Laboratory, USN Submarine Base, 
New London, Connecticut) An investigation 
into the mel scale of pitch. (Sponsor, J. Don- 
ald Harris) 

PROBLEM: Garner’s recent finding that Ss cannot 
accurately verbalize the magnitude of a loudness 
ratio questions both the simplicity of the psychological 
operation of halving and the validity of sensory scales 
erected on half-judgment data. This paper extends 
examination of the validity of half-judgments into 
the field of pitch. 

suBJEcTs: 8 normal-hearing adults. 

PROCEDURE: Ss adjusted the frequency of a variable 

tone to one-half the pitch of a standard. A 50-cps 

reference tone acquainted Ss with a sound of ap- 
proximately zero pitch. Each S$ made five independent 
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half-pitch determinations at each of seven standard 
frequencies, between 250-9,000 cps. Loudness level 
was maintained at 60 phons. 

RESULTS: The average half-pitch function is a con- 
stant proportion of the standard frequency between 
1,000-9,000 cps. The resulting pitch scale differs con- 
siderably from the Stevens and Volkmann (1940) 
scale, especially at the higher frequencies. However, 
an analysis of variance disclosed that the variance 
estimates associated with frequency, individuals, and 
interaction between individuals and frequency were 
highly significant. Further examination of individual 
data revealed three distinct types of half-pitch func- 
tion: straight line, slightly sigmoid, and positively 
accelerated. 

CONCLUSIONS: Individuals appear to agree even less 
on what is half-pitch than on what is half-loudness. 
This fact strengthens present suspicion regarding the 
simplicity of halving psychological magnitudes, and 
further questions the validity of sensory scales erected 
on half-judgment data. In particular, the pitch scale 
constructed by averaging the widely divergent data of 
the present study is believed to have little generality 
respecting the manner in which pitch changes with 
frequency. An attempt is at present being made to 
increase the validity of the pitch-scaling procedure 
by having Ss judge equal pitch ratios. (Slides) 


Harway, Norman I. (University of Michigan) 
Some relationships between Einstellung effect 
and level-of-aspiration behavior. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was concerned with the 

problem of whether a specific type of rigidity—Ein- 

stellung effect—is related to goal-setting behavior. 

The primary concern was whether Ss classified as 

rigid or nonrigid on the basis of susceptivity to set 

would show different patterns of response on level- 

of-aspiration tasks. Secondary problems were: (a) 

Does a relationship exist between problem-solving 

rigidity and “level-of-aspiration rigidity” ? (b) Do 

level-of-aspiration measures which differentiate the 

rigid and nonrigid groups show generality over a 

number of goal setting tasks ? 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: 60 Ss formed a rigid group 

(N = 32) and a nonrigid group (N=28). They 

were selected from an introductory psychology class 

comprising 118 students on the basis of their per- 
formance of water-jar problems of the type used by 

Luchins. Three level of aspiration tasks were ad- 

ministered to each S in the final sample. The tasks 

included the Rotter Aspiration Board, a level of 
aspiration task involving water-jar problems, and 

a series composed of hidden word problems. Eleven 

measures of level-of-aspiration behavior were com- 

puted for each S on each task. 
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RESULTS: The level-of-aspiration measures on which 
the scores of the two groups differed could be 
separated into two categories: measures relating to 
variability of behavior and measures relating to height 
of aspiration. The Ss of the rigid group exhibited 
more variable behavior on the level-of-aspiration 
tasks and tended to set lower goals for themselves. 
Of the two level-of-aspiration measures of rigidity 
that are referred to in the literature, one was nega- 
tively related to Einstellung effect while the other 
measure did not significantly differentiate the two 
groups. The behaviors that differentiated the non- 
rigid and rigid groups showed some generality over 
the three level-of-aspiration tasks. (Slides) 


Hattwick, Robert G. see Baker, Howard D. 
Hausman, Howard J. see Strupp, Hans H. 


Hayes, Keith J. (Yerkes Laboratory of Primate 
Biology) Nonspatial delayed response in 
sophisticated chimpanzees. 

PROBLEM: Previous investigators have found that 

chimpanzees perform poorly on the nonspatial de- 

layed-response (NSDR) test. This has been in- 
terpreted as due to innate limitations of the chim- 
panzee nervous system. The present experiment has 
investigated the possibility that it is due, instead, to 

the naiveté of the Ss, and to the continued use of a 

single pair of test stimuli. 

suBJEcTS: 4 chimpanzees with extensive experience 

in object-discrimination learning. They were all able 

to choose correctly on at least 90% of the second 
trials of new discrimination problems. 

PROCEDURE : 2 Ss were used in a simplified preliminary 

study, and 2 in the following final procedure: A ses- 

sion consisted of 3 NSDR trials at each of three 
delays (10, 30, and 60 sec.) plus three 2-trial dis- 
crimination problems with each of these intervals 
as intertrial delays. Each S had a total of 100 NSDR 
trials and 100 discrimination problems at each delay 
interval. A new pair of test objects was used for each 

NSDR trial and each discrimination problem. 

RESULTS: All Ss performed well, immediately, on 

NSDR, though not as well as they did on delayed 

discrimination. The difference in accuracy between 

the two procedures was greatest for those Ss who 
were disinclined to watch the NSDR baiting. There 
was a significant negative correlation between ac- 
curacy and delay, with both procedures. With 60-sec. 

NSDR, the 4 Ss chose correctly on 89%, 85%, 80%, 

and 68% of their trials. 

We are indebted to Mr. Robert Thompson for his 
assistance in this investigation. (Slides) 


Haynes, John G. see Peryam, David R. 
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Haythorn, William W. (Combat Crew Training 
Research Laboratory, HRRC, Randolph AFB) 
A study of the distribution of informal group 
roles on medium bomber crews. (Sponsor, 
Robert L. French) 

PROBLEM: Previous research has indicated the im- 

portance of the behavior of group leaders, and there 


have been some indications that the conformity of | 


the informal to the formal structure of a group is 
related to group effectiveness. The present study 


was designed to test the hypothesis that the distribu- | 
tion of informal role behaviors among the formal | 
positions of medium bomber crews is related to crew | 
performance, and to investigate the applicability of | 
analysis of variance technique to the study of role | 


distribu, 


SUBJECTS: 16 B-29 crews in training at Randolph § 


Air Force Base, Texas. 
PROCEDURE : 
members of B-29 crews asked respondents to indicate 


which members of their crew behaved in the manners 
described by the items. (b) In the case of 19 crews 7 
all eleven members responded to the questionnaire; 7 
16 of these crews were randomly selected for the 7 


study. (c) Four crews each were assigned to four 


conditions based on a two-way classification of aver- | 
age crew mission grade and average crew personal © 
liking scores, both dichotomized. These measures 
were obtained independently. (d) An analysis of q 
variance test was computed, using as main effects 7 
the average crew mission grades, crew personal lik- 7 
ing, formal crew position of the individual described, 7 
and 21 items of behavior from the questionnaire. (e¢) 7 
Profiles of the distribution of items over positions | 
in the four conditions were constructed, and an at- | 
tempt was made to isolate profile scores that would | 


be related to performance. 


RESULTS: (a) All of the main effects and most of the | 
first- and second-order interactions were highly sig- | 
nificant (p < .001 in most cases). The most interest- | 


ing of these from the standpoint of role distribution 
were the mission grade by crew personal liking by 
crew position interaction, significant beyond the .001 
level of confidence. This strongly suggests that the 
extent to which role behaviors are ascribed to differ- 
ent crew positions is a function of crew personal liking 
and mission grade. (b) Investigation of the distribu- 


tion profiles supported the hypothesis that the dis-| 
tribution of informal roles among the formal positions § 


is related to crew effectiveness. (Slides) 
Headlee, C. P. see Coppock, H. W. 
Hebb, D. O. see Heron W. 


(a) A questionnaire administered to 3 
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Heise, George A. 
generalization and discrimination in the 
pigeon. 

PROBLEM: This investigation was designed (a) to 


(Oberlin College) Auditory 


distinguish between “built in” or unlearned gen- 
eralizations and discriminations and the gradients 
produced by differential reinforcement and (b) to 
measure stimulus generalization while the organism’s 
level of discrimination is being continuously measured, 
and remains constant. 

PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: 8 naive pigeons were 
trained to peck at a key in a Skinner box for a food 
reward. Auditory stimuli of various frequencies, or 
white noise, were presented via a loudspeaker in the 
box. 

Part I.—5 pigeons were each subjected to five hours 
of variable-interval reinforcement in the presence 
of a 1,550-cps tone. The number of responses to each 
of a variety of frequencies was then measured during 
5-min., 2-min. nonreinforced intervals. There was 
no significant difference in the number of responses 
to any of the frequencies presented. Differential re- 
inforcement is required before the pigeon will make a 
frequency discrimination. 

Part Il.—4 pigeons were trained to discriminate 
between one frequency (S“), reinforced on a variable- 
interval schedule, and another frequency (S*). Two- 
minute test trials with various frequencies were then 
interpolated into the S* intervals, and the number of 
responses compared with similar 2-min. tests with 
S* and S*. The gradients thus obtained fell off very 
gradually from S*, with a comparatively sharp drop 
in the region of S. 

Part III.—3 pigeons learned to discriminate 1,550 


cps (S*) from white noise (S4), and the response 
to various frequencies was then measured as described 


in Part II. The gradients measured after this dis- 
crimination showed a sharp drop in the region of 
4,000 cps, the highest frequency tested. Further in- 
vestigation with filtered noise indicated that the 
tone vs. noise discrimination was made on the basis 
of the higher-frequency components in the noise. 


(Slides) 


Hempel, Walter E., Jr., & Fleishman, Edwin A. 
(Human Resources Research Center, Lackland 
AFB) A factor analysis of dexterity tests. 
(Sponsor, Edwin A. Fleishman) 

PROBLEM : Relative to research in other aptitude areas, 

little attempt has been made to isolate and define the 

factors primarily involved in manipulative perform- 
ance. While test development in other areas has been 
increasingly aimed at the development of relatively 

“pure” tests each sampling as nearly as possible 

one ability category at a time, little research effort 

in this direction has been exerted in the dexterity 
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domain. In fact, many still refer to manual dexterity 
as though it were a unitary ability, although there is 
sufficient evidence to suggest that this is not the case. 
This study was one in a series of investigations 
aimed at the identification of factors contributing to 
individual differences in manipulative skill. 
suBJects : 400 basic airmen. 
METHOD: 15 dexterity tests were administered and 
the intercorrelations among them subjected to a 
Thurstone centroid factor analysis. Among other tests, 
the battery included the Minnesota Rate of Manipula- 
tion Tests (Placing and Turning), four subtests of 
the Purdue Pegboard, the O’Connor and Santa Ana 
Finger Dexterity Tests, and adaptations of some of 
the MacQuarrie Tests. 
RESULTS: The results indicated the presence of five 
meaningful factors. These were defined as Finger 
Dexterity (ability to coordinate fingers in manipulat- 
ing small objects), Aiming (eye-hand coordination 
under speed conditions), Positioning (ability to make 
precise localized positioning movemeuts), Finger 
Speed, and Manual Dexterity (ability to make skillful 
arm and hand movements in manipulating large ob- 
jects). 
CONCLUSIONS: Indications are that the aptitude area 
of dexterity may be broken down into several more 
basic abilities. The data also present evidence of the 
factorial content and relative complexity of the various 
tests and provide recommendations for designing 
more pure tests of the factors identified. Additional 
research along these lines should provide a functional 
basis for the definition and classification of abilities 
hypothesized to account for performance in the 
dexterity domain. 


Hemphill, John K. see Sechrest, Lee B. 


Henneman, Richard H., Reid, L. Starling, & Long, 
Eugene R. (University of Virginia and Uni- 
versity of North Carolina) The influence of 
“set” on the identification of visually distorted 
words. 

Research previously reported (1952) revealed the 
efficacy of response restriction, achieved through 
setting cues, in the identification of visually distorted 
letter patterns. More recent experiments have sought 
to extend this generalization to conditions encountered 
in military operational situations. To this end stimulus 
material and type of response restriction more nearly 
approximating those found in the operational situa- 
tion were experimentally manipulated. 

PROBLEM: The investigation was designed to answer 

the following questions: (a) Is the probability of a 

given identification response increased by progressive 

restriction of the specific categories in which it oc- 
curs within a logically organized word population? 
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(6) Is familiarity with the specific words, apart from 
knowledge of the word categories, a factor in the 
effectiveness of this “setting”? (c) Is there a critical 
point in the degree of response restriction when 
further restriction fails to aid word identification ? 
suBJecTs: 90 male college students. 

PROCEDURE: As a “message” population 48 words, all 
related to the general subject of sports, were em- 
ployed. This list of words was divided into progres- 
sively narrower categories (e.g., baseball or football, 
players or technical terms, etc.). The following ex- 
perimental variables were manipulated: (a) type 
of familiarization (with the word categories alone, 
or with both categories and specific words) ; (b) de- 
gree of response restriction (specificity of the category 
indicated by a cue word); (c) temporal position of 
the setting cue (before or after stimulus presentation). 
Degree of stimulus distortion was kept constant. 
The experimental design called for a 5 X 3 X 2 matrix 
of cells, three Ss to a cell. 

RESULTS: An analysis of variance performed on the 
resulting data revealed that both degree of restriction 
and type of familiarization significantly influence 
success of identification. It thus appears that even 
when the population of words is small, highly or- 
ganized, and familiar, further response restriction by 
category cues aids the identification of distorted visual 
stimuli. (Slides) 


Heron, W., Bexton, W. H., & Hebb, D. O. (Mc- 
Gill University) Cognitive effects of a de- 
creased variation in the sensory environment. 
(Sponsor, D. O. Hebb) 

PROBLEM: Mackworth and others have described 
lapses of attention in a monotonous task that are 
hard to understand theoretically as well as having 
considerable practical significance for certain occupa- 
tions, both military and civilian (e.g., watching a 
radar screen). It seemed possible that these phe- 
nomena were related to a lack of variability in the 
sensory environment, and the present experiment was 
designed to study the effects of a more general 
uniformity of environment for prolonged periods. 

METHOD: S was put in a quiet room with a couch on 

which he could remain most of the time for a day 

or more wearing translucent goggles to eliminate 
varied visual stimulation, and cardboard cuffs to 
decrease the range of tactual stimulation. Through 

a small loudspeaker system S could be given prob- 

lems to solve (anagrams, mental arithmetic) and 

could report his own observations. 

RESULTS: The results, as expected, included a marked 

boredom, and some Ss did not remain long enough 

to permit detection of cognitive changes. With others 

a significant decrease in efficiency of problem solving 

was observed both subjectively (S reporting dif- 
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ficulty in concentration) and objectively (in time 
and error scores). An unexpected result was the 
frequent occurrence of persistent visual imagery, 
dreamlike in vividness, not reported before in waking 
normal subjects, though like what is described in some 
temporal-lobe epileptic attacks. The nearest approach 
is in the rarely reported hallucinations of the non- 
psychotic aged (Bartlet, Brain, 1951, 74, 363). 
It is felt that these results provide further informa- 
tion about the relationship of sensory to central 
processes. 

This work was done under contract X-38 with 
the Defence Research Board of Canada. 


Herrold, Kenneth see Fox, David, and Lorge, Irving 
Herzberg, Frederick see Capwell, Dora F. 


Herzberg, Frederick. (Psychological Service of 
Pittsburgh and University of Pittsburgh) The 
efficacy of temperament measures in industrial 
selection. 


PROBLEM : (a) To determine the effect on the Guilford- j 


Zimmerman Temperament scale of three different 
motivations for taking the test—employment, voca- 


tional guidance, and academic interest. (b) To de- § 


termine the effect of education on the Guilford- 
Zimmerman test score distributions. (c) To assess 


the resulting frequency distributions in relation to 7 


their practical use for industrial selection. 


suBJEcTS: Industrial group (those tested for em- § 


ployment, promotion, or personal audit purposes) 


—1,204 cases divided into four educational levels. 
Vocational guidance group—%4 college graduates and | 


56 high school graduates. Academic group—109 Uni- § 
versity of Pittsburgh students in introductory psy- § 


chology. All Ss were male. 


PROCEDURE: The frequency distributions between 


“motivation” groups and education groups were | 


examined for significant differences utilizing the 
chi-square test. 

RESULTS: (a) Educational differences significant at 
the .001 level of confidence were found only within 
the industrial group. The college graduates were 
significantly higher than the high school graduates 
on Ascendance, Sociability, Emotional Stability, Ob- 
jectivity, and Personal Relations. (b) The industrial 
group was significantly higher than the academic 
group on the Emotional Stability, Objectivity, and 
Personal Relations scales. (c) As compared to the 
vocational guidance distributions the industrial group 
was significantly higher on the General Activity, 
Ascendance, Sociability, Emotional Stability, and 
Objectivity scales. 

concLuUsIONS: The results show that “faking” of 
responses to achieve higher scores occurs in the in- 
dustrial situation. This faking is greater the higher 
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the educational level. The skewness of the distribu- 
tions for college graduate job applicants is so great 
as to seriously compromise the practical use of many 
of the G-Z scales for industrial selection. (Slides) 


Hess, Eckhard H. (University of Chicago) Matu- 
ration and learning in the development of 
pecking accuracy in chicks. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the importance of “local 
sign” and of learning in the initial pecking responses 
of chicks and in the development of their accuracy. 
suBJEcTS: 28 chicks, hatched in complete darkness. 
METHOD : Hoods, fitted with plastic lenses, were placed 
over the heads of chicks as they were removed from 
the darkroom. Ten chicks had flat pieces of Plexiglas 
as lenses—these were the control animals. Twelve 
chicks were fitted with flat prisms which caused a 7° 
displacement of the visual field to the right. Six 
chicks wore lenses which resulted in a displacement 
of the visual field to the left. All chicks were initially 
tested for pecking accuracy by allowing them to peck 
at small objects embedded in modeling clay. They 
were then allowed to pick at chick mash. Behavior of 
Ss was observed and tests for accuracy were re- 
peated at daily intervals up to five days. 
RESULTS: Pecks made by all chicks were somewhat 
scattered during the first test. However, scattering 
by control chicks was about the object while in the 
right- and left-seeing chicks this scattering was to the 
right and left of the object, respectively. In subsequent 
days this scattering lessened but the degree of dis- 
placement in the experimental Ss remained the same. 
In other words, no adjustment to the actual position 
of food objects was made by the latter animals. 
CONCLUSIONS: (a) There is an unlearned sensory- 
motor organization which allows chicks accurately 
to localize objects in their visual field. (b) Improve- 
ment of pecking accuracy is independent of learning 
in the strict sense and can probably be interpreted in 
terms of maturation of the motor response. (Slides) 


Heyman, M. N. see Parrish, J. A. 
Heyns, Roger W. see Atkinson, John W. 
Highland, Richard W. see Newman, Slater E. 


Highland, Richard W. (Detachment No. 1, 6563rd 
Research and Development Group, HRRC) Re- 
lationship of attitudes to success in radio op- 
erator training. 

PROBLEM: Personnel in the Air Force’s technical 

training schools frequently express the opinion that 

too many of the individuals selected for particular 
kinds of technical training have attitudes unfavorable 
toward the training even before they start it. The 
training personnel feel that these unfavorable at- 
titudes are a major cause of failure in the courses. 
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This experiment was designed to investigate the 
extent to which preacademic attitudes predict success 
in radio operator training and the extent to which 
actual contact with radio operator training induces 
attitudes related to eventual success in this training. 
SUBJECTS: 1,334 airmen sent to an Air Force base 
to attend radio operator training. 

PROCEDURE: From interviews 150 attitude statements 
were selected for use in an attitude form. The attitude 
form required the respondent to indicate on a five- 
point scale the extent to which each attitude statement 
applied to him. The form was administered to some 
airmen prior to entering the radio operator course and 
to others it was given during the fourth week of 
training. Individual attitude statements which dis- 
criminated against a pass-fail criterion of success 
were identified. Total attitude scores based on these 
selected statements were computed. 

RESULTS: The correlation between preacademic at- 
titudes and subsequent success in the radio operator 
course was positive but rather low. The relationship 
between attitudes measured during the fourth week 
of training and subsequent success was substantially 
higher. The data indicate that the improvement of 
the correlation with the criterion for the in-course 
group results principally from the deterioration, as 
a result of contact with the course, of the attitudes of 
airmen who meet with failure experiences during train- 
ing. It is concluded that to a considerable extent un- 
favorable attitudes toward training are an effect of 
failure experience rather than a cause for such fa‘'ure 


Hiler, E. Wesley, Stotsky, Bernard A., Miller, 
Daniel R., & Gibby, Robert G. (VA Regional 
Office, Detroit, Michigan) Rorschach criteria 
for predicting duration of therapy. 

PROBLEM : To develop a minimal number of Rorschach 
criteria that would differentiate patients who because 
of personality factors terminate therapy early from 
patients who continue. 
SUBJECTS: Two groups of male patients were chosen 
from among cases at the Detroit Mental Hygiene 
Clinic. The 33 members in one group had remained 
in therapy for more than 6 months; the 33 in the 
other group terminated before the sixth session. 
PROCEDURE: Cases were drawn from the files. Groups 
were chosen with a view to controlling sex, race, age, 
education, proportion of different pathologies, and 
source of referral. Patients who terminated as a re- 
sult of such situational factors as change of job or 
residence were not included in the study. 

All Rorschach tests were rescored by one in- 
vestigator. Fifteen records were independently scored 
by another psychologist to determine reliability. Tests 
of significance were computed for both absolute scor- 
ing categories and their percentages for the two 
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groups. Based on significant scoring categories, a 
minimal number of signs with maximal predictive 
effectiveness for differentiating the groups was chosen. 
These signs were cross validated with a new sample 
of 145 patients. 

RESULTS: 1. Comparison of patients who left therapy 
early and patients who continued for 6 months re- 
vealed differences significant at the 5% level of 
confidence for 28 of the 60 categories. 

2. The differentiating signs with maximal predic- 
tive efficiency were: positive: R greater than 35 with 
one m, R between 14 and 35 with two or more m, 
pure C F+ FY + FV% 80 or greater. Those signs 
correctly predicted group membership in 83% of the 
first sample and in 66% of the validation. The proba- 
bility in both samples was less than .001. 


Hites, Robert W. (Ohio State University) A 
questionnaire for measuring leader-identifica- 
tion. 

PROBLEM: Recent work has suggested that groups 

whose leaders are oriented toward subordinates are 

both more cohesive and more productive than groups 
under leaders who are superior-oriented. The present 
study describes the procedure in developing a ques- 
tionnaire designed to measure the degree and direc- 
tion of a leader’s identification. A leader is defined as 
superior-identified if he seeks reward or praise chiefly 


from his superiors and feels criticism or punishment ° 


more from his superiors than from his subordinates. 
Conversely, subordinate-identified leaders seek re- 
ward or praise chiefly from subordinates, and try to 
avoid criticism from subordinates more than from 
their superiors. 
suByeEctTs: 76 B-29 and B-50 aircraft commanders. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire comprised of 22 items, 
descriptive of specific aspects of leader behavior and 
presumed to be related to the direction of leadership 
identification, was administered to 76 aircraft com- 
manders. The responses, by item, were factor analyzed. 
RESULTS: Six orthogonal factors were identified: (a) 
consideration of subordinates, (b) assumption of 
responsibility by the leader, (c) deference to supe- 
riors’ criticisms, (d) personal loyalty to superior 
group, (¢) loyalty to subordinate group, and (f) 
recognition of the authority structure of the larger 
organization. These findings suggest that leader- 
identification is not a unitary characteristic of the 
leader’s behavior. Future research is required to de- 
termine the relationship between each of these six 
factors and specific measures of group cohesion and 
group productivity. 

This research was supported by the Human Factors 
Operations Research Laboratories, United States Air 
Force, under Contract No. AF 18 (600)-27. (Slides) 
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Hittinger, W. F. see McIntyre, C. J. 

Hoffman, E. Lee see Rigby, Marilyn K. 
Hollander, E. P. see Rosenberg, Nathan 

Hollander, E. P. (U.S. Naval School of Aviation 


Medicine) Authoritarianism and leadership 
choice in a military setting. 


PROBLEM: This study sought to determine the rela- | 
tionship between F-scale scores and leadership choice | 


by peers among military officer-indoctrinees. The 
major hypothesis was that there would be a significant 
positive relationship between F-scale scores and in- 
cidence of leadership choice. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Nine independent sections 
of cadets (N = 268) at the Naval School of Pre- 


Flight were utilized as Ss. After three months of | 


training, the cadets completed a leadership nomina- 
tion form for their own section in which they chose 
three cadets they considered best qualified for the 
hypothetical position of “student commander,” and 


three they considered least qualified. At about the | 


same time, the cadets were administered the F scale. 


Leadership and authoritarianism scores were then J 


derived for all cadets. 


RESULTS : Correlational and chi-square analyses tested § 
the major hypothesis. A significant negative rela- 7 
tionship between authoritarianism and leadership 7 
scores was obtained with the r between these variables | 


equal to — .23 (p < .01) for the total sample. Further- 
more, it was found that the leadership nominees of 
cadets “high” or “low” on authoritarianism did not 
differ significantly in their authoritarianism scores. 


In both cases, the group nominated “highest” on J 


leadership had a significantly lower score on au- 


thoritarianism than the group nominated “lowest.” | 


Supplementary analyses focused on the relationship 


of other pertinent variables to the two main variables: | 


intelligence (ACE Total) correlated significantly 
with both authoritarianism (r = — .21) and leadership 


scores (r = + .30); the significance of the negative § 


relationship between authoritarianism and leadership 
persisted, however, even when the effect of intel- 
ligence was partialed out. Military bearing, as meas- 
ured by a composite score called OLQ, assigned by of- 
ficers in charge of the sections, correlated significantly 
with peer-nominations for leadership (r = + .55) but 
was noncorrelated with authoritarianism. Age, educa- 
tional level, and previous military experience were 
not found to be significantly related to either au- 
thoritarianism or leadership. 

CONCLUSIONS: The major hypothesis was rejected. 
It was concluded that F-scale scores are relevant to} 
leadership choice among military officer-indoctrinees. 
Consideration was given to the negative relationship 
obtained with particular regard to the significance 
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of social perception and social intelligence in de- 
termining adherence to authoritarian ideology and 
selection for leadership. 


Holt, Howard Oliver, & McGuire, Carson. (Re- 
search Division OCAFF, Fort Monroe, Virginia, 
and the University of Texas) The audio-mirror 
effect upon social learning. ; 

Miller and Dollard proposed that, in social learn- 
ing, an individual responds “to cues of sameness and 
difference produced by stimulation from his own 
and the model’s response.” Identification of an audio- 
mirror effect, where children responded to self-images 
evoked by sound recordings of previous sequences of 
behavior, led to a relevant experiment employing a 
four-group design. 

The Ss were 48 children, comparable in mental age 
and family background, in two second-grade class- 
rooms of a large school. Experimental A and Con- 
trol B, each 6 boys and 6 girls, were in one room. 
Control C and Control D were in another classroom 
which did not have “education” in terms of the audio- 
mirror effect by playback of their show-and-tell 
performances. 

Experimental A undertook a pretest, “education,” 
and a posttest. Half the girls and boys responded to 
10 experimental pictures (EAT) for pretest and TAT 
cards for posttest. The procedure was reversed for 
the other six children. Control B had “education” 
and posttest, half EAT and half TAT, to estimate 
pretest influences. Control C completed pretests and 
posttests as for Experimental A to measure the effect 
of “education.” Control D had only a posttest. 

Transformed word production and intraceptive lan- 
guage scores were employed to analyze the data. 
Predicted differences in word production for EAT 
and TAT alike were significent by ¢ tests. For in- 
stance, values for Experimental A and Control B 
posttests exceeded those for Experimental A and 
Control C pretests as well as Control C and Control 
D posttests. Identical results were obtained in an 
analysis of intraceptive language. Since intraceptive 
output varied independently from verbal output in 
covariance analysis, the categories seemed to provide 
independent measures of quality and quantity of social 
learning as a consequence of the audio-mirror ex- 
perience. 

In Sears’ paradigm of the diadic sequence with 
anticipatory responses to the environmental event, the 
self-image would appear as an added expectancy. 
(Slides) 


Holtzman, Wayne H. see Doidge, William T., and 
Iscoe, Ira 
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Holtzman, Wayne H., & Brown, William F. (Uni- 
versity of Texas) Study habits and attitudes 
in the prediction of academic success. (Spon- 
sor, Wayne H. Holtzman) 

PROBLEM: To develop an easily administered, valid 
measure of study methods, motivation for studying, 
and related attitudes of importance in academic 
success. 
suBJEcTs: Development of the Survey of Study 
Habits and Attitudes (SSHA) has passed through 
three major stages involving a total of 2,241 freshmen 
in five different colleges. 
PROCEDURES: (@) A preliminary questionnaire con- 
sisting of 188 items was administered to 22 carefully 
matched pairs of second-semester freshmen, half of 
whom were on scholastic probation and half of whom 
made freshman honors. Item analysis reduced the 
questionnaire to 102 items which constituted Form A. 
(b) Form A was administered to 285 men and 209 
women, all first-semester freshmen, and item responses 
were analyzed with one-semester grades as the crite- 
rion. Two scoring keys, one for men and one for 
women, were constructed. Cross validation of Form 
A on 219 men and 176 women yielded correlations 
with grades of .50 for men and .52 for women. (c) 
Significant items of Form A plus additional revised 
items were printed as Form B. This final form was 
given to over 1,300 freshmen for whom one-semester 
grades later became available as a criterion. One half 
of these were used for item analysis and refinement 
of the scoring keys. The other half served as a cross- 
validation sample. 

RESULTS: Validity of Form B was .56 for womer 

and .57 for men. Since the SSHA does not correlate 

appreciably with the usual scholastic aptitude tests, 
multiple correlations with grades were computed 
using both the SSHA and the ACE. In view of the 
admitted unreliability of one-semester grades, the 

multiple correlations of .63 for 149 women and .73 

for 140 men are highly significant and indicate that 

the SSHA can contribute appreciably to the predic- 
tion of academic success and the guidance of college 
students. (Slides) 


Hood, W. R. see Coppock, H. W. 


Hornseth, John P. (Wright Air Development 
Center) Discriminating between the fre- 
quency of occurrence of two stimuli. 

The stimuli were two incandescent lamps mounted 

3 ft. apart. Each lamp could be independently con- 

trolled by E. In Exp. A the probability of occurrence 

of one stimulus was .5 and the probability of occur- 

rence of the other stimulus was either .0, .1, .2, .3, .4, 

5, .6, 7, 8, 9, or 1.0. In Exp. B the difference be- 

tween the probabilities of occurrence of the two 
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stimuli was always .1 (the absolute frequencies used 
were the same as those in Exp. A). One hundred and 
fifty-six college students served as Ss in Exp. A; 166 
in Exp. B. 

Two experimental techniques were used: (a) the 
method of sequential judgments in which S guessed 
as to which of two stimuli would be presented, and 
then observed whether or not his guess was correct; 
and () a modified method of constant stimulus dif- 
ferences in which S judged, at the end of the sequence, 
whether or not the two stimuli had occurred equally 
often. 

The data obtained from 150 sequential judgments 
were analyzed in terms of the uncertainty (in bits per 
trial) of the two information sources. A linear rela- 
tionship between the judgments and the frequencies 
of occurrence of the stimuli was observed. The re- 
sults of Exp. A and Exp. B were extrapolated to 
estimate the shape of the total discrimination function. 

The psychometric function obtained by the modified 
constant method for both Exp. A and Exp. B ap- 
proximated the typical phi-gamma function. Two 
hypotheses will be advanced to account for the dif- 
ferences observed between the results obtained by the 
two methods. (Slides) 


Horwitz, Murray, Exline, Ralph V., Goldman, 
Morton, & Lee, Francis J. (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, University of Illinois) Effects 
of group procedures on psychological satiation 
in members. (Sponsor, Murray Horwitz) 

PROBLEM: To test hypotheses about rate of psycho- 
logical oversatiation on repetitive group tasks as a 
function of group characteristics. Group charac- 
teristics are defined according to factors affecting 
difficulty of decision in setting goals for the tasks. 
Rate of satiation is hypothesized to vary directly with 
degree of difficulty of goal setting in connection with 
the assigned activities. 
PROCEDURE AND SUBJECTS: Five-man groups of frater- 
nity men repeated a highly monotonous task during 
two hour sessions. Ss were asked to set performance 
goals privately for each trial; degree of satiation and 
difficulty of decision in goal-setting were measured 
after each trial. Forty-eight experimental groups were 
employed in six experimental treatments. 

HYPOTHESES: Satiation will set in more rapidly as 

we go from first to last of the following treatments: 

(a) Ss work in cohesive groups, receive information 

about actual performance times, are told strong agree- 

ment exists in the way the group sets goals; (b) Ss 
work in cohesive groups, receive no information about 
performance, are told there is strong agreement in 
goal-setting; (c) Ss work with strangers, receive 
no information about performance, are told there is 
strong agreement in goal-setting; (d) Ss work with 
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’ expectancy, with amount of reward controlled, it was 


strangers, receive no information about performance, 
are told there is strong disagreement in goal-setting ; 
(¢) Ss work with strangers, receive no information 
about performance, receive no information about 
others’ goal-setting; (f) Ss work with strangers, do 
not set goals (checking the assumption that setting 
goals postpones satiation ). 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSION: Treatments a through f 
significantly affect rate of satiation (as well as dif- 
ficulty of decision) in order predicted, indicating 
systematic influence of group characteristics upon 
satiation. Relation to sociological views concerning 
anomie will be discussed. 

This research was conducted under contract with 
the Office of Naval Research. (Slides) 


Hoyt, Cyril J., & Collier, Raymond O., Jr. ( Uni- 
versity of Minnesota) The mathematical basis 
of reciprocal averages. 

The method of reciprocal averages was first pro- 
posed by Kuder and Richardson (1933) as an optimal 
item-weighting procedure. It has been used quite 
extensively in educational and psychological research 
with inventories and questionnaires. In an effort to 
simplify the actual labor, Mosier (1946) advanced 
machine methods for calculation of the different 
response weightings. Although many of the “optimal” 
properties of reciprocal averages were cited by Mosier, 
no mathematical derivation of this specific procedure 
exists. 

This presentation displays that the method of 
reciprocal averages is identical with a weighting sys- 
tem derived by Frederick Mosteller in a research 
report of the Harvard Laboratory of Social Rela- 
tions. Thus, the basis for Mosteller’s technique, which, 
in effect, is the maximization of the correlation ratio, 
becomes the basis for the method of reciprocal 
averages. 


Hudson, Herschel see Walsh, M. Kershaw 


Humphreys, Lloyd G. see Zimmerman, Wayne S. 


Hunt, David E. (Ohio State University) Changes 
in goal-object preferences as a function of 
differential expectancy for social reinforce- 
ment. 

PROBLEM: From the point of view of Rotter’s social 

learning theory of personality, changes in goal-object 

preferences are seen as related to (a) the amount of 

reward subsequent to activity with an object and (b) 

the expectancy that this reward will occur. Varying 


hypothesized that changes in goal-object preferences 
would be directly related to expectancy for reward. 
supyects: 40 fourth-grade boys. 
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PROCEDURE: Preference measures consisted of each 
S’s ranking for ten preselected toys. For every S each 
of four toys selected for experimental reinforcement 
was assigned in counterbalanced fashion to a different 
reinforcement condition. New tasks were performed 
on four successive days, except for two days of no 
activity with the Condition II toy. Verbal approval 
for the task was considered the experimental, reward. 
Expectancy for reward was varied by the occurrence 
or nonoccurrence of the reward according to the 
following conditions: I, four tasks, 100% reward; 
Il, two tasks, 100% reward; III, four tasks, 50% 
reward; IV, four tasks, none rewarded. 

RESULTS: Mean changes im preference (taken one day 
following the experimental period) were compared, 
with the following significant results: I greater than 
III; III greater than 1V. The mean change of II was 
significantly less than I and not different from III 
or IV. Preference changes based on one-week retests 
showed essentially the same trends, but the differences 
were not so pronounced. Although three of the four 
conditions led to changes predictable by an expectancy 
formulation, results from Condition II do not preclude 
an alternative interpretation based on frequency. Pos- 
sible improvements on the present method for con- 
trolling for frequency are discussed. (Slides) 


Hunt, Howard F. see Stebbins, William C. 


Hunt, Howard F., & Otis, Leon S. (University 
of Chicago) The effect of carbon disulphide 
convulsions on a conditioned emotional re- 
sponse. (Sponsor, Howard F. Hunt) 

This experiment compares the effects of CS, con- 
vulsions and CS, inhalations under ether anesthesia 
on a conditioned emotional response (CER) expressed 
as a cessation or reduction in lever pressing in a 
Skinner box upon presentation of the conditioned 
stimulus. Preliminary research had disclosed that 
CS» convulsions slightly attenuated a strong CER. 

First, 44 thirsty male albino rats, 50-70 days old, 
learned to press a lever for a periodic water reward. 
Then, during Skinner-box runs, all received either 
two or three emotional conditioning trials (to crite- 
rion), each consisting of a 3-min. presentation of a 
clicking noise (CS) terminated contiguously with two 
momentary shocks (UCS) of approximately 1.5 ma. 
to the feet. 

Next, the animals were divided into four equal 
groups, matched for strength of CER, and treated 
as follows (N indicates number surviving) : 

I. Thirteen CS, inhalations to the point where con- 
vulsions occurred, one the first day and two daily 
for the next 6 days (N =8). 

II. Same schedule of CS, inhalations, but under 


ether anesthesia so convulsions did not occur 
(N =8). 
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III. Same CS, schedule, but with ether anesthesia 
at another time to allow convulsions to occur 
(N = 6). 

IV. A control group receiving equivalent handling 
only (N=11). No ether-only group was included 
because ether anesthesia has no effect on a CER of 
this strength. 

Finally, two days after the last treatment, all ani 
mals were tested for retention of CER, which was 
then extinguished by nonreinforcement on successive 
daily trials. 

Groups I and III, which had convulsions, showed 
significantly more attenuation in the CER and more 
rapid extinction than II and IV, which had no con- 
vulsions. The convulsions, rather than CS, itself, ap- 
pear to be critical in producing the attenuation in 
the CER. Theoretical implications will be discussed. 


(Slides ) 


Hurvich, Leo M., & Jameson, Dorothea. (Color 
Technology Division, Eastman Kodak Company ) 
Foveal luminosity and chromatic adaptation 

PROBLEM: To determine the effects of changes in the 

chromatic state on the spectral sensitivity of the 1° 

fovea. 

suBjEcTS: Two Os with normal color vision 

PROCEDURE: Threshold measurements and heterochro- 

matic matches were made for four chromatic and 

one achromatic condition. The 37° adapting and sur- 


round field was a perceptually unique blue, green 
yellow, red, or white in different experiments. Thresh 
old measurements were all made for the same level 


of adaptation luminance (10 mL). Heterochromai ic 
comparisons were made at three levels of adaptinz 
luminance for. each of three test luminances. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The spectral sensitivity 
of the fovea is shown to be lawfully related to the 
state of chromatic adaptation. The specific effects on 
threshold sensitivity and on heterochromatic com- 
parisons will be presented and discussed. The the- 


oretical implications of these effects will also be 

discussed. (Slides ) 

Imber, Stanley D. (Henry Phipps Psychiatric 
Clinic, The Johns Hopkins Hospital) Short- 


term group therapy: an experimental investi- 
gation of effectiveness for psychotics and a 
comparison of different therapeutic methods 
and different therapists. 

The purpose of this investigation was: (a) to dem- 
onstrate certain benefits of short-term group psycho- 
therapy for psychotic patients, (5) tn compare non- 
directive and directive therapy with respect to thera- 
peutic progress and certain aspects of the process of 
therapy, amd (c) to ¢etermine whether benefits are 
more dependent on -icrapeutic techniques, therapist 
personality, or their interaction. 


| | 
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The Ss were 36 male patients in a neuropsychiatric 
hospital. Each was assigned to one of four experi- 
mental groups or to one of two control groups. Each 
group consisted of six patients. Two experimental 
groups received nondirective group therapy and two 
received directive (or lecture) group therapy. All 
groups met for ten sessions over a five-week span. 
The control groups met for an identical number of 
sessions to read and discuss literature; they were led 
by an experienced librarian. 

Two psychotherapists were involved in the study. 
Each handled two of the four experimental groups, 
treating one with the nondirective technique and one 
with the directive. 

The Ss were given a battery of tests just before 

the initiation of group meetings and again just fol- 
lowing their conclusion. Meetings were recorded by 
trained observers. Analysis of variance and ¢ tests 
were the major statistical techniques applied to the 
data. 
FINDINGS: (@) Short-term group psychotherapy pro- 
duced improvement in attitude toward the self and 
other people, outlook regarding the future, feeling 
state, and appreciation of self-continuity. (b) Read- 
ing and literary discussion groups did not bring about 
therapeutic gains. (c) There were no consistent dif- 
ferences between nondirective and directive therapy. 
(d) Successful treatment did not depend only on the 
therapist or only on the kind of therapeutic approach 
used. Both therapists in the investigation produced 
patient gains, but neither therapist was equally ef- 
fective with both techniques. 


Iscoe, Ira, & Holtzman, Wayne H. (University of 
Texas) Tolerance of nonsegregation as a 
function of cultural and personal factors. 

A Supreme Court decision is pending on the con- 
stitutionality of enforced segregation at all levels of 
state-supported education. The present study concerns 
the attitudes of college undergraduates toward segre- 
gation and examines sociocultural variables as re- 
lated to such attitudes. 
suByects: A carefully selected random sample of 
539 male undergraduates at the University of Texas. 
PROCEDURE: A pretested scale composed of items deal- 
ing with attitudes toward nonsegregated education 
was attached to a comprehensive printed question- 
naire given anonymously as part of a larger study. 
Using Guttman’s scalogram procedures, a true scale 
was established with a coefficient of reproducibility 
of .90. High and low groups were formed on the basis 
of scores on the Tolerance of Nonsegregation Scale. 
RESULTS: 6% of the sample consistently approved of 
maintaining segregation, while 26% favored its com- 
plete abolition. Although 80% favored nonsegregation 
at the graduate level, only 30% approved of non- 
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segregation at the grade school level. High and low 
tolerance scores yielded highly significant differences 
when related to such variables as father’s income, 
parental discipline, age, year in college, church at- 
tendance, religious affiliation and beliefs, geographic 
locations, fraternity membership, course of study, 
and standards of moral conduct. A very striking posi- 
tive relationship was obtained between level of toler- 
ance and contact with the Negro under nonsegregated 
conditions. This is consistent with the results of pre- 
vious investigations. 

In general, an individual who deviated from the 
culturally accepted pattern was more likely to favor 
nonsegregation than an individual who conformed 
to the traditional values of his family and community. 
(Slides ) 


Izard, Carroll E. see Rosenberg, Nathan 


Izard, Carroll E. 
responses of paranoid schizophrenic and nor- 
mal subjects to photographs of human faces. 
(Sponsor, John T. Bair) 


PROBLEM: Differentiation of paranoid schizophrenic | 
and normal Ss by their projective responses to photo- | 


graphs of human faces. 


suBJEcTS : 30 paranoid schizophrenics and 30 normals. | 


PROCEDURE: From 1,000 photographs of unselected 


normal adults, 16 (8 of each sex) were selected as 
the experimental series. Free-association type re- | 


sponses to the 16 photographs were obtained from 
each S. Following this, two different test techniques 
were utilized to obtain Ss’ preference ratings of the 
photographs. 

Nine judges utilized a 7-point scale to rate the 
free-association responses with respect to the degree 
to which they expressed favorable or unfavorable 
feelings toward the pictures. The judges also scored 
responses A (ambivalent) if they expressed contra- 
dicting favorable and unfavorable feelings. Finally, 
on the basis of the free-association responses, the 
judges classified Ss as schizophrenic or normal. 
RESULTS: 1. Analysis of variance of judges’ scale 
ratings revealed: (a) that paranoid schizophrenics 
expressed significantly more unfavorable feelings to- 
ward the pictures than did normals; (b) that the 
pictures evoked significantly different responses; (c) 
that not only diagnostic groups but individuals within 


groups were effectively differentiated; (d) that reli-} 


ability of the experimental instrument is at least sig- 
nificantly greater than zero. 

2. Analyses of variance of normalized A scores 
showed that paranoid schizophrenics gave signifi- 
cantly more ambivalent responses. 

3. The number of Ss correctly diagnosed by the 
judges was statistically significant. 


(Tulane University) Projective 
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4. Analysis of data from the two preference tests 
revealed no differences in the groups’ preferences for 
the pictures. Further analysis showed that schizo- 
phrenics were significantly less consistent in their 
preferences from test to test than were normals. 
CONCLUSIONS: Paranoid schizophrenic and normal Ss 
were differentiated in terms of: (a) favorableness of 
feeling expressed, (b) ambivalence of response, (c) 
consistency of preference, and (d) diagnostic sig- 
nificance of the over-all protocol. 

The implications of the results are discussed. 


Jackson, Jay M. (Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, University of Michigan) The relation 
between attraction, being valued, and com- 
munication in a formal organization. 

PROBLEM: Recent laboratory experiments with small 

groups have found that an individual’s attraction to 

his group is related to many aspects of his behavior 
in that group. This paper reports a field investigation 
into the correlates of a person’s attraction to his mem- 
bership group within a complex formal organization. 

As a result of an exploratory study, the following 
hypotheses were formulated to guide the research: 

1. In any group or organization, the greater an indi- 
vidual’s attraction to the group, the more he will be 
valued (perceived by the other members as making 
a positive contribution to the group’s goals). 

2. The more highly an individual is valued by the 
members of his group, relative to how much he is 
valued elsewhere in the organization, the greater will 
be his attraction to his own group. 

3. The positive relationships hypothesized in (1) 
and (2) will increase with increased communication, 
and decrease with decreased communication. 
PROCEDURE: The research was conducted in three 
stages, one month apart, using the entire staff—72 
members—of a child welfare agency. The study uti- 
lized a number of paper-and-pencil instruments: al- 
phabetical checklists of the members to discover the 
subgroup structure and communication patterns of 
the organization, Coombs-type scales to measure the 
Ss’ attraction along two different dimensions, and 
sociometry to discover how much each person was 
valued by the others. 

RESULTS: The four original hypotheses were sup- 

ported by the data at acceptable levels of significance. 

The following qualifications are stated: 

1. Hypotheses apply more to professional than to 
nonprofessional workers. 

2. Relationships are greater when attraction is 
measured in terms of perceived benefit rather than 
in terms of enjoyment of working with other group 
members. 
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3. For supervisory personnel, benefits received else- 
where in the organization do not decrease attraction 
to a subgroup. (Slides) 


Jacobs, Durand F. see Pearl, David 


Jacobs, Durand F., & Pearl, David. (VA Hospital, 
Fort Custer, Michigan) The relationship of 
sociometric choice patterns to visual percep- 
tion thresholds. 

PROBLEM: The relationship between the social struc- 
ture of a hospital group and perceptual thresholds for 
various group members was investigated by means 
of a sociometric and tachistoscopic study of responses 
made to photographs of the participants. The hy- 
potheses were that among individuals in daily social 
interaction, those who made highly similar sociometric 
choices would tend to like each other, while those 
making highly dissimilar choices would dislike each 
other. Also, individuals in the latter category would 
tend to be more mutually threatening than those in 
the former, and therefore would show faster recogni- 
tion times for each other. 

SUBJECTS: 39 adult male patients on a privilege ward 

at a neuropsychiatric hospital. 

PROCEDURE: Each § rated 38 photos of his wardmates 

on a continuum of social preference according to Q 

technique. Ss’ sociometric choices were intercor- 

related, and 40 pairs with the highest positive corre- 
lations were compared to 40 pairs with the greatest 

negative correlations. Each S’s own photo and a 

group of his “most-liked,” “least-liked,” and “neutral” 

choices were presented tachistoscopically, and recog- 
nition times were determined. 

RESULTS: A highly significant relationship (PO,) was 

found between mutual liking and similar sociometric 

choices, and between mutual dislike and dissimilar 
sociometric choices. The Ss who made highly dis- 
similar sociometric choices showed recognition times 
for each other which were significantly faster (PO. 
than their median recognition times. 

concLusions: Similarity or dissimilarity of socio- 

metric choices, mutual like or dislike, and perceptual 

sensitivity are highly interrelated. Findings are dis- 
cussed with respect to the construct of vigilance. 


Jameson, Dorothea see Hurvich, Leo M. 
Jeffress, Lloyd A. see Blodgett, Hugh C 


Jenkins, Herbert M. 
Technology) The stimulus control of ap- 
proach in the male rat. 

PROBLEM : Mating and other forms of social behavior 

in the rat are commonly preceded by approach and 

investigation. In this research, a new technique is ap- 
plied to determine the effect of limited tactual contact 


(Massachusetts Institute of 
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with another male rat on the persistence of approach 
behavior. 

suBJeEcts: 8 adult male albinos, isolated after wean- 
ing at 21 days, and sexually inexperienced. 

METHOD: In order to control the occurrence of con- 
tact with a stimulus rat, the range of movement of 
an approaching rat was limited by a tether. An ad- 
justable lead with a small weight at one end was 
passed through a pulley system and attached perma- 
nently to the skin of the rat’s back with the aid of a 
surgical operation. Movements of the stimulus ani- 
mal were restricted in a similar manner. 

Each S with lead attached remained in an enclosure 

throughout an experiment—a period of 3 to 4 weeks. 
After preliminary adaptation, a panel forming one 
side of the enclosure was raised for 30-min. periods 
to permit approach to the stimulus rat. The time 
spent in a position as close to the stimulus animal 
as the lead permitted was recorded automatically, and 
served as the principal measure of the strength or 
persistence of approach behavior. Each rat served as 
its own control in a series of approach periods in 
which the stimulus rat was (a) not presented, (b) 
placed just beyond the reach of the approaching rat, 
or (c) placed to permit the rats to make contact in 
the head and neck region. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The main results ob- 
tained in a series of closely related experiments were 
as follows: (a@) The time spent in approach was 
clearly increased by the presence of a stimulus rat 
with or without opportunity for contact. (b) Per- 
mitting limited contact approximately doubled the 
amount of approach in the 30-min. period. (c) The 
tendency to approach decreased systematically during 
the approach period and recovered as a function of 
the time interval separating approach periods. 

The implication of these results for the analysis of 
mating and exploratory behavior will be discussed. 
(Slides ) 


Jenkins, James J. see Russell, Wallace A. 
Jensen, Barry T. see Bornstein, Harry 
Jetter, Walter W. see Lindsley, Ogden R. 


Johnson, A. Pemberton, Angoff, William H., & 
Cayne, Bernard S. (Educational Testing Serv- 
ice) Developing a shorter and more useful 
pre-engineering test. (Sponsor, A. Pemberton 
Johnson ) 

PROBLEM: (a) To determine the desirable features 

of a pre-engineering test shorter than the Pre- 

Engineering Inventory, (b) to assemble a test with 

as many as possible of the desirable features, and (c) 

to provide useful norms and estimates of reliability 

and validity. 
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NORMS POPULATION: 610 members of the entering 
engineering freshman class at an Eastern engineering 
college. 

PROCEDURE: During the academic year 1949-1950 a 
number of informal discussions were held with users 
and non-users of the Pre-Engineering Inventory to 
determine the desirable features of a shortened test. 
In addition to satisfactory validity and reliability co- 
efficients the desired features were considered to be 
as follows: testing time not greater than 90 minutes, 
and ease of administration and scoring. The follow- 
ing types of data were available as aids in the assem- 
bly of two parallel 80-minute experimental forms: 
reliability and validity coefficients and intercorrela- 
tions for subtests and for the composite score collected 
at 12 engineering colleges, item validity coefficients 
obtained at one large engineering college, and speed- 
edness data. These two forms were administered dur- 
ing the September 1950 orientation week in counter- 
balanced order to random halves of an entering engi- 
neering freshman class of 610. The previous year’s 
class had taken the Pre-Engineering Inventory. Both 
classes took the College Board Scholastic Aptitude 
and Physics Achievement Tests which were used as 
“anchor tests” in equating scores on one of the ex- 
perimental forms to scores on the Pre-Engineering 
Inventory. That form was published in July 1951 as 
the Pre-Engineering Ability Test. 

RESULTS: A Kuder-Richardson formula (20) reli- 
ability of .90 was found, based on one-half the class. 
A study at Carnegie Institute of Technology by 
Roland C. Mocre reports a validity coefficient against 
first-semester weighted averages there of .68 for 260 
entering engineering freshmen to whom the 80-minute 
Pre-Engineering Ability Test was administered. 


Jones, Allan W. (Ohio State University) 1923- 
1953 and age-youth comparisons with the 
“X-O” Tests. (Sponsor, Sidney L. Pressey) 

The Pressey X-O Tests are essentially an inventory 
form for quick check as to attitudes and values. In 
1923 they were given to 1,754 cases from the 6th grade 
through the college senior years, in 1933 to 1,080 col- 
lege students, in 1943 again from grade 6 through 
college. In 1953 they have been given again to 700 
college students, also to parents of certain of these 
students, a grandmother’s club, an older church group, 
and certain women’s clubs—a total of some 300 older 
people who were young when the tests were given 
earlier. 

Test one consists of 25 lines each naming five 
borderland wrongs, as smoking, flirting; the S$ is 
to cross out what he thinks wrong and circle what he 
thinks most wrong in each line; the second test deals 
similarly with worries, and the third with interests. 
Decade comparisons from 1923 to now show sys- 
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tematic trends, as liberalizing of attitudes regarding 
what is wrong; and item analyses specify the nature 
of these changes. There are relations of parent to 
child in attitudes, and of 1953 grandmothers to atti- 
tudes of young people in 1923, also interesting socio- 
economic differences between the older groups. 

Such comparisons over a period of time and from 
one generation to another are believed of much prom- 
ise for the study of maturity in relation to cultural 
change. 


Jones, Edward E. (Harvard University) The role 
of authoritarianism in the perception and eval- 
uation of a prospective leader. 

PROBLEM: To investigate experimentally the role of 
a personality variable (authoritarianism) in the for- 
mation of an impression of another. 
supyects: 100 “low authoritarians” and 95 “high 
authoritarians” were selected from an F-scale distri- 
bution of 426 scores made by Navy recruits. 
PROCEDURE: Groups composed equally of highs and 
lows heard information about a recruit platoon leader 
presented by a recorded mock interview, and were 
asked to rate the interviewee (the stimulus person 
or SP) on a 30-trait rating scale. The information 
presented was varied along two dimensions: personal 
power (“Forceful” or “Passive” SP) and leadership 
attitude (“Autocratic” or “Democratic” SP). A 
given experimental group thus heard one of the fol- 
lowing information combinations: Forceful Autocrat, 
Forceful Democrat, Passive Autocrat, or Passive 
Democrat. Sequence of presentation and number of 
ratings were varied. 
RESULTS: 1. The lows are generally more sensitive 
to both dimensions presented, rating the Forceful SP 
as more powerful and the Passive SP as less power- 
ful than the highs; rating the Democratic SP as more 
democratic and the autocratic SP as less democratic 
than the highs. 

2. The highs are generally more positive in their 
evaluation of the SP (regardless of which version 
they hear) than the lows. 

3. The highs prefer autocratic and the lows prefer 
democratic leadership. 

4. Personal power is of greater importance in evalu- 
ating a minor military leader than his leadership atti- 
tude for all Ss. 

5. Studies of trait intercorrelations show consistent 
differences between highs and lows in their organiza- 
tion of an impression. 

CONCLUSION: There are systematic differences be- 

tween the impressional ratings made by high and 

low authoritarians, but many of these differences are 
not consistent with predictions drawn from “authori- 
tarian personality theory.” This study was performed 
under a contract with the Office of Naval Research. 
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Jones, Edward R., & DuBois, Philip H. (Human 
Factors Operations Research Laboratories and 
Washington University) The use of expert 
judgments in the development of flight simu- 
lator training courses. 

PROBLEM: Flight simulators are complex ground- 
training devices which duplicate many of the physical 
characteristics of a specific aircraft type. Special con- 
trols permit the introduction of numerous emergency 
conditions. A simulator’s training value is dependent 
upon the appropriateness of the procedures included 
in the course. Therefore, an important step in the 
development of a course is to determine what proce- 
dures are most important for safe and efficient flight 
performance. In many situations, the only usable 
source of such information is the experience and re- 
sulting judgments of those who best know the par- 
ticular aircraft. 
suBJEcTs: 28 flight crews scheduled for B-50 simu- 
lator training. 
PROCEDURE: A forced-distribution method was used 
which required the Ss to indicate, using a list of 30 
procedures, the training needs of the flight crews (air- 
craft commanders, pilots, and flight engineers) in their 
squadron. This forced-distribution method was se- 
lected because of its ease of administration within 
the operational situation and because it assures that 
the crews will differentiate between the items. 
RESULTS: The average rater-to-rater correlations and 
the reliability coefficients were relatively high. Judg- 
ments differentiated on the basis of crew position, 
type of wing, and experience did not vary to any large 
extent from group to group. A high correlation (.787) 
was obtained between the aircraft commanders’ judg- 
ments of training needs of the flight crew and a 
measurement of their performance in the simulator. 
A moderate correlation (.470) was obtained between 
the pilots’ judgments and their performance in the 
simulator. 
CONCLUSIONS: This systematic approach using expert 
judgments seems to have possibilities for use in de- 
veloping simulator courses. For new type aircraft, 
judgments will be the only complete source of infor- 
mation on training needs. Even for older aircraft, 
judgments can be used as a quickly obtainable source 
of information to supplement such data as accident, 
near-accident reports and job analyses. 


Jourard, Sidney M., & Secord, Paul F. (Emory 
University) The appraisal of body-cathexis: 
body-cathexis and the self. 

PROBLEM: Personality theorists and researchers have 

largely ignored the phenomenal body. The present 

study offers a method of appraising body-cathexis 

(feelings about the body) together with evidence con- 

cerning its significance as a personality variable. 
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PROCEDURE: A body-cathexis scale (BC) comprising 
46 body aspects was developed through preliminary 
testing. Each S signified on a five-point scale the 
degree of acceptance or rejection of each item. A 
similar self-cathexis (SC) questionnaire was devel- 
oped for 55 common self-traits. 

The following hypotheses were formulated and 
tested: (a) Feelings about the body are commensu- 
rate with feelings about the self. (b) Negative feel- 
ings about the body are associated with anxiety, in 
the form of undue autistic concern with pain, disease, 
or bodily injury. (c) Negative feelings about the 
body are associated with feelings of insecurity about 
the self. 

The BC-SC scales and Secord’s Homonym Word- 

Association Test (H-test) for the measurement of 
anxious body-preoccupation were administered to 70 
college males and 56 college females. The BC-SC 
scales and Maslow’s Security-Insecurity (S-I) scale 
subsequently were administered to an additional group 
of 47 college men and women. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Covariation between 
body-cathexis and self-cathexis was demonstrated by 
significant r’s of .58 and .66 between BC and SC 
for men and women respectively. The association of 
negative body-cathexis with anxiety was demonstrated 
by statistically significant correlations between (a) 
the H-test and BC, for women (—.41); (06) the 
H-test and an anxiety-indicator score (A-I) derived 
from the 11 most negatively cathected body items 
(males: — .37; females: — .40). S-I correlated sig- 
nificantly with BC (— .37) and A-I (— .41), signify- 
ing that negative feelings about the body are related 
in moderate degree to feelings of insecurity. These 
data indicate that body cathexis can reliably be ap- 
praised, and that it is a significant variable in per- 
sonality study. 


Kahn, Robert L. (Survey Research Center, Uni- 
versity of Michigan) A comparison of two 
methods of collecting data for social research: 
the fixed-alternative questionnaire and the 
open-ended interview. 

PROBLEM: The aim of the research was to test the 
relative effectiveness of the intensive, “open-ended” 
interview and the fixed-alternative, written question- 
naire for collecting data from a population of indus- 
trial workers regarding various aspects of the work 
situation. We predicted greater withholding and dis- 
tortion of communication in the interview than in 
the questionnaire. We further predicted that such 
differences between quesiionnaire and interview 
would be maximized for items demanding approval 
or criticism of superiors and company policy. 

SUBJECTS AND RESEARCH DESIGN: These hypotheses 

were tested by means of a study design which was 
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part of a research project requiring the collection of 
questionnaire data from 20,000 employees of a large 
manufacturing corporation. A sample of 206 of these 
employees was selected with known probability and 
designated for personal interview. Of this sample, 
half the employees were interviewed prior to filling 
in the questionnaire, and half subsequently. The ques- 
tionnaires and interviews were matched by means of 
personal characteristics, and the hypotheses were 
tested by a comparison of the questionnaire aiid inter- 
view responses for identical individuals. 

RESULTS: (@) Mean agreement between questionnaire 
and interview responses varied from 82% for “low- 
threat” items to 37% for “high-threat” items. (0) 
The questionnaire showed significantly fewer “man- 
agement stereotypes” and more expressions of criti- 
cism and dissatisfaction. (c) The proportion of non- 
response did not differ significantly, although there 
was a tendency toward a lower rate in the question- 
naire. (d) The incidence of extreme responses was 
greater for the questionnaire. (e) The ability to pre- 
dict criterion scores (productivity) was greater for 
the questionnaire. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) The factor of anonymity appears 
to be of considerable importance, at least for certain 
pop .lations and situations. (b) There are systematic 
response patterns which reflect unwillingness to com- 
municate. (c) The advantages and disadvantages of 
questionnaire and interview appear to be relative to 
the situation and population. 


Kallejian, Verne. (Human Relations Research 
Group, Institute of Industrial Relations, Univer- 
sity of California, Los Angeles) Some aspects 
of the relationship between “understanding” 
and “acceptance” of others. 

PROBLEM: In Clinical practice it is generally assumed 

that optimal clinical understanding can only occur 

when the therapist (J) is free from strong positive 
or’ negative feelings toward the patient (S). The 
hypothesis is that /’s actual degree of understanding 
of S$ is a curvilinear function of J’s acceptance or 

rejection of S. 

PROCEDURE: 98 Ss, divided into five groups of ap- 

proximately 20 persons (delegates to the Western 

Training Laboratory in Group Development), were 

tested on the second and twelfth days of a training 

program, as follows: (a) Each J ranked every S in 
his group in order of “liking.” (b) Each J selected 

‘three Ss in the group toward whom he felt best under- 

standing. (c) J completed a pretested, 32-item, forced- 

choice inventory describing himself, and also at- 
tempted to predict the responses of the three selected 

Ss to this inventory. 

Product-moment correlations between predicted re- 
sponses and actual responses, translated into z scores, 
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were used as measures of understanding and inserted 
in the matrix of sociometric choices at the point where 
J indicated his degree of liking of the S. The mean 
understanding score for each rank position was ob- 
tained for each group for both administrations. The 
resulting matrix of scores is analyzed and discussed. 
RESULTS: The values of the mean understanding scores 
are distributed normally with respect to sociometric 
rank, the highest mean in the center of the ranking 
and the lowest mean at the highest and lowest rank- 
ing. The frequency of entries by rank position is 
linear, the highest number of entries at the high rank 
and the smallest number at the lowest rank. At a 
statistical level of significance, the following conclu- 
sions are supported. 

CONCLUSIONS: The actual degree of understanding 
between J and S is a curvilinear function of J’s ac- 
ceptance or rejection of S. The perceived degree of 
understanding between J and S is a linear function 
of J’s acceptance or rejection of S. 


Kaplan, Harry, Berkhouse, Rudolph G., & Tye, 
V. M. (Personnel Research Branch, TAGO) 
The construction and analysis of a battery for 
measuring fluency in English as a foreign lan- 
guage. (Sponsor, Harry Kaplan) 

PROBLEM: (@) To construct tests of ability to under- 
stand spoken English and to speak English, for use 
among soldiers to whom English is a foreign lan- 
guage. (b) To determine the validity of the following 
methods of measuring English fluency: a test to meas- 
ure ability to speak English, a paper-and-pencil test 
of reading ability, a test to measure understanding 
of spoken English. (c) To establish cut-off scores 
which produce consistent results when used for deter- 
mining whether Insular Puerto Rican soldiers possess 
sufficient English fluency for assignment to English- 
speaking units. 
susyEects: 97 Insular Puerto Ricans who were taking 
a special course in English and pre-basic military 
training; 85 of the same subjects while they were 
in basic training. 
PROCEDURE: Experimental tests and English fluency 
rating scales were constructed. During pre-basic 
training, the tests were administered to trainees and 
criterion data, consisting of English fluency ratings, 
were collected from supervisors. Follow-up adminis- 
tration of rating scales was made during basic train- 
ing. Validity coefficients were determined. Cut-off 
scores were established on the basis of plots of mean 
criterion scores against final test scores. 

RESULTS: Validity coefficients of the tests in the final 

battery were .62, .68, and .64 for understanding, speak- 

ing, and reading tests, respectively, for the pre-basic 
period, and .51, .46, and .48 for the follow-up period. 
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Cut-off scores remained substantially unchanged from 
pre-basic to follow-up period. 
CONCLUSIONS: Tests of ability to speak English, and 
to understand spoken English, as well as a paper- 
and-pencil test of English reading ability, have valid- 
ity for predicting the English fluency level of Insular 
Puerto Rican soldiers after special English training. 
Cut-off scores computed separately on the basis of 
ratings made by different raters, and under different 
conditions are consistent in discriminating between 
men who have achieved a satisfactory level of Eng- 
lish fluency and those who have not. 


Kappauf, William E. see Bakan, Paul 


Kashdan, Laurence. (Civilian Personnel Research 
Branch, USAF) A sign test of validity. 
(Sponsor, Joseph G. Colmen ) 

PURPOSE: Small samples plus interrater and interjob 

differences are often unavoidable in test development 

studies and restrict the precision of subjective crite 

rion evaluations. To control these factors there is a 

tendency to structure the conditions within the rater 

rather than the situation outside him to increase the 
accuracy of his judgment. Through appropriate sam 
ple design an attempt is made here to structure the 
outside conditions and to remove interrater and inter-— 
job variance by treating differences between workers 
within groups rather than absolute test and criterion 
measures. 

suBJecTs: 110 supervisory employees at an Air Force 

base used as subjects in the development of a super- 

visor selection battery. 

PROCEDURE: A sample consisting of small groups of 

first-line supervisors of skilled workers was drawn 

The members of each group were ranked in terms of 

supervisory ability by second- and third-line superiors 

Thus, for any two persons ranked, one can be identi- 

fied as “better” and one as “poorer.” All possible pairs 

were so determined. A battery of experimental tests 
was administered to all Ss, and three of these for 
which predetermined keys existed were selected for 
the present analysis. The difference between test 
scores of individuals was determined for each pair 

These test score differences were regarded as the 

independent variable, and proportion of times the test 

“correctly” ordered each pair of individuals was the 

dependent variable. 

RESULTS: An increasing monotonic curve was ob- 

tained relating test-score difference to proportion of 

“correct” pairings made by the test. The chi-square 

test indicated deviation of this curve from chance 

expectation significant beyond the .02 level of confi- 
dence. Aggregate proportion of correct pairings was 

69, significant beyond the .001 level. Comparisons 

with correlation coefficients obtained using a 9-point 

rating scale as the criterion are discussed. 
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Kates, Solis L., & Diab, Lutfy. (University of 
Oklahoma) Authoritarian ideology and child- 
rearing attitudes. (Sponsor, Solis L. Kates) 

PROBLEM: Does greater acceptance of authoritarian 
ideology mean greater acceptance of such child- 
rearing attitudes as dominance, possessiveness, and 
ignoring? If this broad hypothesis is confirmed, then 
exclusive importance cannot be attributed to prevalent 
ideological stimulation as the responsible factor in 
authoritarian ideology. Thus the acceptance of au- 
thoritarian ideology will concomitantly involve the 
acceptance of those child-rearing attitudes contribut- 
ing later to authoritarian ideology in adults. Other 
hypotheses include: (a) female Ss will show more 
significant relationships than male Ss between au- 
thoritarian ideology and dominant, possessive, ignor- 
ing child-rearing attitudes, and (6) Ss high in au- 
thoritarian ideology will have child-rearing attitudes 
more similar to those of problem parents than will 
Ss low in authoritarian ideology. 
SUBJECTS: 61 male students and 66 female students 
in liberal arts college and 45 female nursing students 
were tested. All minority group Ss were excluded. 
PROCEDURE: The California E, F, PEC scales and an 
intolerance of ambiguity scale together with the USC 
Parent Attitude Survey were administered. The Ss 
described in their own words their strengths and weak- 
nesses as future parents. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The results confirmed the 
broad hypothesis that authoritarian ideology and 
child-rearing attitudes were related. Ethnocentrism, 
ambiguity intolerance were related to dominant child- 
rearing attitudes. Authoritarianism, ethnocentrism, 
and ambiguity intolerance were related to possessive 
attitudes. Ignoring attitudes were not related to au- 
thoritarian ideology in females. The other hypotheses 
were corroborated. Authoritarianism and ethnocen- 
trism were related to dominant, possessive attitudes 
in females, while in males only authoritarianism and 
ignoring attitudes were related. High ethnocentric, 
authoritarian, and ambiguity-intolerant Ss manifested 
child-rearing attitudes more indicative of problem 
parents than low Ss. Finally, qualitative analysis dif- 
ferentiated high from low ethnocentric subjects with 
regard to self-described future parental qualities: 
love and discipline. 


Katz, Melvyn Myron. (New York University 
School of Education and VA Hospital, North- 
port, New York) A personality study of 
schizophrenics with peptic ulcer. 

PROBLEM : To determine whether there are personality 

differences distinguishing schizophrenics who had de- 

veloped peptic ulcer in the course of their hospitaliza- 
tion and schizophrenics with no history of gastro- 
intestinal dysfunction. 
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suBJects: 60 male schizophrenic patients between 44 
and 64 years of age; experimental group of 30 with 
a supplementary diagnosis of peptic ulcer and control 
group of 30 with no history of gastrointestinal dis- 
orders. Groups were equated for diagnosis, age, edu- 
cational level, and length of hospitalization. 
PROCEDURE: Each patient was given a battery of pro- 
jective tests consisting of the Rorschach, the Draw-A- 
Person Test, and a selected series of ten TAT cards. 
The statistical techniques of ¢ and chi square were 
used where applicable to determine significance of 
differences. 

RESULTS: 1. On the Rorschach significant differences 
existed between the groups in that the ulcer patients 
tended to utilize both inner and outer controls in 
coping with impulses and environmental demands 
while the nonulcer group generally lacked these ma- 
ture controls. 

2. On the TAT aggressive tendencies in ulcer pa- 
tients were corroborated and depressive features were 
noted. For the nonulcer patients withdrawal tendencies 
accompanied other “loss of control” characteristics. 

3. The Draw-A-Person Test revealed trends indica- 

tive of less evasion and greater cognizance of reality 
in the ulcer patients. 
CONCLUSIONS: 1. Personality manifestations differ- 
entiating between the groups are: (a) the availability 
of controls in the ulcer group whereby emotional im- 
pulses are channelized into proper forms for mature 
affective adaptation; (b) a tendency in the ulcer 
group to repress rather than overtly express aggres- 
sive feelings where reality demands would be vio- 
lated; and (c) a tendency for greater awareness of 
and rapport with reality in the ulcer group. 

2. Schizophrenic patients with peptic ulcer tend to 
be better adjusted and less regressed than nonulcer 
schizophrenics. 

3. While group differences were present in the man- 
agement of defensive systems, no specific “ulcer per- 
sonality type” was identifiable. 


Kell, Bill L. see Sutter, Everett L. 
Kendler, Howard H. see Kendler, Tracy S. 


Kendler, Tracy S., Cook, John Oliver, & Kendler, 
Howard H. (New York University) An in- 
vestigation of the interacting effects of repe- 
tition and audience participation on learning 
from training films. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether increasing the rele- 

vancy of response to a training film by means of overt 

audience participation increases the effectiveness of 
repetition of the film. 

PROCEDURE: Seven groups of Ss, consisting of four 

high school classes each, were shown experimental 

versions of a standard military film on conventional 
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map signs. One group saw only the introductory sec- 
tion of the film. The remaining six groups saw the 
introductory section plus either one, two, or three 
consecutive presentations of a review. Three of the 
six groups were instructed before the review to call 
out the names of the map signs as they appeared on 
the screen. The other three groups received non- 
committal instructions with reference to audience 
participation. The Ss were tested on the map signs 
immediately after the film and agai /our weeks later. 
RESULTS: (a) Increasing the number of reviews pro- 
duced higher scores on initial performance and re- 
tention, with the increments becoming smaller as re- 
views increased. The difference between no review 
and one review was statistically significant for both 
measures. The difference between one and three re- 
views was statistically significant only for initial per- 
formance scores. (b) Overt oral audience participa- 
tion produced increases on both measures, but the 
difference was significant only for initial perform- 
ance. (c) There was no interaction between repeti- 
tion and participation. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) One review increases learning. 
Repeating reviews continues to increase learning but 
the increments decrease as repetitions increase. (b) 
Overt participation during a review increases the 
amount learned. The size of the increase tends to be 
fairly constant for every repetition of the review up 
to at least three. (c) The relative superiority of the 
techniques of repetition and audience participation 
tend to decrease with time, as does the amount learned. 
To counteract this effect and maintain the advantages 
of superior educational techniques intervening prac- 
tice is recommended. 

This research was supported by the United States 
Air Force under Contract No. AF 18(600)-42, moni- 
tored by the Human Factors Operations Laboratories, 
Air Research and Development Command, Bolling 
Air Force Base, Washington 25, D. C. (Slides) 


Kimble, Gregory A., & Guttman, Norman (Duke 
University) One-trial discrimination reversal 
in the white rat. 

PROBLEM: In discrimination-reversal experiments, Ss 

are first trained to respond to one member of a pair 

of stimuli. When this discrimination is well estab- 
lished, the previously negative stimulus becomes posi- 
tive and S learns to respond to it. When this second 
problem is mastered, S is switched back to the first, 
and so on. After long practice, primates can solve the 
successive problems in one trial. Experiments with rats 
have shown improvements in performance, but one- 
trial reversals have not been obtained. The reason for 
this may be that a constant number of trials has 

typically been used instead of requiring S to meet a 

criterion. This experiment used a criterion and was 
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successful in obtaining one-trial discrimination re- 
versal. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: 9 rats were carefully 
habituated to the apparatus and then trained on a 
series of position discriminations. On the first dis- 
crimination problem the rats were run against their 
position preference. They were given 4 trials a day 
until they met a criterion of 11 correct responses in 
12 trials. Then the problem was reversed. Each 
animal learned 10 such problems. The apparatus 
used was a typical discrimination box. To increase 
the rate of learning the two sides of the apparatus 
were distinctly different. 

RESULTS: Beginning with Problem 7 all rats had 
learned to make the discrimination reversal after a 
single experience with the negative stimulus. Even 
before this, curves of individual rats show an in- 
sight-like form. 

CONCLUSIONS: When the situation is properly con- 
trolled, one-trial discrimination is displayed by the 
white rat. No particular learning theory seems to be 
embarrassed by these results. They demonstrate a 
phenomenon stressed by the Gestalt psychologists ; 
but Hull’s most recent account of his theory handles 
them, too. They are important in eliminating what 
seems to have been an overemphasized phylogenetic 
factor and in throwing some additional light on the 
effect of nonreinforcement. 


Klare, G. R., Gustafson, L. M., & Mabry, J. E. 
(University of Illinois) The effect of style 
difficulty on reader comprehension and accept- 
ability of technical training material. 

This study was one of a series on a 1,206-word 
written lesson on an aircraft engine (first half— 
“Induction System” ; second half—“Cooling System’”’). 
Only structure (style) was varied, technical experts 
judging content and technical terms unchanged. 

Three styles were used, “Easy” (about ninth-grade 
level by three “readability” formulas), “Present” 
(twelfth grade), and “Hard” (college graduate). 
Nine versions were developed, three “unsplit” (E, 
P, H) treating both halves in one style, and six 
“split” (EP, PE, EH, HE, PH, HP) treating each 
half separately. 

The Ss were 989 male indoctrination trainees (109 
cases in PE, 110 in all other versions). After a 20- 
minute reading, readers of both split and unsplit 
versions answered questions asking: (a) if a differ- 
ence in lesson halves was noticed (on the basis of 
how written, not what about); (6) if yes, which half 
was thought easier to read; and (c) which half was 
liked better. Fifty multiple-choice comprehension items 
followed. 

Analysis showed content paramount in that the 
“Cooling System” was thought easier and liked better 
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than the “Induction System” in whatever style 
presented (.001 < p< .01). Since split versions per- 
mitted equating for content, significance of percentage 
difference analyses were computed and indicated Easy 
thought easier than Present (p = .06) or Hard (p< 
.001) and liked better (p=.11 and p< .0001, re- 
spectively), and Present thought easier than Hard 
(p = .01) and liked better (p = .05). 

Analysis of variance (3X1) of comprehension 
scores on unsplit versions yielded an F of 6.97 
(.001 < p< .01). Easy-Present ¢ was significant at 
.01, Easy-Hard at .001, and Present-Hard at .07 
points. Two 3 X 3 analyses of variance (one on first, 
one on second halves) yielded style F’s significant 
beyond the .01 level and nonsignificant position and 
interaction F’s. Item analysis showed Easy readers 
excelled Present and Hard on most items (using a 
sign test, p<.01 and p< .001, respectively), and 
Present excelled Hard (p < .001). 


Klieger, Walter A., & Harmon, Lindsey R. (Per- 
sonnel Research Branch,TAGO) Improvement 
in validity of an Army personality inventory 
by means of a suppressor key. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether or not the validity 

of a personality test can be increased by means of a 

suppressor key, i.e., a key which correlates sub- 

stantially with a valid variable but zero with the 
criterion. 

suBJEcts: Two samples of 1,806 and 1,469 Army 

enlisted men. 

PROCEDURE: A personality test adapted from the 

Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was 

administered ostensibly as part of the classification 

testing procedure. An item analysis was made within 
each sample using a criterion of reason for discharge, 
dichotomized as relatively “favorable” and “un- 
favorable.” In each sample, a key of the most valid 
items was selected. Both samples were scored with 
each “valid key” to obtain “back” and “cross” 
validities. Within each sample, a second analysis then 
provided the correlation of each item with the valid 
key score. Items having relatively high correlation 
with the valid key but low relationship to the criterion 
were chosen for the suppressor key in each sample. 

Scores on both suppressor keys and both valid keys 

were correlated with each other and with the criterion 

in each sample to determine optimum combining 
weights. 

RESULTS: The cross validity of each of the “valid 

keys” was .22. The equally weighted combination 

of these gave a coefficient of .26. One suppressor key 
was found to be moderately effective. It correlated 

.66 with its associated valid key and .00 with the 

criterion. The cross validity of the associated valid 

key was raised to 28 when combined with this sup- 
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pressor. The cross validity of the combined valid keys 
and the suppressor was found to be .32. The standard 
deviations and intercorrelations of the valid plus 
suppressor composites were lower than those of the 
valid keys alone. 

CONCLUSIONS: This experiment demonstrates the 
merits of a relatively simple technique of identifying 
suppressors within personality tests. The improve- 
ment in validity from .26 to .32, while modest, is 
promising in view of the reduction in intercorrelation 
between the valid keys. 


Kling, Arthur see Brady, Joseph V. 


Knopf, Irwin J., Murfett, Betty J., & Milstein, 
Victor. (The Psychopathic Hospital, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa) A comparative study of the 
Wechsler-Bellevue Form I and the WISC. 

PROBLEM: While the Wechsler-Bellevue and _ the 
WISC have been standardized and recommended for 
use with overlapping age groups (10 to 16 years), 
little is known of the comparative test performance 
within this age range. The present study, therefore, 
was designed to compare IQ’s and to determine inter- 
and intratest relationships with a selected group of 
adolescent boys. 

susyects: 30 Iowa City Junior High School boys 

ranging in age from 13-4 years to 14-6 years, and 

ranging in IQ (as independently measured by the 

Otis) from 79 to 116. 

PROCEDURE: The Wechsler-Bellevue and the WISC 

were administered to all Ss at one sitting with the 

order of the tests counterbalanced so that half of the 

Ss received the Wechsler-Bellevue first followed by 

the WISC, and half the Ss received the WISC first 

followed by the Wechsler-Bellevue. 

RESULTS: The full scale and verbal IQ’s on the WISC 

were significantly higher than those obtained on the 

Wechsler-Bellevue at a degree of confidence beyond 

the 1% level. Product-moment correlations were 

computed for each pair of subtests to give a degree 
of relationship from test to test for a given subtest, 

and also for both scales for each S to give such a 

measure for the test performance of each S. In 

general, the correlations obtained point to poor pre- 
dictability from one subtest to the other and from 
one test to the other. Finally, significant interaction 
between the tests and the order of presentation was 
found. Implications of these findings will be discussed. 
(Slides) 


Knowles, W. B. see Garvey, W. D. 


Knowles, W. B., Garvey, W. D., & Newlin, E. P. 
(Naval Research Laboratory) Spatial-verbal 
coding in perceptual-motor skills. (Sponsor, 
W. B. Knowles) 
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PROBLEM: The present study is an attempt to describe 
the coding methods used by Ss in the operation of a 
number of display-control systems, and to show how 
a simple “spatial” technique may be converted into 
a complex “verbal” one by different arrangements 
of the same displays and controls. 

PROCEDURE: Two displays and two controls were 
paired and arranged in different ways to give six 
systems, each containing 100 S-R alternatives, but 
postulated to require either analytical, partially 
analytical, or nonanalytical coding techniques. Six 
navy enlisted men were given one trial of 100 stimuli 
on each system in counterbalanced orders for 24 
days. On Days 16 and 17 a simultaneous secondary 
verbal task was introduced. Response times to each 
primary task stimulus were measured. 

RESULTS: The response times were analyzed by con- 
structing three-dimensional graphic models showing 
response time as a function of stimulus position. For 
the nonanalytical systems the models were uniformly 
low and flat. For the partially analytical systems the 
models were complex and showed clearly that the 
shortest responses were associated with positions 
near readily available spatial anchoring points. The 
models for the analytical systems were uniformly high 
and flat. 

Within each partially analytical system the S—-R 
elements were categorized into spatial and verbal ele- 
ments. With the introduction of the secondary task, 
the response-time increase for the distracted verbal 
elements was twice as great as for the distracted 
spatial elements. The distraction effect was also 
twice as great for the analytical systems as for the 
nonanalytical systems. These results were taken to 
confirm the a priori classification and also to demon- 
strate that the kind of coding used is a function of 
the S-R configurations permitted the operator by the 
established display-control relationships. (Slides) 


Korchin, Sheldon J. see Basowitz, Harold 


Korchin, Sheldon J., & Basowitz, Harold. (Jnsti- 
tute for Psychosomatic and Psychiatric Research 
and Training, Michael Reese Hospital) Re- 
sponse to a life stress: perceptual discrimina- 
tion. 

Psychological stress and anxiety are known to 
change perceptual functioning under both experi- 
mental and clinical conditions. The present experi- 
ment, part of a research program on anxiety, studied 
a simple perceptual function as it varied during a 
prolonged period of life stress—paratrooper training 
—and as it is related to a biochemical index of 
anxiety. 

Since earlier research has showr that patients with 
free anxiety had characteristically high values in 


hippuric acid excretion (HA), the 10 “highs” and 
10 “lows” from a group of 100 randomly selected 
trainees tested on this measure were studied as they 
went through the stresses of the three-week training 
period. Eight soldiers not in training and not jump- 
ing were used as controls. 

The Ss were tested on seventeen occasions before, 
during, and after training, prior to tower and plane 
jumps on training days. Controls were tested 11 times. 
The test task required the discrimination of openings 
in circles presented tachistoscopically. Forty-five test 
stimuli were presented each day, 15 each at .01, .02, 
and .04 seconds. 

Experimental Ss, both the high HA and low HA 
groups, did consistently less well than the control 
group. On each of the paired occasions the mean 
number of correctly perceived stimuli is lower for 
the men under stress. That this difference is a func- 
tion of stress is also seen in a further finding. When 
tested after the day’s jumps, experimental Ss show a 
rise in accuracy. Moreover, the high HA group per- 
form less well than the low group on every day until 
the beginning of the third week, when the two groups 
converge. Strikingly, there is a distinct drop in ac- 
curacy of discrimination, greater in the high HA 
group, after training is completed. This is interpreted 
as resulting from an increase in anxiety following a 
relaxation of the controls required during training. 
Other aspects of perceptual response to various phases 
of training are discussed. 

It is thus concluded that stress in a life situation 
alters perceptual efficiency and that proneness to such 
response is reflected in the prestress hippuric acid 
excretion level. (Slides) 


Korngold, Murray. (University of California, Los 
Angeles) An investigation of some psycho- 
logical effects of electric shock treatment. 

This is an abstract of a thesis submitted in partial 
satisfaction of the requirements for the degree of 
PhD in psychology at UCLA, April, 1953. 

The question posed by this study is: Is there a 
rigid sensitization to certain classes of stimuli which 
is changed by electric shock treatment? Eighty per- 
sons, 40 psychiatric patients undergoing electric shock 
treatment and 40 undergraduate college students, 
served as the Ss of an experimental investigation di- 
rected toward the confirmation of the following 
hypotheses: (a) that a state of sensitization to a 
particular class of stimulus words can be experi- 
mentally induced, and (6) that this pre-existing 
sensitization to a special class of stimulus words can 
be significantly changed by a single electric shock 
treatment. 

The sensitization was induced in normal and psy- 
chiatric Ss by way of interrupting them in the per- 
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formance of four tasks as compared with the control 
Ss who were allowed to complete the tasks. All Ss 
were then given an administration of a word associa- 
tion list containing 16 neutral words and 4 task re- 
lated words. A statistically reliable difference in 
response times was noted between interrupted and 
completed groups, thus confirming the first hypothesis. 

The psychiatric experimental Ss were given an 
electric shock treatment after the first administra- 
tion of the word list, whereas the psychiatric controls 
were not, and both were readministered the word list 
a second time, after comparable intervals. The second 
hypothesis was confirmed at a high level of con- 
fidence, but the direction of change was directly con- 
trary to what had been expected on theoretical 
grounds. 

It was concluded that these results actually confirm 
clinical impressions of shock-induced psychological 
changes, albeit expressed in terms of sensitization. 
The findings tended to suggest that, as a result of 
shock: (a) a selective and highly sensitized forgetting 
takes place which conditions the mood of the patient 
by withdrawing the most highly charged memories 
and associations, and (b) the capacity for appropriate 
discrimination between external stimuli of differing 
valences tends to be heightened. These correspond 
to clinical observations of “flattening” of mood and 
heightening of reality contact. 


Kostlan, Albert. (VA Hospital, San Francisco) 
A method for the empirical study of psycho- 
diagnosis. 

The experiment demonstrated the application of 
the “fractional-omission”” methodology to a problem 
of psychodiagnosis: Which three or four sources of 
information, used in combination, permit clinicians 
to make the most valid inferences ? 

A social history, an MMPI, a Stein Sentence- 
Completion Test, and a Rorschach examination were 
gathered from each of five VA mental hygiene clinic 
outpatients. These were presented to eight expert 
judges who made true-false judgments on an em- 
pirically derived list of psychological inferences. 
Items upon which at least six judges agreed were con- 
sidered to be “internally” validated. Other items, taken 
from the patients’ therapy progress notes, were con- 
sidered to be “externally” validated. The two sets of 
items were combined for presentation to the “sub- 
ject,” but were later analyzed separately. 

The “subjects” were twenty clinical psychologists, 
each of whom was randomly deprived of a different 
source of information for each of four patients, and 
given only “minimal data” for a fifth patient (i.e., 
age, occupation, education, marital status, and source 
of referral to the clinic). The Ss answered the items 
on the basis of the information available to them. 
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The experimental conditions were: (a) Rorschach 
missing, (6) MMPI missing, (c) Sentence-Comple- 
tion Test missing, (d) social history missing, and (e) 
“minimal data” only. Errors were compared between 
experimental conditions by latin-square analysis of 
variance of the pooled data and by t¢ tests. 

Results were highly similar for both sets of items: 
(a) “Minimal data” permitted inferences which were 
better than chance. (b) Without social histories, in- 
ferences were no more accurate than on basis of 
“minimal data.” (c) The superior combinations of 
tests were those which contained the social history 
together with the MMPI. 


Krathwohl, David R. (University of Illinois) Pre- 
diction of objective test behavior by means of 
the group Rorschach. 

PROBLEM: To determine the nature and extent of 
the relationship between behavior on a battery of 
achievement tests and various determinants of the 
group Rorschach. 
POPULATION: 198 students in the University of Chi- 
cago College, grades 11 through 14. 
PROCEDURE: The criterion variables were a battery 
of 32 achievement tests which covered the scope of 
the major objectives of a liberal education as con- 
ceived by the College of the University of Chicago. 
Each test score represented a relatively homogeneous 
behavior (Kuder-Richardson reliabilities .51-.91). 
The predictor variables were the various scores de- 
rived from the group Rorschach by the Munroe 
Check List. The nature of the relationships between 
the variables was analyzed by drawing a regression 
line through the column means (criterion) of the 
bivariate distributions. The strength of the rela- 
tionships was determined by computing correlation 
ratios corrected for broad grouping and for bias. 

CONCLUSIONS: Considering the evidence in this and§ 

previous studies, the following conclusions seem 

to be reasonably well established: (a) A_ relation 
between certain individual Rorschach scores of 
characteristics and academic achievement does exist. § 

(6) This relationship is of such a low order that it is 

unlikely to add significantly to the accuracy of a 

regression equation. (c) Certain Rorschach charac- 

teristics are more certainly related to achievement 
than others. Among these are W%; F%, Sh Sh; 

C Sh; M; FC; P; FK,Fc; and possibly Total Color. 

(d) Differential prediction of achievement with re- 

spect to given Rorschach characteristics does find 

relationships which would be missed if only general 
relationships over a battery or a grade average were 
the sole criterion. 

An additional conclusion less well supported by the 

data is that adjustment in the color area may be 4 
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relatively more important determiner of academic 
achievement than adjustment in other areas. (Slides) 


Lacey, John I., & Smith, Robert L. (Fels Research 
Institute, Yellow Springs, Ohio) Semantic gen- 
eralization of a conditioned autonomic re- 
sponse formed without awareness. (Sponsor, 
John I. Lacey) 

PROBLEM: Experimental studies of “complex guiding 
processes . . . formed, retained, and used without the 
person’s being aware...” (Leeper) are relatively 
few and mostly limited to studies of concept forma- 
tion. In a 1936 paper, Diven purported to show that 
a conditioned autonomic response could be formed 
without awareness, and that mediated generalization 
of this response occurred. His design and treatment 
of results, however, were inadequate. The present 
study is an extension and refinement of his experi- 
ment. 

supjects: 30 male college freshmen, with extreme 

scores on the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. 

PROCEDURE: Ss chain-associated to each of a list of 

words, half with rural meaning, half with nonrural 

meaning. Group I Ss were shocked at the end of 
association to a repeated rural word; Group II at 
the end of association to a repeated nonrural word; 

Group III equally often on a rural as on a nonrural 

word. Interviews before the subsequent extinction ses- 

sion established the “unawareness” of the 30 Ss for 
whom results are presented. Palmar conductance, 
heart rate, and blood flow were continually recorded. 

RESULTS: (@) Groups I and II both acquired dif- 

ferential autonomic response to rural and nonrural 

words, in the predicted directions. Group III showed 
no significant trends. Acquisition-extinction curves 

were statistically significant for Grovos I and II. 

(b) High-anxiety Ss were not different from low- 

anxiety Ss. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) Ss acquire conditioned autonomic 

responses to a word that has been associated with 

shock, although they cannot verbalize the association. 

(b) This conditioned anxiety response generalizes to 

other words within a concept already formed (rural 

words) or within one formed during the experiment 

(nonrural words). (c) Such conditioning is not re- 

lated to the Taylor Manifest Anxiety Scale. (Slides) 


Laffal, Julius ( Yale University), Levine, Jacob (VA 
Hospital, Newington, Conn.), & Redlich, Fred- 
erick C. (Yale University) An anxiety-reduc- 
tion theory of humor. 

In the Freudian writings on wit there exists a 
potentially quantifiable theory of the nature of the 
response to humorous stimulation. Freud explained 
the humor response as due either to a saving in 
energy effected by a momentary regression to infantile 
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modes of thought, or to a saving in the energy 
required to maintain defenses against forbidden 
impulses. 

Focusing upon the concept of anxiety-reduction 
rather than saving in energy required to maintain 
defenses, essentially two sides of the same coin, a 
theory is developed which accounts for the response 
to humorous stimuli in terms of the arousal and 
sudden reduction of anxiety associated both with 
specific humor content and with the task of under- 
standing or solving the joke. Three basic postulates 
are laid down: (a) The greater the anxicty reduc- 
tion, the greater the mirth response. (b) If the 
anxiety produced by a humorous stimulus is too great, 
there will be no mirth response, but on the contrary, 
an unreduced anxiety response. (c) If the anxiety 
evoked by a humorous stimulus is relatively low, the 
mirth response will be minimal. 

The two basic independent variables in the humor 
process are (a) the initial anxiety level of the S, and 
(b) the amount of theme and task anxiety aroused 
by the humor stimulus. The dependent variable is 
the humor response. Arbitrarily assigning numerical 
values to low, moderate, and high initial subject 
anxiety, and to low, moderate, and high theme and 
task anxiety aroused by the humorous stimuli, 
prediction curves of the relative intensity of the 
anxiety reduction response to the stimuli are worked 
out, ranging from extreme mirth to extreme anxiety. 
The theory is capable of leading to systematic, ex- 
perimental study of the nature of the humor process. 


Lakritz, Joseph B. see Fensterheim, Herbert 
Lanmon, Monroe see McGuire, Carson 


Lanzetta, John T. (University 
Group behavior under stress. 
PROBLEM : To investigate the effects of three degrees 
of situational stress on the behavior of small groups. 
Secondarily, we were interested in exploring the 
interaction of stress with motivation. 
PROCEDURE: Three stress and two motivating condi- 
tions were used. For the nonstress condition (NS) 
groups were simply told we were interested in small 
group performance on certain tasks. The mild stress 
(MS) consisted of time limitations and mild-failure 
experiences, while high stress (HS) was mainly 
induced by badgering, space restrictions, and time 
limitations. 

Forty-eight volunteers from the NROTC program 
were randomly divided into 12 groups of 4 members 
each; 6 of these were randomly assigned to the 
high motivating condition, the others became the low 
motivation class. The six groups within a motivation 
class received the three stress situations in a different 
order, the six possible orderings being used. 
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The groups worked on two types of task in a 
laboratory setting. Observers immediately classified 
their on-going behavior in terms of a large number 
of categories, and after each task rated each S on a 
number of traits. After the experimental session both 
the observers and the Ss rated the group on a series 
of group characteristics. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Under increased stress 
there was a decrease in behaviors which would tend 
to cause tension, friction, or disequilibrium in the 
group and an increase in behaviors which would tend 
to cause a decrease in tension, and increased integra- 
tion of the group. 

2. Observers rated productivity, efficiency, and 
morale as being highest under MS and lowest under 
HS. 

3. Motivation was significant for only a few 
variables and did not interact with stress to a sig- 
nificant extent. 

4. The results for task supported previous findings 
and again point up the marked differences in behavior 
of groups depending on the activity in which they 
are engaged. 


Lauer, Donald W., & Estes, William K. (/ndiana 
University) Rate of learning during succes- 
sive discrimination reversals in relation to trial 
spacing. 

PROBLEM: Rate of learning during successive dis- 

crimination reversals is studied in relation to the 

method of trial spacing. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups of 12 male hooded rats 

each were run in a T unit through five series of left- 

right discrimination trials. A correction method was 
used, with food reinforcement. Before each reversal 

a rather strict group criterion was met. During the 

first four series, Groups I, II, and III received one, 

two, and four daily trials, respectively. Trials within 
daily blocks were separated by 5-sec. intervals. During 
the fifth series all groups received one trial daily. 

RESULTS: Learning rate remained virtually constant 

for Group I during all five series but increased sig- 

nificantly over the first four series for Groups II and 

III. The accelerated learning reflected a significant 

reduction of errors on second trials of daily blocks 

with no significant reduction of first-trial errors. In 
the fifth series differences between the groups were 
small and insignificant. 

Correction time, i.e., time required on an incorrect 
trial for the animal to go from the locked end-box 
door to the unlocked door, decreased significantly 
from series to series; thus the average time between 
choice-point responses within daily blocks decreased 
substantially for Groups II and III during the experi- 


ment. 
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CONCLUSIONS: The assumption of statistical learning 
models that rate of learning should be constant from 
series to series if trials are independent seems tenable. 
It is suggested that the change in learning rate for 
massed-trial groups depends upon an increase in 
overlap of stimulus samples from trial to trial within 
daily blocks which accompanies the decrease in mean 
correction time from series to series. (Slides) 


Laux, Elizabeth Kent see Walsh, M. Kershaw 


Layton, Wilbur L. (Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Minnesota) The construction 
and validity of a test to predict success in 
engineering training. 

PROBLEM: To construct and standardize a test to 
predict grades in engineering courses. 
suBJECTS: Freshman men entering the University of 
Minnesota Institute of Technology in the fall of 1950 
and 1951. 
PROCEDURE: A test was constructed which contained 
two types of material. One section was concerned with 
reading comprehension of mathematics. The other 
dealt with a picture of a large cube subdivided into 64 
cubes. Ninety-seven completion-type test items cover- 
ing these sections were constructed. This preliminary 
test was administered to engineering freshmen in the 
fall of 1950. The items were analyzed against the 
criterion of first quarter grades. Written-in item- 
alternative distractors, as well as the keyed alterna- 
tives, were analyzed. The 40 “best” items were 
combined as four-alternative multiple-choice items 
into the present form of the test. 

This test was administered with a 90-minute time 
limit to 301 engineering freshmen in the fall of 1951. 
The Cooperative Elementary Algebra Test was also 
administered. ACE Psychological Examination and 
Cooperative English Test scores and high school 
percentile ranks were also available. The total group 
was divided on the basis of curriculum taken the 
freshman year. For the largest such group (N = 128) 
the intercorrelations of the independent variables and 
a criterion, first-year grades, were computed. A coef- 
ficient of multiple correlation and a regression equa- 
tion were also computed. 

RESULTS: When combined with the other variables, 

the new test, the algebra test, and high school rank 

yielded statistically significant beta weights with a 

resulting coefficient of multiple correlation of .77. 


The new test correlated .64, the algebra test .72, and : 


HSR .54 with first year grades. 
CONCLUSIONS: On cross validation, the new test 
alone and in combination with other tests was 
significantly related to success in engineering training. 
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Leary, Robert W. (University of Washington) 
A survey of puzzle manipulation. 
PROBLEM: To explore the puzzle-opening tendencies 
of several different primates and to determine how 
practice affects manipulatory drive. 
suBjects: Three young gorillas, two spectacled 
langurs, and seven rhesus macaques. Incidental ob- 
servations were obtained on other species. 
PROCEDURE: Experiment I. Three young gorillas 
were given nine daily 10-min. sessions with a 6-step 
mechanical puzzle which was fastened to a table in 
a large outdoor cage. 

Experiment II. Using the same puzzle, two langurs 
were given nine daily 10-min. sessions with the 
puzzle on the cage floor. 

Experiment III. Two young naive rhesus monkeys 
were exposed to a similar puzzle both in their home 
cages and in a test cage on eight occasions. 

Experiment IV. A group of three young rhesus 
monkeys was given a 3-step mechanical puzzle under 
various conditions for a period of about 80 days. An 
older laboratory-experienced group of three monkeys 
was also tested. 

Experiment V. This same group of three young 
monkeys was tested on the 3-step puzzle under three 
distributions of practice. Test intervals of 244, 5, and 
10 min. were used. 

Experiment VI. This group was tested on a new 
puzzle after partial satiation of the manipulatory drive 
on the 3-step puzzle. 
RESULTS: The results are interpreted in terms of 

uational drive. Gorillas appear to be superior to 
monkeys in puzzle manipulation. The naive monkeys 
did not start opening the puzzles until they had been 
tested for about 80 days, and then acquired the 
manipulative skill abruptly. Since laboratory-ex- 
perienced monkeys manipulate puzzles with little or 
no delay, a factor of security or familiarity may be 
involved. The more widely spaced the tests, the higher 
is the level of performance, but even the most con- 
centrated practice condition did not extinguish re- 
sponse within a 3-hr. period. Performance decrement 
may occur for one puzzle with relatively little effect 
on interest in a second puzzle. 


Ledwith, Nettie H. (Pittsburgh Child Guidance 
Center) Rorschach responses of elementary 
school children: a normative study. 

Results of an extensive study of Rorschach protocols 
of elementary school children just completed at the 
Pittsburgh Child Guidance Center include normative 
data on a representative sample of children from 
the schools of Pittsburgh and Allegheny County. 
These children were initially contacted in the first 
grades of 30 different schools representing the range 
of socioeconomic levels in the city and county. A 
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Revised Stanford-Binet examination and Rorschach 
test were administered to each of 160 children at this 
time. The annual repetition of the Rorschach test 
during the next five years has resulted in the ac- 
cumulation of six Rorschach protocols for each of 
138 children of the original sample. These data have 
been analyzed in terms of central tendencies and dis- 
persions of the various Rorschach categories and 
determinants. Similarities and differences as to sex, 
age, and intelligence levels are discussed. A brief 
outline of administration, scoring, and interpretation 
of children’s Rorschachs concludes the paper. 


Lee, Francis J. see Horwitz, Murray 


Lehman, Harvey C. (Ohio University) The ages 
of past presidents of professional organiza- 
tions. 

PROBLEM : This study attempts to ascertain the chrono- 
logical ages at which individuals have attained suf- 
ficient professional prestige to be elected presidents 
of national learned, scientific, and technical societies. 
PROCEDURE: The names of the more important na- 
tional professional organizations were obtained from 
several different sources but mostly from the World 
Almanac and from the National Cyclopedia of Ameri- 
can Biography. The names of the past presidents of 
these organizations and the years when they were 
first elected were gotten from one or more of the 
following sources: societal directories, the annual 
transactions published by the several organizations, 
special journal articles, and the secretaries of the 
several societies. 

The birth and death dates of the deceased presi- 
dents and the birth dates of those still living were 
obtained chiefly from the several editions of Cattell’s 
American Men of Science, from two editions of Who 
Was Who in America, from successive editions of 
Who’s Who in America, and from various biog- 
raphical dictionaries. 

RESULTS: Mean ages at time of first election were 

obtained for almost all of the past presidents of 45 

professional organizations. As usual women were 

found to conceal their dates of birth far more often 
than men. For the individuals studied the age range 
at time of first election varied from 29 to 86. For 

the 45 societies the mean ages varied from 46.05 

(American Psychological Association) to 64.19 

(American Bar Association). In a majority of in- 

stances the most recent 50% of each group of past 

presidents exhibited an older mean age than did the 
earliest 50%. ' 

CONCLUSIONS: By correlating such variables as were 

available and by comparing those groups that have 

elected the oldest presidents with those that have 
elected the youngest ones a number of tentative gen- 
eralizations have been derived. 


if 
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Leibowitz, Herschel. (University of Wisconsin) 
Some observations on the variation of visual 
acuity with the orientation of the test object. 

Differences in visual acuity as a function of the 
orientation of the test object have previously been 
reported. The present paper presents additional evi- 
dence of this phenomenon to determine the effect of 
the variables of pupil diameter and luminance level on 
the magnitude of the effect with a grating test object, 
and to investigate the origins of these meridional 
differences. 

The effect of pupil diameter on visual acuity was 
determined independent of variation in retinal il- 
luminance at five retinal-illuminance values. Four 
orientations of the test object were employed, hori- 
zontal, vertical, and 45° clockwise and counterclock- 
wise from vertical. 

The data obtained on two Ss with normal refrac- 
tion show no differences between the horizontal and 
vertical positions or between the two oblique posi- 
tions. However, the average of horizontal and vertical 
is superior to the average of the oblique positions 
without exception under all experimental conditions. 
This superiority increases with pupil diameter but is 
not affected systematically by the retinal-illuminance 
level. 

The increase of meridional differences with pupil 
diameter, the same condition which increases the 
effectiveness of aberrations, points to the dioptric 
origin of meridional differences in acuity. The pos- 
sibility that retinal or postretinal factors are also 
operative in producing the phenomenon is suggested 
by the persistence of the effect at high-luminance levels 
and with large pupil diameters, a condition where 
slight imperfections in the retinal image are shown 
not to lower visual acuity. 

This account was prepared in part under project 
NR142-404, Contract N6onr-271, Task Order IX, 
between Columbia University and the Office of Naval 
Research. (Slides) 


Leimert, Mary L. see Fromm, Erika 
Lem, Charles see Smith, Patricia Cain 


Lepkin, Milton (Psychological Service of Pitts- 
burgh), & Allport, Floyd H. (Syracuse Uni- 
versity) An objective analysis of facial ex- 
pressions associated with emotional situations. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the extent to which the 
facial reactions of persons in situations said to be 
emotional can be identified with objective or mean- 
ingful descriptions of those situations, and to ascer- 
tain relationships of certain parts of the facial pattern 
to types of “emotional” situations. 

PROCEDURES: Objectively stated descriptions of nine 

types of “emotional” situations were devised in terms 
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of the appropriate meaningful behavior. Unposed 
photographs of 140 persons in real-life emotional 
situations were collected at random in accordance 
with certain criteria. Twenty-five judges classified 
the photographs according to which one of the situa- 
tions they judged the individual to be in. 

Eighty-seven pictures were considered representa- 
tive of particular situations by a significant (5% level 
of confidence) proportion of judges. Enlargements 
of the faces alone of these persons were matched by 
30 judges to the descriptions of the situational 
categories, in a 15 X 6:9 matching experiment. The 
facial pictures were then segmented horizontally, 
and 20 judges ranked them according to the degree of 
involvement of each of 17 facial aspects. For each 
aspect, a correlational study with matching was 
made, the mean ranking of the pictures in each situa- 
tional category was calculated, and chi-square tests 
used to determine those aspects associated with a 
particular situation to a significantly (5%) greater 
extent than with the remaining situations as a whole. 
RESULTS: 79% of the faces were correctly matched 
with the situational description by a significant (5%) 
number of judges. 

Six different emotions, pain, love, anger, surprise, 
fear, and joy, on the basis of one or more criteria, 
had from one to three facial features uniquely as- 
sociated with them. The specific patterns become more 


extensive when the emotions are grouped into broader § 


classes. These results contrast with conclusions of 
earlier studies. There do appear to be definite facial 
expressions for different emotions. (Slides) 


Levi, Mario, & Super, Donald E. (Human Factors 
Operations Research Laboratories, Detachment 
No. 3, Stead AFB) A study of personality} 
requirements for survival by the use of a 
“biographical inventory.” 

PROBLEM: To determine the personality requirements 

requisite for survival. 

supjyects: 300 airmen and officers undergoing train- 

ing at an Air Force base. 

PROCEDURE: The hypothesis was set up that survival 

requires personality characteristics such as (@) it 

dependence of environmental props, (b) facility im 

coping with unfamiliar situations, (c) security im 

small group relationships, (d) familiarity with the 

out-of-doors. To test this hypothesis a biographical 
inventory designed to tap experiences which might 
be related to the development of these characteristics 
in childhood and adolescence (constructed by Super) 
was administered to the 376 Ss before the training. 

In this inventory the Ss were asked questions such 

as age at first overnight visits away from home, 

frequency and ease of changing schools, cohesive 
ness of the family, fringe vs. core membership in peer 
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groups, and participation in outdoor sports. In ad- 
dition, all Ss, at the end of two weeks’ training, were 
administered an attitude and sociometric question- 
naire. In the attitude questionnaire the Ss were asked 
to state their feelings of adequacy for survival on a 
five-point scale. In the sociometric questionnaire 
they were asked to state which crew members they 
would choose as survival leader and which crew 
members were near the breaking point. In addition, 
the instructors’ field ratings of Ss were secured. 
The biographical inventory responses of the fol- 
lowing groups were tabulated and compared: (a) 
Ss who felt adequate vs. Ss who felt inadequate; (0b) 
Ss who received high and low instructors’ field 
ratings; (c) Ss who received a high number of 
sociometric choices as leaders vs. Ss who were chosen 
as “near the breaking point”; and (d) a combination 
of the three “high” vs. the three “low” groups. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Comparison of the re- 
sponses of the different groups appears to confirm 
most of the specific hypotheses on personality require- 
ments for survival: items tend to be valid as expected. 
Regardless of the groups compared, it was not the 
principle of maximum but of optimum that appeared 
to be operating. An average age in which independence 
was acquired, a general ease of acceptance of change, 
security but not dependence in small group relation- 
ships, and familiarity with the outdoors especially ap- 


peared to be related to predictable success in survival. 


Levin, Harry. (Laboratory of Human Development, 
Harvard University) Effects of parental 
punishment on young children’s overt and 
fantasy aggression. 

PROBLEM: This paper is part of a program to study 

the effects of child-training experiences on the motiva- 

} tional development of young children. The general 

hypothesis tested is that the expression of overt 

and fantasy aggression is a function of the strength 
of aggressive drive, the severity of inhibition (punish- 
ment), and the similarity of the situations in which 
aggression is measured to the original situations in 
which aggression was instigated and inhibited. 
suBJEcTS: 202 five-year-old boys; 177 five-year-old 
girls; the mothers and kindergarten teachers of these 
children. 

PROCEDURE: Mothers of the kindergarten children 

were interviewed about many aspects of their child- 

rearing practices. From the interviews, the severity 
of punishment for aggression at home was judged. 

Teachers rated the children on the amount of 

quarreling and fighting they did in the classroom. 

Also, the children were scored for the number of ag- 

gressive responses they showed in two twenty-minute 

sessions of permissive doll play. 
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RESULTS: (a) Boys exhibit significantly more aggres- 
sion than girls in the classroom and in the two doll- 
play sessions. (b) The least severely punished group 
of boys and girls exhibit significantly less overt ag- 
gression than the more severely punished children. 
(c) Highly punished girls show significantly more 
aggression in both doll-play sessions than do less 
severely punished girls; a greater proportion of low 
punishment than high punishment girls show no 
fantasy aggression at all. (d) Highly punished boys 
tend to be less aggressive in both doll play sessions 
than are less punished boys; the difference is 
statistically significant for only the first doll-play 
session. (¢) For both boys and girls, the session-to- 
session increase in aggression is greater for the more 
highly punished children. These results will be dis- 
cussed in reference to previously published reports on 
the relationships between punishment and children’s 
aggressive behavior. (Slides) 


Levine, Abraham §S., & Gross, Frank A. (Research 
Division, Bureau of Naval Personnel, Depart- 
ment of the Navy) Current validities of the 
Navy Basic Test Battery. (Sponsor, Abraham 
S. Levine) 

PROBLEM: The Navy Basic Test Battery is used 
primarily for classification of enlisted men for Navy 
training schools. Although such variables as educa- 
tion, experience, and expressed interests are taken 
into consideration by the classification interviewer 
in determining actual assignment, the test battery 
is the mainstay of the entire enlisted classification 
program. Since the curricula at some _ technical 
schools undergo modification and new schools are 
activated to meet the changing needs of the Navy, it 
is important that periodic checks be made of the 
validities of this test battery to serve as a basis for 
recommending entrance requirements. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURES: The four tests in the 

Navy Basic Test Battery are administered routinely 

to all recruits at Naval training centers. Final grades 

at technical training schools serve as the criteria 
against which the scores on these tests are validated. 

In the current study, validity data were obtained for 

58 schools with N’s ranging from 63 to 1,035. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The best single test 

validities typically range from .40 to .65, and the 

best combination of two tests adds about .05. Cutting 
scores or selection standards for these schools gen- 
erally consist of the summed standard scores on two 
of these tests. In the present study, the median validity 

for these scores is .55. 

This investigation made possible a revision of 
cutting scores with a more equitable share of the 
classification load on all four of the tests. As a con- 
sequence, the average intercorrelation of these cutting 
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scores was reduced, thereby enhancing the net con- 
tribution to the classification efficiency of the battery. 


Levine, Harold A. ( Bellevue Medical Center) 
Preferences of neurotic and nonmaladjusted 
individuals for success and failure. 

Preferences of nonmaladjusted and psychiatrically 
diagnosed conversion reaction, and anxiety reaction 
groups (N=25 in each group) were investigated 
for successes of varying difficulty, and for successes 
compared with two levels of failure. The groups were 
World War II white male veterans and were equated 
for age, IQ, and educational and vocational levels. 
Nonmaladjusted Ss were differentiated from the 
maladjusted by the Cornell Index. The experimental 
situation consisted of tasks taken from the Grace 
Arthur Stencil designs. Difficulty was defined by time 
taken to complete a task, and success and failure by 
experimentally controlled completion and interruption. 

Each S was presented with three situations. The 
first offered tasks varying in difficulty which were all 
completed (successes). The second involved completed 
tasks (successes), tasks interrupted one step before 
completion (partial failures), and tasks interrupted 
after half the elements were correctly superimposed 
(failures). After each situation, rank order of prefer- 
ences was obtained. The third situation required S$ 
to select two tasks of the experienced mixed successes 
and failures for repetition. Reasons for all preferences 
and repetition choices were obtained. 

No quantitative differences were found among the 
preferences of the groups for successes of varying 
difficulty. The groups differed when their preferences 
and repetitions were for nonsuccesses. The conver- 
sions and nonmaladjusted tended to prefer partial 
failures over failures and to repeat partial failures as 
first choice. The anxieties tended to prefer failures 
over partial failures and repeated failures as their 
first choice. Both neurotically maladjusted groups ap- 
peared to react in opposition at times, with the be- 
havior of the nonmaladjusted intermediate. 

Hypotheses that “neurotics” more often than non- 
maladjusteds will prefer easier tasks, prefer successes 
to failures, or tend to redo successes rather than 
failures are not substantiated. The data suggest that 
“neurotics” should not be treated as a homogeneous 
group. 


Levine, Jacob see Laffal, Julius 


Levine, Judith, & Davidson, Helen H. (College of 
the City of New York) Are abbreviated Ror- 
schach records useful? (Sponsor, Helen H. 
Davidson ) 

PROBLEM: To determine the feasibility of using part 

of a long Rorschach protocol when the part selected 

is distributed among all 10 cards. 
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SUBJECTS: 21 boys and girls, 9-14 years old, of 
superior intelligence. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschach records containing 40 to 93 
responses were divided into four units: the first (1) 
consisted of the first response to each card (10 first 
responses) ; the second (II), the first two responses 
to each card (20 first responses); the third (III) 
consisted of the first 50% of the responses to each 
card (first half); the fourth (IV) consisted of the 
second 50% of the responses to each card (the second 
half). 

Correlation coefficients for the major scoring vari- 
ables were calculated between Unit I and the rest of 
the record, Unit II and the rest of the record, and 
between Units III and IV. 

For Units III and IV, means, standard deviations, 
and the number of subjects scoring consistently on 
each variable were compared. 

Personality interpretations based on each unit for 
two cases were compared. 

RESULTS: (a) Of the 42 correlation coefficients, 8 are 
significant at the .01 level; 15 at the .05. Location, 
M, F, and m scores correlated highest. Units III with 
IV yield higher correlations than Units I and II with 
the remainder of the record. (b) The means and 
standard deviations for Units III and IV are prac- 
tically identical; the percentage of individuals scor- 
ing consistently in the two parts is from 52% to 90%. 
(c) Color and animal movement responses appear 
more frequently in the first half; shading scores ap- 
pear more frequently in the second half. (d) In- 
terpretative summaries are similar. 

concLusions: The first half of a long record may be J 
used with confidence, with the limitation that the 
proportion of shading scores may be misleading if 
only the first half is used. 


Levine, Seymour. (Boston University) The role¥ 
of motivation in the effects of “active review” 
on learning from a factual film. 

PROBLEM: Previous research indicates that learning 

from films is increased when the viewer participates 

in “active review” (audience participation). This 
increased learning could be the result of (a) specific 
effects of practice during the review periods and/or 

(6) increased motivation resulting from the review 

procedure. Under conditions of generally high motiva- 

tion a recent experiment designed to test the above 
hypotheses found evidence of increased learning only 
for the direct effects of practice. The present study 
stems from the assumption that a high level of 
motivation could mask any motivational effects that 
might otherwise improve the learning of material 
not directly rehearsed during the active review ses 

sions. It was designed to investigate hypothesis (a) 

above under different over-all levels of motivation. 
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suBJECTS: Four groups of approximately eight classes 
each of basic Air Force trainees (939) viewed a film 
on world maps. 
PROCEDURE: Half the classes were shown the film 
with active review ; for the other half the review was 
absent. Within these groups half the classes were 
run under the condition of high motivation, the other 
half under low motivation. These review sessions 
were interspersed during the film showing. Ten of 
35 test questions were practiced during the review 
sessions. Over-all motjvation was manipulated by 
instructions given prior to the film showing. The 
review session consisted of having the class write 
the answers to questions on the previous section of 
the film with the correct responses provided the Ss 
after this practice. 
RESULTS: (a) Significant gains occurred on non- 
practiced items in the active review groups under low 
motivation conditions. (6) As in previous experi- 
ments conducted under generally high motivation, 
considerably larger gains occurred on practiced items 
than on nonpracticed items. In this experiment this 
also occurred under generally low motivation. 
concLusions: It is concluded that under conditions 
of iow motivation active review procedures can result 
in gains due in part to motivation. 

This research was conducted under contract with 
the Human Factors Operations Research Labora- 
tories, United States Air Force. (Slides) 


Levitt, Eugene E., & Clark, Carl A. (Child Wel- 
fare Research Station, State University of Iowa) 
Knowledge of mental hygiene and “probabil- 
ity thinking” in high school students. 

A test of general knowledge of mental hygiene, 
a measure of “probability thinking” developed by the 
junior author, and an IQ test were administered to 
a group of high school juniors and seniors. By 
probability thinking is meant the awareness of the 
scientific nature of knowledge as opposed to the 
tendency to regard generalizations as absolute. This 
may be considered to be along the dimension of 
tolerance-intolerance of ambiguity. 

It was found that the mental hygiene test scores 
and the probability thinking scores correlated .57. 
When IQ was partialled out, the relationship be- 
came .60, significant below the .01 level. Six items of 
the mental hygiene test concerned analysis of human 
behavior. These items correlated .57 with the whole 
test, and .41 with the probability thinking test. 

It was also found that the probability test, with 
IQ held constant, correlates — .32 with the California 
E Scale. This correlation is significant below the .01 
level. 

The results are interpreted as follows: (a) adoles- 
cents who can think in terms of probability rather 
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than in terms of absolutes (hence who are more 
tolerant of ambiguity) are less prone to accept many 
of the extant misconceptions in the area of mental 
hygiene. This is in accord with the hypothesis 
presented elsewhere by the senior author (Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1952, 65, 443-449). (b) Probability thinking 
is related to the ability to analyze human behavior 
correctly. 


Levy, Bernard I. see Rosenberg, Seymour 


Lewin, Miriam see Matter, Jean 


Lieberman, Seymour. (Survey Research Center, 
University of Michigan) An analysis of some 
determinants of non-scale types. 

PROBLEM: “Non-scale” response patterns to a scale 
of questions can be interpreted in two ways: (a) as 
a function of multidimensionality, or (b) as a func- 
tion of unreliability or the traditional “error” com- 
ponent. Scaling theorists have tended, recently, to 
interpret non-scale patterns in terms of the multi- 
dimensionality component. In the present paper, non- 
scale patterns are analyzed within the over-all con- 
text of scaling theory but from the viewpoint that 
they might be a function of the error component. 
HYPOTHESES: The frequency of non-scale patterns 
will be a function of (a) the extent to which the 
stimuli composing a scale are relevant to the popula- 
tion to which they are exposed, and (b) the extent 
to which the stimuli are understood by the popula- 
tion to which they are exposed. 
suBJECcTS: 2,499 blue-collar workers in a factory 
situation. They were paid according to two different 
systems: some on an incentive basis (i.e., according 
to the number of pieces they turned out) and some 
by straight hourly rates. 
PROCEDURE: A _ paper-and-pencil questionnaire was 
administered to the Ss. It included a series of ques- 
tions about the incentive system of payment. From 
these questions, two scales dealing with the incentive 
system were developed. It was predicted that non- 
scale patterns would occur more frequently among 
nonincentive workers (“less relevant”) than among 
incentive workers (“more relevant”), and more 
frequently among workers coded as having low 
comprehension of the questionnaire than among 
workers coded as having high comprehension. 
RESULTS : The relevance and comprehension hypotheses 
were both supported. In all instances, significant dif- 
ferences in the relative frequency of non-scale pat- 
terns were found. The findings are discussed in terms 
of their implications for interpreting non-scale pat- 
terns, for evaluating coefficients of reproducibility, 
and for generalizing scale findings from one popula- 
tion to other populations. 
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Lindelien, Wallace B. see Willmorth, Norman E. 


Lindsley, Ogden R. (Harvard University), & Jetter, 
Walter W. (Boston University School of Medi- 
cine) The temporary elimination of discrimi- 
nation and fear by sodium pentobarbital injec- 
tions (dog). (Sponsor, Ogden R. Lindsley) 

PROBLEM: Sodium pentobarbital is often used to in- 

crease the rate of verbal behavior of the human 

patient (reduce anxiety). This could be interpreted 
as a result of an increase in the rate of all behavior 

(a general motivational increase), an increase in the 

rate of all suppressed behavior, or a specific increase 

in fear-suppressed behavior alone. Which statement 
best describes the action of nembutal on animal be- 
havior ? 

SUBJECTS: 18 male 1 to 3-yr.-old beagle dogs stabilized 

at 90% kennel weight. 

PROCEDURE: Dogs were trained to press a panel for 

food reinforcement and to produce a stable, daily, 

hour-long, operant behavior sample containing: (a) 

three 15-min. periods of responding on a 1-min., 

variable-interval schedule which separated (b) a 10- 

min. period of nonreinforcement, during which a flash- 

ing light was S-delta, from (c) a 5-min. period of 
conditioned rate suppression, using a buzzer for the 
conditioned suppressing stimulus, followed by 5 sec. 
of a 104-db horn as the suppressing stimulus. One 
hour before entering the Skinner box all dogs were 
intravenously injected with 1.0 cc. normal saline on 
the control day and 8 mg/kg sodium pentobarbital 

(nembutal) on the following day. 

RESULTS: (a) Nembutal increased the average rate 

of response on a 1-min. variable-interval schedule 

(an increase in the general motivational level). (6) 

Nembutal eliminated the differential rate of response 

in S-delta (a reduction of visual discrimination). (c) 

Nembutal markedly reduced the conditioned rate 

suppression (a reduction of auditory-conditioned 

fear). All measures returned to normal the following 
day. 

concLusions: Sodium pentobarbital does not act 

specifically on conditioned fear. It temporarily re- 

duces all discrimina.ions involving rate suppression 
and slightly-increases the general motivational level 
of the animal. 

This research was supported by the Atomic Energy 

Commission, Project No. AT (30-1) 1201. (Slides) 


Lodge, George T., & Guyer, Earl G. (VA Hos- 
pital, Lebanon, Pennsylvania) Scientists and 
sanity. 

This inquiry was undertaken to explore the Kor- 
zybskian view that “.. . we should have to study the 
mentations of . . . [people] when they use their 
‘mind’ at its best; namely when they mathematize, 
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scientize, etc., and we should also have to study the 
mentations of those whom we call ‘insane,’ when 
they use their ‘mind’ at its worst.” By aid of the 
Haskell coaction compass, Rorschach vectors of a 
group of Anne Roe’s eminent physical scientists were 
computed and compared with those of two clear-cut 
groups of textbook neurotic and psychotic subjects. 
It was hypothesized that the physical scientists as a 
group would approximate the theoretic coaction 
normal in contrast with those who were mentally ill. 
The results, plotted according: to the coaction compass, 
show the physical scientists to be unequivocally dif- 
ferentiated from the pathological groups by the de- 
terminant patterns of their Rorschach responses. 
Physical scientists demonstrate a much higher level 
of personal integration, along with correspondingly 
greater strength in the processes of both inhibition 
and facilitation. These findings are statistically sig- 
nificant far beyond the requirements for the 1% level 
of confidence. On each of the above counts (i.e. 
integration, inhibition, and facilitation) the neurotics 
occupy a position intermediate between the physical 
scientists and the psychotics. The neurotic group, 
however, is definitely more rigid than the other two 
groups. Contrary to a popular belief which holds that 
mentally healthy individuals are less inhibited than 
those who are neurotic, our observations indicate 
that it should prove fruitful to regard neuroticism as 
associated with “underfacilitation” rather than as a 
consequence of “overinhibition.” (Slides) 


Loevinger, Jane. (Washington University School 
of Medicine) Some principles of personality 
measurement. 

The uncertainty principle states that for two con- 
jugate characteristics, the product of their standard 
errors of measurement is a constant. Two similar 
principles limit the precision of measurement of per- 
sonality traits. (a) The more structured the test, the 
greater will be the comparability of responses for 
the group, but the smaller will be the validity of the 
responses with respect to the traits of individuals. 
(b) For many interesting traits, the less disguised 
the question, the more disguised the answer. For 
tests of the direct type, the upper limit of homogeneity § 
is high but the upper limit of validity is low. For 
disguised tests, the upper limit of homogeneity is 
low but the upper limit of validity is high. 

The dilemma of structure is a logical one which 
does not appear to admit of a solution. The dilemma 
of disguise is an empirical one which may be sur- 
mounted by a change in the conditions of measure 
ment, to wit, multiplication and diversification of 
items. 

Rationalizations, which are themselves defenses of 
disguises, should be explored further as clues for more 
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essential traits. A type of item adapted to such use 
is forced choice between a pair of statements which 
are more or less contrary to each other. Use of ra- 
tionalizations accords with the principle that meas- 
urement should cause as little stress as possible. An- 
other principle which should be considered, within 
the limitations imposed by the preceding considera- 
tions, is Brunswik’s principle concerning the sampling 
of situations. 


Long, Eugene R. see Henneman, Richard H. 


Lord, Frederic M. (Educational Testing Service) 
The standard errors of various test statistics 
when the test items are sampled. 

Suppose that a large number of forms of the same 
test are administered to the same group of examinees, 
each form consisting of a random sample of items 
drawn from a common pool of items. If some test sta- 
tistic is computed separately for each form of the test, 
the value obtained will (ignoring practice effect, fa- 
tigue, etc.) differ from form to form because of sam- 
pling fluctuations. The standard deviation of the val- 
ues obtained represents, approximately, the standard 
error of the test statistic when the test items are 
sampled. 

Formulas for such standard errors (“type 2” stand- 
ard errors) are presented for (a) the test score of a 
single examinee, (b) the mean test score of a group 
of examinees, (c) the standard deviation of the scores 
of the group, (d) the Kuder-Richardson reliability 
of the test, (e) the parallel-forms reliability, (f) the 
test validity. In large “type 2” samples, the foregoing 
statistics (with the possible exception of d) are ap- 
proximately normally distributed, so that significance 
tests can be made by familiar procedures. 

Consideration is given to the relation of certain of 
the foregoing standard errors to the conventional 
standard error of measurement, and also to the Wilks- 
Votaw criterion for parallel tests. Practical applica- 
tions of the results are discussed. 


Lorge, Irving see Aikman, Louis, Fox, David, and 
Tuckman, Jacob 


Lorge, Irving, Weltz, Paula, Fox, David, & Her- 


rold, Kenneth. (Teachers College, Columbia 

University) Decisions written by ad hoc 

staffs and simulated commanders. 
PROBLEM: Quality of decisions written by ad hoc 
groups simulating a military staff whose members 
had written individual decisions prior to the group 
meeting, compared with quality of decisions written 
by other individuals simulating commanders after 
reading the individual decisions of the group’s 
members. 
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suBjJects: 66 Air Force officers enrolled at the Air 
University. 

PROCEDURE: Each S wrote a decision involving a plan 
of action about a complex human-relations problem 
during a preliminary 50-minute period. In the second 
period, 55 of the original 66 Ss were formed into 
ad hoc groups of 5 to write a staff decision for the 
same problem. The remaining 11 individuals, as indi- 
viduals, wrote a final decision after reading the indi- 
vidual decisions written in the first period of the 5 
officers in the corresponding second period “staff.” 
RESULTS: The decisions were appraised by the Quality 
Point Score (Lorge et al.). The data do not permit 
the rejection of the null hypothesis that the quality 
of decisions written by the ad hoc group is the same 
as that of decisions written by individuals simulating 
a commander. The resources of the individuals com- 
posing the simulated staff were supplied the simulated 
commanders in the form of the five individual deci- 
sions. The second-period staff decisions give evidence 
about the consequences of group interaction; the 
second-period decisions by the simulated commander 
give the resultant of his own solution of the problem 
in the first period and his use of the organization 
and the content of the five individual decisions. These 
two types of situations apparently are no different in 
terms of the quality of the final product. The second- 
period decisions written by ad hoc staffs and simu- 
lated commanders were significantly superior to the 
first-period decisions written as individuals. 


Lorr, Maurice, Rubinstein, Eli A., & Reidy, Mary 
E. (VA Central Office and VA Mental Hygiene 
Clinic, Washington, D. C.) A factor analysis 
of a scale for rating psychiatric outpatients. 

PROBLEM: To determine the personality parameters 

and syndromes underlying the traits and symptoms 

measured by a psychiatric outpatient rating schedule 

SUBJECTS: A representative sample of 184 veterans 

receiving psychotherapy in four mental 

clinics. 

PROCEDURE: The schedule used, which was revised 

on basis of a pilot study, consisted of 73 rating scales 

constructed to measure manifest behavior, symptoms, 
and inferred motivation. It represents the outgrowth 
of a hospital form, the Multidimensional Scale for 

Rating Psychiatric Patients. The variables were 

chosen to measure some 15 hypothesized personality 

parameters and psychiatric syndromes currently used 
in describing psychiatric outpatients. After several 
training sessions, psychiatrists, psychologists, and so- 
cial workers rated patients who, on the average, had 
been receiving individual psychotherapy for three 
months. 

The correlations computed between scale variables 
were tetrachoric coefficients. On the basis of a cluster 
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analysis the complete 73 X 73 matrix was broken 
down to four submatrices and each was subjected to 
a centroid analysis. On the basis of the findings from 
this preliminary analysis a 50 X 50 variable matrix 
was assembled and analyzed by the multiple group 
procedure. The orthogonal factors extracted were 
then rotated to simple structure. 

RESULTS: The 12 oblique factors identified included 
six syndromes and six personality parameters. The 
syndromes identified may be described as reality 
distortion, obsessive compulsive reaction, gastro- 
intestinal reaction, cardio-respiratory reaction, sex 
conflict, and agitated depression. The bipolar per- 
sonality factors were named conscientiousness, sense 
of self-belief, emotionality, maturity, goal-oriented 
need control, and tension-anxiety. The second order 
factors isolated will also be described. 


Lubin, Ardie. (Army Medical Service Graduate 
School) Nonlinear discriminating functions— 
an optimal solution to some problems of 
psychodiagnosis. 

PROBLEM : C. R. Rao proved that the number of mis- 

classifications will be a minimum if each S is as- 

signed to the category in which the likelihood of the 

S’s pattern of test scores is a maximum, or roughly 

speaking, where the S’s test pattern occurs most fre- 

quently. This theorem implies that for any given set 
of c diagnostic categories and gq variables, the prob- 
lem of psychodiagnosis is solved once one knows the 
distribution function of the q variables for each of 
the ¢ categories. Given the c distribution functions 
one could assign the S to that category in which 
the likelihood of his set of test scores is highest. 

RESULTS: If there is a multivariate normal distribu- 

tion (i.e., every variable is distributed normally and 

every pair of variables has a linear regression) within 
each of the ¢ categories, then the c likelihoods are 
quadratic functions. 

Let x; be the g X1 column vector of scores on 
the g variables for the i individual; m,; be the q X q 
column vector of average scores on the gq variables 
for the 7 category ; C; be the q X q covariance matrix 
of the g variables for the j category; n; be the num- 
ber of subjects in the j group. 

Taking twice the natural logarithm of the multi- 
variate-normal distribution function and adding a 
constant of 2 In (2 *), the following quadratic ex- 
pression is obtained: 


Li; =2 In nj— In IC;| Cy 


C. A. B. Smith proved that when there are only two 
categories and the covariance matrices are homogene- 
ous, the cross product and squared terms can be de- 
leted and R. A. Fisher’s linear discriminant function 
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- administered to 666 officer candidates enrolled in a 


results. C. R. Rao showed that when the covariance 
matrices for all c categories are homogeneous, there 
will be c¢ linear likelihood functions, which will fur- 
nish all the information needed for assignment. 

When the c categories occupy only one dimension 
(i.e., the category means are on a straight line in the 
q-variable space) then only one linear discriminating 
function will be necessary. But whenever the cate- 
gories involve at least two dimensions, all c dis- 
criminating functions must be used. 

A worked example will be presented to illustrate 
the discrimination of psychotics, neurotics, and con- 
trols by means of four types of manual dexterity tests. 
It will give the necessary tests for (a) homogeneity 
of covariance matrices and (b) dimensionality of the 
category-test space. 


Lucas, Charles M. (Educational Testing Service) 
Analysis of the Navy’s Relative Movement 
Test by means of a factorial approach. 

PROBLEM: The Relative Movement Test, which is a 

part of the Navy’s Officer Classification Battery, has 

in the past been found to be a good predictor of suc- 
cess in certain of the Navy’s specialized technical 
training schools. It has also been found not to cor- 
relate highly with other tests in the battery which also 
includes tests of mathematics, verbal reasoning, me- 
chanical comprehension, block assembly, and block 
recognition. More adequate information was needed 
concerning what the Relative Movement Test meas- 
ures in order to gain some indication of how more 
effective measures might be produced for use by the 

Navy in selection and classification of personnel. 

PROCEDURE: A battery of 30 tests was assembled in- 

cluding the Relative Movement Test together with 

standard reference tests for the factors—deduction, 
induction, verbal, spatial, number, perceptual speed, 
and visualization. Also included in the battery were 
two plotting tests designed to complement the Rela- 
tive Movement Test and several experimental tests 
of integration, judgment, and planning. These latter 
were included both to help clarify the nature of the 

Relative Movement Test and also to investigate the 

existence of factors in the integration, judgment, and 

planning area. All tests of the factor battery were 


Naval school. The 30 tests were intercorrelated and 
then factored by Thurstone’s grouping method. 
RESULTS: The factor analysis of the battery resulted 
in the isolation of the expected reference factors and 
other factors. The Relative Movement Test was found 
to be loaded on a spatial-visualization factor, a deduc- 
tive reasoning factor, and on several of the other 
factors. 

This research was conducted under sponsorship of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel and carried out under 
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contract between the Office of Naval Research and 
Educational Testing Service. 


Lundin, William H. (Chicago State Hospital) 
Projective movement sequences in the study 
of personality. 

A semistructured motion picture of eight ambiguous 
situations was constructed to obtain a more elaborated 
method for investigation phenomena akin to the 
Rorschach M response. The film provides structures 
upon which ongoing relationships are projected, and 
serves to undercut some defensive tendencies precipi- 
tated by static stimuli. 

Three groups of 25 Ss of both sexes were individu- 
ally tested: “well-adjusted” controls, paranoid, and 
undetermined schizophrenics. Groups were chosen to 
control the effect of nosological variability, intelli- 
gence, organicity, and socioeconomic level. 

A method of analysis attempting to exploit the 
unique nature of the film is described. Three areas 
are scored in detail: (a) movement direction (ex- 
tensor, flexor, diverse), (b) source of energy for ob- 
jects in motion (internal, external, static, disintegra- 
tive), and (c) content. Fluctuations in all scores are 
traced through each production, as are the purely 
structural changes within similar content categories. 

Scoring categories can be applied consistently and 
reliably to handle all records. Paranoids and controls 
are quite similar with respect to movement direction, 
ideation, and energy sources. Undetermineds empha- 
size flexor movements. All groups are differentiated 
on the basis of concept changes with paranoids ex- 
hibiting the greatest amounts. A correlation of .95 
obtains between a paranoid diagnosis and the pres- 
ence of “anal” content. Content appears to be a dif- 
ferentiating indicator, paranoids stressing physiologi- 
cal and inanimate content, undetermineds animate and 
inanimate, and controls botanical, nature, and human. 
Pathological groups emphasize disintegrative move- 
ment, and the controls volitional and integrative 
motion. 

The bizarre and dynamic quality of the film stimu- 
lates free associations of a seemingly basic nature, 
indicated by frequent themes such as, “being swal- 
lowed, wasting away laying eggs, intercourse and 
legs dropping off, eating each other up, dog on a 
man’s back, baby birds burning.” It is concluded that 
the motion picture, as a projective dimension, war- 
rants further intensive exploration. 


(Department of Psychiatry, Cin- 
cinnati General Hospital) The perception of 
human action. 

PROBLEM: A relatively unexplored area in the field 

of perception concerns the commonest of all per- 

ceptual stimuli: the spontaneous, ongoing behavior 
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of other persons. This study examines the relationship 
of social and personality adjustment to the perception 
of such behavior ; specifically, to the perception of the 
parts of a perceived behavior continuum and the or- 
ganization of these parts into meaningful wholes. 
suBjects: Ten pairs of observers, each pair consist- 
ing of a normal adult male matched with a schizo- 
phrenic for sex, age, education, and intelligence. 
PROCEDURE: The two observers of each pair simul- 
taneously observed the problem-solving behavior of 
a third person and reported it as it occurred and in 
retrospect. The stimulus behavior and the reported 
perception of it were divided into behavioral units 
according to an analytic scheme developed by Wright 
and Barker for the description of children’s spon- 
taneous behavior. 

RESULTS: Both normals and schizophrenics described 
the behavior chiefly in terms of units that referred to 
meaningful, goal-directed activity of the whole person, 
although the normals emphasized more large and 
fewer small units ; the schizophrenics reported a much 
greater proportion of meaningless, molecular behavior 
of a part of the person; both groups of observers re- 
ported more large and fewer small units in recall 
than in immediate perception of the same material, 
although the difference between immediate and recall 
was greater for the normals. The results are discussed 
in relation to social adjustment and the perception of 
social reality. (Slides) 


Mabry, J. E. see Klare, G. R. 


McAninch, William D. (Ohio State University) 
Procedure for interpreting a complex factor 
in superiors’ ratings of the combat perform- 
ance of B-29 officer crew members. (Sponsor, 
Andrew W. Halpin) 

PROBLEM: To interpret the factors obtained in an 

analysis of superiors’ ratings of officer crew members 

in respect to seven aspects of combat performance. 

Three factors were found: a “general” which reflects 

the rater’s halo; a weak factor associated with ratings 

on Conformance to SOP and Performance under 

Stress; and a third factor with high loadings on 

Technical Proficiency and zero loadings on Over-All 

Effectiveness in Combat. This study reports the pro- 

cedure whereby this latter factor was identified as an 

indirect measure of lack of motivation. 

suBJEcTs: 443 B-29 officer crew members. 

PROCEDURE : Correlations between scores on this factor 

and independent criteria of proficiency yielded para- 

doxical findings. The examination of the beta weights 
from which these factor scores were derived, and the 
analysis of the correlations between these scores and 
peer ratings led to the hypothesis that this factor per- 
tained to motivation rather than to proficiency. This 
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hypothesis was then tested against verbatim records 
of comments made by the raters at the time of rating. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Men with high scores on 
this factor were characterized by such comments as 
“has sufficient skills, but doesn’t want to use them,” 
“he’s a good man, but. . . .” High ratings on techni- 
cal proficiency combined with low ratings on over-all 
effectiveness thus may be used as an indirect index 
of the ratee’s lack of motivation. Considerable advan- 
tages in interpreting factor scores derived from supe- 
riors’ ratings can be gained by recording, at the time 
of rating, the raters’ comments as well as the ratings 
themselves. 

This research was supported by the Human Fac- 
tors Operations Research Laboratories, United States 
Air Force, under Contract No. AF 18 (600)-27. 
(Slides ) 


McCall, Raymond J. (De Paul University) Psy- 
chometric evaluation of Rorschach records in 
brain-operated patients. 

POPULATION: 27 chronic psychotics from Columbia- 

Greystone I project, 15 psychosurgery cases (13 to- 

pectomy), and 12 matched controls. Twelve cases (8 

operatees, 4 controls) still out of hospital four years 

after operation. Fifteen cases (7 operatees, 8 con- 
trols) still in hospital after four years. 

Rorschach tests were administered to each patient 
approximately one month pre-operatively and four 
months postoperatively. Traditional scoring indicated 
no significant differences other than in initial reaction 
time between records of improved and unimproved 
cases pre- or postoperatively, or between operated 
and control cases pre- or postoperatively. 

METHOD: (a) The same Rorschach records were also 

graded by psychometric rating scales (Zubin’s 

method) to determine if there were differences be- 
tween the groups, not evident from traditional scor- 
ing. (b) Analysis of variance and covariance was 
used to determine significance of mean differences or 

35 scales between improved and unimproved, oper- 

ated and control cases, pre- and postoperatively. 

RESULTS: 1. Of 35 scales, 5 showed significant differ- 

ences (.05 or better) pre-operatively between eventu- 

ally improved and unimproved cases. Significant 
scales were Surface Color, Dehumanization, Ascend- 

ance-Submission, Plant Importance, Popularity. Im- 

proved cases also showed significantly longer RT to 

colored cards and to cards generally. 

2. Differences between pre-operative records of op- 
erated and control cases were not significant. 

3. Two scales (A-S and Plant Importance), which 
had differentiated improved and unimproved cases 
pre-operatively, differentiated these cases postopera- 
tively (.001 and .01 levels respectively). 
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4. Three of five scales, which had differentiated im- 
proved cases pre-operatively (A-S, Dehumanization, 
Popularity), showed significant differences post- 
operatively between operated and control patients. 
The Human Importance Scale also differentiated 
(p < .01) postoperatively only. 

5. Scales based on “formal” scoring categories did 
not differentiate improved from unimproved cases, nor 
operated from control cases pre- or postoperatively. 
CONCLUSION: In the Rorschach records of psychotic 
patients, content factors can provide more “sensitive” 
prognostic indicators than can “formal” signs. 


McCleary, Robert A. (USAF School of Aviation 
Medicine) The interaction of anxiety and 
ambient temperature in the production of 
palmar sweat. 

A self-administering chemical technique for the 

quantitative measurement of palmar sweat in large 
groups of Ss has been developed. It is used to ex- 
plore the relationship between thermal and emotional 
factors in palmar sweating. The chief aim of the work 
is the production of a simple and convenient method 
that could be used to obtain a reliable physiological 
index of anxiety in groups of Ss under a variety of 
experimental circumstances. 
PROCEDURE: 60 Ss.were divided into three groups of 
20 each and assigned to one of three ambient tem- 
perature conditions: 40° F., 70° F., and 100° F. Each 
S was measured once at 70° F. for a baseline reading, 
once while resting and calm at the experimental tem- 
perature to which he had been assigned and finally 
at the same experimental temperature but under con- 
ditions of high anxiety induced by the threat of immi- 
nent physical harm. 
RESULTS: Contrary to previous reports, the palmar 
sweat glands were found to be sensitive to thermal 
influences as well as “psychic” factors. Analysis of co- 
variance yielded F’s for both temperature and anxiety 
effects that were significant well below the 1% level 
of confidence. The interaction between emotional 
sweating and ambient temperature was negligible. 
This is to say that over the range of temperatures 
studied, the amount of palmar sweating induced by 
the psychological trauma was approximately constant 
despite the level of palmar sweating produced by the 
ambient temperature under which the group was 
tested. 

CONCLUSIONS: 1. The technique described is suitable 

for obtaining a physiological measure of anxiety si- 

multaneously in large groups of Ss over a wide range 
of ambient temperatures. 

2. The constant magnitude of the psychophysiologi- 
cal response, despite varying ambient temperature, 
suggests that emotional and thermal sweating of the 
palm may be mediated through two fairly separate 
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systems of sweat glands. Emotional sweating may 
be adrenergic and thermal sweating, cholinergic. 
(Slides ) 


Maccoby, Eleanor E., & Gibbs, Patricia K. (Lab- 
oratory of Human Development, Harvard Univer- 
sity) Social class differences in child-rearing. 

PROBLEM: To determine the nature and extent of 
class differences in child-rearing practices. 
suBJECTS: 379 mothers of kindergarten children. | 
PROCEDURE: Standardized interviews were conducted 
with mothers, covering several major aspects of their 
child-rearing. Interviews were rated by pairs of 
raters who arrived at pooled judgments. Cases were 
scored on an index of socioeconomic status (based 
on income and the Warner scale of occupational 
status). The sample was divided into two main status 
groups which can best be designated as an upper- 
middle group and an upper-lower group, and the 
scores of these two groups on the child-rearing scales 
were compared. 

RESULTS: The upper-middle mothers were signifi- 

cantly warmer in their affectional relationship with 

their children than were the upper-lower mothers 

(p> .01), and less often showed tendencies to reject 

the child (p= .03). The upper-middle mothers were 

less severe in sex-training, toilet-training, and in 
control of aggression toward parents (all these dif- 
ferences had p values of less than .01). The upper- 
middle mothers imposed fewer restrictions and de- 

mands on their children with respect to noise (p 

= .03), neatness and orderliness (p < .01), and care 

of household objects (p= .03), than did the upper- 
lower mothers, and less often punished their children 

(p > 01). There was no difference between the 

classes in severity of weaning, and there was a tend- 

ency (not significant) for upper-middle mothers to 
schedule the feeding of their infants more rigidly. 

Permitting or encouraging aggression toward neigh- 

bor children was equally common among mothers in 

the two classes. 

CONCLUSIONS: In contrast with some previously pub- 

lished research, we find that the upper-middle class 

mothers are consistently more permissive, less puni- 
tive, and less demanding than upper-lower class moth- 
ers. This finding will be discussed in relation to edu- 
cation levels and the ethnic background of parents. 


McConnell, James V., & Blake, Robert R. (Uni- 
versity of Texas) A methodological study of 
tape-recorded synthetic group atmospheres. 
(Sponsor, Robert R. Blake) 

PROBLEM : To compare reactions to a “real-life” group 

situation with those obtained for the same situation 

presented on tape. The research is concerned with 
questions such as, “Can tape recordings be employed 
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to create group atmospheres which approximate ‘real- 
life’ group atmospheres? Will naive Ss respond to 
pressures created by recorded voices as they do to live 
actors who are physically present in the situation?” 
suBJEcts: 60 male undergraduate college students, 
20 tested in the other-persons-present situation, 20 
in the synthetic or taped situation, and 20 in a control 
or “alone” situation. Ages ranged from 18 to 28. 
PROCEDURE: To study group effects, the task involved 
the autokinetic experience. Each experimental S be- 
came a member of one of the groups in either the 
“face-to-face” or the taped situation. Control Ss car- 
ried out the same task in the “alone” situation. For 
the experimental groups all participants except the 
critical S gave a standard set of precoded responses 
throughout the 15 trials. Before giving his judgment 
of the amount of movement experienced the critical S 
heard the judgments given by the rest of the group. 
RESULTS: No significant differences were found be- 
tween the responses given under the actual as com- 
pared with the taped situation. Both groups differed 
significantly from the control group which had re- 
sponded without group pressure. No S diagnosed the 
concealed feature that involved the recorded aspect 
of the experiment. 
concLusions: Skillfully prepared tape recordings may 
be used to create group atmospheres. Where record- 
ings can be used instead of their “real-life” counter- 
parts, a great deal of experimental effort is saved, 
because the need for hiring actors to be present for 
each creation of the situation is alleviated. Most im- 
portant, both the experimental situation and the prior 
instructions become subject to much more rigorous 
standardization under these conditions than when live 
performers are used. 

Excerpts from tapes used in this study will be 
demonstrated. 


McCoy, E. P. see McIntyre, C. J. 
MacDonald, Martha W. see Thompson, Clare W. 


McDowell, Arnold A. (University of South Dakota) 
A normative study of the behavior of caged 
macaque monkeys. (Sponsor, Roger T. Davis) 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to collect 
and analyze data on the total behavior of caged mon- 
keys (Macaca mulatta). Other investigators who have 
observed monkeys have selected particular aspects of 
behavior, such as mating, and neglected much of the 
total behavior picture. 

PROCEDURE: Sixteen monkeys were observed, two at 

a time, for 96 days. Two 10-minute observations were 

made each day. The observations were recorded by 

talking into a microphone connected to a tape re- 
corder. The order of observation was systematically 
randomized using permuted 8 X 8 latin squares with 
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factorial notation on the columns. Each observation 
was transcribed and analyzed as follows: 
TREATMENT OF DATA: The results were broken down 
into various behavioral units to determine the relative 
frequency of different kinds of behavior (other ani- 
mal involved, self involved, inanimate object involved, 
and object involvement not discernible). A secondary 
breakdown. was made of behavioral units involving 
specific other animals, particular inanimate objects, 
etc. A tertiary breakdown was made of activities 
within the larger units of behavior (i.e., grooming, 
slapping, and chasing cagemate within a single animal 
involved behavior unit). Also, specific things done 
relative to specific objects involved were enumerated. 
In addition, diurnal variations and time variations 
of all of the above were treated. 

RESULTS: The most striking findings in this investi- 
gation were: (a) greater frequency of activities in- 
volving other animals, (b) the focusing of nearly a 
third of all behavior on inanimate objects, and (c) 
surprisingly little sex behavior relative to the total 
behavior. 


McFarland, Robert L., Becker, Wesley, Docter, 
Richard, Sessions, Alwyn, & Ullmann, Leonard. 
(VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California) Measures 
of reality orientation. 

This group research project investigated a series 

of potential testing devices for assessment of reality 
orientation. 
DESIGN: Thirty-one consecutively admitted male vet- 
eran patients who met the following criteria were 
used as Ss: (a) under the age of 45 years, (6) not 
suspected of organic pathology, and (c) sufficiently 
cooperative to complete testing. This group consisted 
mainly of diagnosed paranoid schizophrenics. Each S 
was individually given the Rorschach, three subtests 
of the Wechsler-Bellevue, the Concept Evaluation 
Technique, and four new procedures designed to 
measure varying aspects of reality oriented behavior. 
Two psychologists other than the examiner then 
interviewed the patient and independently rated his 
adjustment and degree of reality orientation. Ratings 
based on the interview material and similar ratings 
based on the Rorschach protocols served as criterion 
measures. 

ANALYSIS OF DATA: All measures presumably asses- 

sing adjustment, intelligence, and reality orientation 
were intercorrelated. A cluster analysis was carried 
out on the resulting matrix. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Analysis of data indicated 
that one test, the Premise Selection Test, was the 
most promising new measure of reality orientation. 
This test consists of nine pictures in which people 
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are portrayed in situations where presumably they 
must choose a course of action based upon one of 
two socially approved premises but will feel anxious 
and guilty for not following the rejected premise. 

However, for this group of psychotic patients, 
measures of functioning intelligence, particularly that 
ascribed to social intelligence, provide equally valid 
measures of reality orientation. Single measures on 
the Rorschach do not significantly relate to the crite- 
rion measures. 

The cluster analysis tentatively indicates three fol- 
lowing factors to be operative: (a) functioning ab- 
stract intelligence, (b) functioning social intelligence, 
and (c) a desire “to do well” in the testing situation. 

Suggestions for further research in this area are 
made. (Slides) 


McGill, William J. (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) Two sources of transmitted in- 
formation in sequences of auditory judgments. 

PROBLEM: To study the joint effect of the auditory 
stimulus and the S’s last response in determining 
absolute frequency judgments. 
SUBJECTS: Four normal listeners. 
PROCEDURE: The Ss learned to discriminate four tones, 
890, 925, 970, and 1,005 cycles per second, presented 
one at a time in random order. The tones were equally 
intense. They were .5 sec. in duration, and 3 sec. 
apart. During preliminary training a criterion level 
of mastery of the discrimination was achieved. In 
test sessions, a masking noise was added and a ran- 
dom sequence of 250 stimuli was presented. Each S 
was tested at 5-db intervals from 15-35 db signal- 
to-noise ratio. Stimuli were programmed on teletype 
tape and responses were recorded automatically. 
RESULTS: Data were analyzed by an application of 
multivariate transmitted information. This model per- 
mitted simultaneous measurement of the amount of 
information transmitted from the stimulus and from 
the S’s last response. A pair of weights were com- 
puted to show the average importance of these two 
factors at each signal to noise ratio. Results showed 
that Ss’ judgments began to become uncorrelated with 
the auditory stimulus at a signal-to-noise ratio con- 
siderably above the masked threshold. As the infor- 
mation transmitted from the stimuli to responses de- 
creased, there was a consistent increase in the infor- 
mation transmitted from the last response. At the 
masked threshold practically all the transmitted infor- 
mation came from the last response. 

coNcLUsions: Under the conditions of the experi- 

ment it was found that auditory judgments were par- 

tially determined by preceding judgments. This effect 
was maximum for signal-to-noise ratios equal to or 
less than the masked threshold. (Slides). 
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McGuire, Carson see Barrett, Theodore H., Jr., 
Findlay, Donald C., Holt, Howard Oliver, and 
Sutter, Everett L. 


McGuire, Carson, Lanmon, Monroe, & White, 
George D. (University of Texas) Adolescent 
peer acceptance and valuations of role be- 
haviors. (Sponsor, Carson McGuire) 

The investigation was one of several designed to 
represent graphically and quantify ways in which 
adolescents perceive and value one another. Two ques- 
tions were asked. Did peer acceptance among indi- 
viduals in a teen-age society shift from one year to 
another? Was the index of peer status (IPS) esti- 
mating a significant source of variation in nomina- 
tions for stimulus items descriptive of different role 
behaviors ? 

Subjects were 325 adolescents in the senior grades 
of Textown High in one year and 339 in the next 
year. Most of the 223 in grades ten and eleven re- 
turned the following year. Basic data on age, sex, 
family background, verbal ability, and school achieve- 
ment were available for Ss. 

Sociometric valuations were elicited each year. Fol- 
lowing procedures reported in Child Development for 
June, 1952, sociographs were constructed from the 
nomination data and sociographic IPS’s calculated 
for each §. Short descriptive paragraphs were em- 
pleyed to obtain unrestricted nominations for “wheel,” 
” “outsider,” “mouse,” “drip,” and “wild one” 
categories. Equal subsamples of 10 Ss by sex, age- 
grade, and peer status were drawn for analysis of 
variance in 180 transformed role behavior scores by 
category each year. 

Sociographs showed constant patterns from year to 
year. Although shifts in peer acceptance occurred, 
covariance from year to year in IPS was highly sig- 
nificant. A relatively low correlation was found be- 
tween age-mate acceptance (IPS) and family back- 
ground (IVO). The index was related to grade-point 
average but not to verbal ability. In the factorial 
analysis of role behaviors, the F tests for peer ac- 
ceptance levels all were significant in both years. Sex 
and age-grade had some interactions with peer status. 

The findings demonstrate the relative stability and 
independence of IPS as a measure of peer acceptance 
among adolescents. Acceptance-avoidance phenomena 
appear to enter into valuations of role behaviors. 


(Slides) 
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McIntyre, C. J., Carpenter, C. R., Greenhill, L. P., 
Hittinger, W. F., McCoy, E. P., Murnin, J. A., 
& Watkins, R. W. (Jnstructional Film Re- 
search Program, The Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege) The development of a sound motion 
picture proficiency test. (Sponsor, C. R. 
Carpenter ) 
PROBLEM: The purpose of this research was to deter- 
mine the feasibility of employing sound motion pic- 
tures as a measure of proficiency testing in lieu of 
performance tests. It was hypothesized that to the 
degree that the sound motion picture can be used to 
represent performance situations more fully, realisti- 
cally, and concretely than can be done with paper- 
pencil tests, there would be a corresponding advantage 
in terms of validity favoring motion picture tests over 
paper-pencil tests. 
SUBJECTS: 328 enlisted personnel who had completed 
the Track Vehicle Repairman Course given at the 
Aberdeen Proving Grounds. 
PROCEDURE: The Track Vehicle Repairman Course 
was studied and 208 film problems relative to it were 
produced. These were tested on the Ss who had com- 
pleted the course immediately prior to testing. Two 
approximately equivalent tests of 59 problems each 
were constructed based upon (a) item validity, (b>) 
item difficulty, (c) degree of utilization of the poten- 
tialities of the motion picture medium, and (d) course 
coverage. The reliability and validity of these tests 
were computed and compared with the currently used 
paper-pencil end-of-course test. 
RESULTS: The motion picture tests were found to have 
a reliability of .92, but were not significantly superior 
to the final paper-pencil test in predicting course 
success. 
concLusions: The feasibility of developing sound mo- 
tion picture tests which yield high reliability has 
been demonstrated, although little difference in valid- 
ity between film tests and paper-pencil tests measuring 
parallel content has been demonstrated. 


MacLeod, Shelton, & Bartlett, Neil R. (Hobart 
College) Reaction time as a function of flash 
and field luminance. 

This research was sponsored by the Office of Naval 

Research, Project (Nonr-572(00) ). 

PROBLEM : To study the effects of flash and field lumi- 

nance upon simple manual reaction time to the flash 

in the periphery and the fovea. 

suBjects: 2 highly trained Ss were used. 

APPARATUS: A double-beam optical system was used 

which afforded independent intensity variation of a 

15° circular field and a 1% circular flash centered in 

the field. Accessory fixation devices afforded either 
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foveal presentation or 11° peripheral presentation of 
the flash. Sharp onset and constant duration of the 
flash were provided by a mechanical shutter. Re- 
action time (RT) was read from an electronic counter 
triggered by a photocell and stopped by manual re- 
lease of a microswitch. 

PROCEDURE: Before any session S was dark adapted 
then light adapted to the prevailirg field illumination. 
In a single series 18 identical flashes werc repeated 
at one field luminance (9 foveal and 9 peripheral). 
Several such series representing 3 to 5 changes in 
either flash or field luminance constituted a daily ses- 
sion. Three field luminances (0, .4, and 40 ma.) were 
selected as parameters when flash luminance was 
varied from near threshold to 1600 ma. Similarly, 
3 flash levels (.16, 16, and 1600 ma.) were used when 
field brightness was varied. At least 4 sessions per S 
were devoted to each flash-field combination. 
concLusions: The following conclusions are drawn: 
(a) RT decreases systematically as flash brightness 
increases; the limiting speed was not attained even 
at peak flash brightness; (b) the degree of change 
is, however, slight except when the flash is near 
threshold. As threshold is approached (either by in- 
creasing field or decreasing flash) RT rises sharply; 
(c) either elevation of field or lowering of flash lumi- 
nance always tends to increase RT; (d) foveal re- 
actions in the present experiment are always faster 
than comparable peripheral reactions except in the 
case of very dim flashes with no field. (Slides) 


McMichael, A. E. (U.S. Naval Academy) His- 
torical data as a predictor of success in combat. 
PROBLEM: To correlate success in a combat situation 
with historical personal data which might be readily 
available to psychiatric screening units in the U. S. 
Navy. These data were gathered by a clinical psycholo- 
gist who was a member of a psychiatric unit at- 
tached to the First Marine Division from March to 
December, 1951. 
subjects: The successful group consisted of 300 en- 
listed men who had been in contact with the enemy, 
who had not been hospitalized for as long as 24 hours, 
who had not been a disciplinary case since being in 
Korea, and who were at the time of the interview 
attached to one of the regiments within the First 
Marine Division. The unsuccessful group consisted 
of those 349 enlisted men who felt that they could 
no longer tolerate combat, who may or may not have 
been wounded, but who were admitted at the psychi- 
atric unit. 
PROCEDURE: A semicontrolled interview was used as 
the device for gathering the data. A series of key 
questions was devised and the questions were asked 
in the same sequence in each interview with each 
group. Between these key questions the interview was 
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allowed to fluctuate with the needs of the interviewee. 
The purpose of each interview was to gain as much 
historical information from both groups in as short 
a time as possible. An attempt was made to equate 
these two. groups on four variables. These were age, 
rank, unit (company, battalion, and regiment), and 
time spent in Korea before the interview took place. 
The data were then classified under several variables 
relating to developmental information and _ stress 
information. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Comparison of the two 
groups on the four variables indicates that these 
groups were equated. The results indicate that there 
are definite differences as indicated by the research 
interview findings of the developmental vs. stress in- 
formation variables. (Slides) 


McMillan, John J., & Silverberg, Jacob. (VA Hos- 
pital, Richmond, Virginia) A sociometric com- 
parison between hospitalized groups of vet- 
erans with varying degrees of interpersonal 
disturbances. 

PROBLEM: If emotional disturbances reflect disturb- 

ances in interpersonal relations, and if the sociometric 

choice process is a direct measure of interpersonal 
relations, how will interpersonal disturbances be re- 
flected in the sociometric choice process? 

Severai indices of psychological disturbances found J 
in various hospitalized groups were investigated for 
their predicted relationships to such sociometric meas- 


ures as reciprocation, intercriteria overlap, accepta- 


bility score patterns, and trend differences regarding 
positive and negative choices. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Patients on five wards of 
a VA hospital were given a sociometric test, the 
choice range on each ward being restricted to the se- J 
lected participants on that ward. Patients selected had 
been on the ward at least one week, were ambulatory, 
and testable. Ward populations ranged on a con- 
tinuum from a neurological to a psychotic group. The 
13-question test contained 6 positive, 4 negative, and 
3 relatively objective criteria, three choices being re- 
quired for each. A modified technique was intro- 
duced whereby a group photograph in which Ss were 
identified by number was used as the source from 
which choices were made. 

RESULTS: Reciprocations: negative criteria produce 
significantly fewer reciprocations from all groups; 
both positive and negative reciprocations are not pro- 
gressively reduced with increased disturbance but 
appear reduced in that group where acute anxiety is 
primary. Intercriteria overlap: negative criteria show 
a trend toward higher overlap in more disturbed 
groups. This does not appear with positive criteria 
Acceptability scores: objective criteria show greatef 
concentration of choice than do subjective criteria; 
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however, within subjective items negative criteria 
show greater concentration than positive criteria. 
concLusions: The effects of anxiety and hostility as 
reflected in groups of varying degrees of interpersonal 
disturbance appear to be significant factors in their 
differential sociometric choice patterns. Other as- 
pects of disturbed interpersonal relationships are not 
comparably discriminating. Implications for Sulli- 
vanian theory are discussed. (Slides) 


McQuitty, Louis L. (University of Illinois) Pat- 
tern analysis illustrated in classifying patients 
and normals. 

PURPOSE: This paper describes and illustrates a 
method of pattern analysis. The method (a) deter- 
mines what patterns of responses occur empirically, 
(b) rapidly scores every S in terms of the pattern of 
every other S, and (c) utilizes the pattern scores to 
classify all Ss into groups which are meaningful and 
testable in terms of external criteria. 
ILLUSTRATION OF THE METHOD: The method is illus- 
trated by applying it first to a sample of each of two 
populations, and again to a cross-validity sample, of 
each of the two populations in order to classify the 
latter Ss into their respective populations on the basis 
of their test responses, exclusively. The results of 
the classifications are compared with external criteria. 
suBJECTS: Two samples of 72 Ss from each of the 
following: (a) a population of community Negroes 
and (b) a population of Negro mental hospital 
patients. 
THE TEST: The test is a group type one, consisting 
of 24 stimulus words, each with four answer alterna- 
tives, taken from the Kent-Rosanoff word list and 
responses, respectively. Each S was requested to 
underline the answer alternative which seemed to him 
to be most forcibly connected with the stimulus word. 
RESULTS: For the cross-validity Ss, ten patients and 
two “normals” were classified as “pure” patient 
“types”; 20 patients and ten “normals” were classi- 
fied as predominantly patient “types” ; 38 patients and 
52 “normals” as “tainted” community “types” and 
four patients and eight “normals” as “pure” commu- 
nity “types,” with chi-square significance at better 
than the .01 level. 
INTERPRETATION : These tentative “types,” as well as 
the possibility of other “types,” can be more critically 
investigated by a further application of pattern analy- 
sis, of which this paper illustrates only a preliminary 
version, but, nevertheless, shows how to apply the 
more complete method. (Slides) 


’ 


Madison, Peter. 

anxiety, and defense in perceptual recognition. 
PROBLEM: To investigate the perceptual effects of 
need strength and inhibition aspects of the aggression 


(Swarthmore College) Need, 
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motive on the tachistoscopic recognition of hostile 
and neutral picture content. 

suBjecTs: 58 males, half with significant personal 
hostility problems. 

PROCEDURE: Four need strength and three need inhibi- 
tion ratings were derived from life history, TAT, and 
Rorschach content. Strength of need estimates in- 
cluded: (a) behavioral and (b) cognitive (hostile 
thought preoccupation) estimates of aggression rated 
from Life History, (c) summation of aggressive 
themes on 10 TAT stories, and (d) aggressive con- 
tent of responses to the 10 Rorschach cards. 

Inhibition ratings, all made from life history, in- 
cluded (a) gross use of defenses against aggression 
(sum D), (6) use of at least one repression-like 
defense (a hostility cognition-reducing defense, or 
CRD), and (c) anxiety over aggression. 

Recognition scores were derived for neutral pictures 

and a neutral minus hostility recognition 
measure (d score) used to indicate hostility percep- 
tion efficiency. 
RESULTS: TAT and Rorschach need strength ratings 
were significantly (p~=.01) associated fast 
recognition of neutral pictures; TAT agg moderately 
(p= .10), and Rorschach agg not at all with fast 
hostility recognition (d scores). Behavioral agg was 
unrelated to any type of picture recognition, while 
high cognitive agg was significantly (p= .05) as- 
sociated with poor recognition of both neutral and 
hostile (d score) content. 

The inhibition variables more 
tively associated with poor hostility (d score) recogni- 
tion limens (all p=.05), but only moderately 
(anxiety), slightly (sum D), or not at all (CRD) 
with neutral recognition speeds. 

A combined consideration of all four need strength 
ratings and all three need inhibition ratings showed 
a very strong association (p= .01) with d-score 
speeds that was significantly different from neutral 
content recognition. 


Mahan, William W., Jr., & Fruchter, Benjamin. 
(University of Texas) A factorial comparison 
of five mental abilities using scores derived 
from speeded and unspeeded tests. 

The purpose of this study is to compare patterns 
resulting from the same battery of tests administered 
under unlimited (power) and extremely limited 
(speed) time. The present study seeks to analyze 
discrepancies on a basis of type of factor. Included 
are factors that seem predisposed to be favored, some 
by power and some by speed. 

A battery of tests was administered to a group of 
200 students, 109 females and 91 males, at a typical 
middle-class suburban high school located at Berkley, 
Michigan. Of the above cases, 62 were freshmen, 
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138 seniors. Students tested were enrolled in all types 
of curricula offered in the school. 

Two 15 x 15 intercorrelation matrices were con- 
structed. One matrix consisted of five tests ad- 
ministered under conventional time limits (reference 
tests) and 10 tests administered under highly speeded 
conditions (speed). The other matrix consisted of the 
same five reference tests and also the same 10 tests, 
previously administered using speeded conditions, 
now administered under unlimited time (power). 
The above matrices were factor analyzed by the 
multiple-group method. The speed and power matrices 
each had five factors. These factors were rotated di- 
rectly in one operation to primary structure. Three 
additional rotations of the power factor loadings 
made them comparable to the speed loadings. 
RESULTS: (a) A factor analysis of the speed scores 
failed to isolate a so-called “g” factor which might 
be the result of a general speed factor. (b) Two of 
the factors, perceptual speed and numerical ability, 
were best measured in limited time. (c) One factor, 
spatial-visualization, was best analyzed and evaluated 
under power conditions. (d) Verbal and reasoning 
tests showed a minimum of variation on factors 
extracted from the two matrices. 

For the sample studied, four of the five factors 
were seen to be better, or equally well, represented 
by using tests administered under abbreviated or 
highly speeded time limits. 


Maher, Howard. (Ohio State University) Age and 
ratings of supervisory and technical personnel 
in a chemical company. 

PROBLEM: To ascertain the relationship of age of 
rater to ratings assigned to employees of various 
ages; as a corollary problem to examine the trends 
of various rating “traits” with age. 
subjects: Approximately 400 supervisors, adminis- 
trators, and research scientists in a large, fine-chemi- 
cal concern. Ages of Ss ranged from 25 to 65 years. 
PROCEDURE: Ranks assigned to ratees of various ages 
were broken down by age of rater to see if differ- 
ences existed. Results were studied in terms of correla- 
tion of transmuted standard scores to age of ratee for 
each of the age-rater groups. In addition, each of the 
items of another rating system was studied for age 
trends. 

RESULTS: (a) No appreciable effect of the age of the 

rater on test scores assigned to ratees of various 

ages was discovered. (b) Some item differences were 
found between younger and older workers. (c) Some 
of these differences, as on “promotability” items, are 
seen as unduly handicapping the older worker’s score 
more in terms of age per se than in terms of every- 
day job performance. 
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CONCLUSIONS: Rater age had no effect on the ratings 
assigned to employees of various ages. Younger 
workers had lower average rating scores than middle- 
aged workers, but some of this was occasioned by 
inclusion of items in the score that judge older 
workers in terms of age rather than ability. 


Mahoney, Gerald M. (Ann Arbor, Michigan) 
Supervisory and administrative practices as- 
sociated with employee attitudes toward an 
incentive system. 

As part of a 10-year program of research into the 
principles underlying organizational effectiveness, a 
survey of employee attitudes and opinions was con- 
ducted in a large home appliance industry. A total 
of about 3,500 factory workers, office workers, and 
supervisors answered questionnaires dealing with at- 
titudes and opinions toward the job as a whole, the 
company, wages, promotions, supervision, the union, 
union-management relations, and the time study and 
incentive system. 

This paper presents results of some of the analyses 
that have been carried out on attitude and opinion 
measures obtained in this survey. Primarily, the find- 
ings given here deal with relationships between fore- 
man communication and foreman power, on the one 
hand, and worker satisfactions with the time study 
and incentive system, on the other. 

Satisfaction with the system is more widespread 
among workers who say that their foremen explain 
things about the system, do a good job of explaining 
the reasons for changes in labor standards, and tell 
the men beforehand when changes are coming up. 
Among workers who say their foremen do not do 
a good job of communication there is much less 
satisfaction with the system. This relationship between 
foreman communication and worker satisfaction with 
the system is much closer where the foreman is seen 
as taking steps to make the system work by getting 
the men to adhere to the methods prescribed by the 
system than it is where the foreman is seen as not 
taking active steps in this direction. 

Satisfaction with the system is also more prevalent 
among workers who report that time study engineers 
do a good communication job than it is among 
workers who say they do not communicate. 


Malmo, Robert B. see Smith, A. Arthur 


Malpass, Leslie F. (Southern Illinois University) 
Correlations between students’ perceptions of 
school and achievement in school. 

PROBLEM : The purpose of the study was to investigate § 

some relationships between students’ perceptions of 

different aspects of the school situation and their 
achievement in school. The major hypothesis was: 
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There is a relationship between students’ perceptions 
of school and achievement in school. 

suBJECcTS : 92 eighth grade students. 

PROCEDURE: Ss were tested with three projective 
instruments presumed to measure perceptions about 
school; a sentence completiJn test consisting of 50 
incomplete sentences ; an apperception test consisting 
of 10 cards depicting children in various school set- 
tings; and an autobiographical-type composition in 
which Ss expressed their feelings about school. The 
responses to the three tests were categorized in five 
areas, representing students’ perceptions about teach- 
ers, about their classmates, about school achievement, 
about school discipline, and about school in general. 
Interjudge and retest reliability estimates of judges’ 
response ratings were obtained. 

In order to measure achievement, two traditional 
types of criteria were employed, end-of-semester 
grades and standardized achievement tests. 

Correlations were run between the measures of 
perception and achievement criteria, with the effects 
of intelligence partialed out of the achievement 
measures. 

RESULTS: Correlations significant at the 1% level 
were obtained between measures of perception and 
end-of-semester grades; no correlations significant at 
this level were observed between responses to per- 


ceptual tests and standardized achievement tests. 


CONCLUSIONS: Students’ perceptions of school seem 
to be related to achievement as measured by grades; 
they do not seem to be related to achievement as 
measured by standardized tests. 


Mandler, George. (Yale University) Effect of 
overtraining on three conditions of transfer. 
PROBLEM: To determine the effects of overtraining in 
a perceptual-motor task on subsequent transfer situa- 
tions which utilize either identical or new stimuli and 
responses. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: 60 college sophomores were 
assigned at random to five experimental groups. The 
task consisted of learning to push combinations of 
three out of six levers in response to letters as stimuli. 
The five groups were trained to a criterion of 0, 10, 
30, 50, and 100 errorless trials, respectively, on a 
four-item training task. An eight-item transfer task 
then tested four conditions: (@) learning to make a 
new response to one of the stimuli used in the train- 
ing task; (b) learning to make a response used in 
the training task, to a new stimulus; (c) learning 
to make a response used in the training task, to one 
of the training stimuli, when these had not been 
previously paired; (d) learning to make a new re- 
sponse to a new stimulus. Condition d was used as a 
control for warm-up and other training effects. 
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RESULTS: Condition a showed increasing negative 
transfer as a function of degree of original training up 
to the 30 correct trials group, but zero transfer for the 
100 correct trials group. Condition b showed increas- 
ing positive transfer as a function of degree of train- 
ing. Condition c showed variable, nonsignificant 
transfer initially, but significant positive transfer for 
the highest degree of training. A comparison of the 
three conditions indicated increasing positive transfer 
from Cond. a to c to b, regardless of degree of train- 
ing in this task. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) Significant transfer effects can be 
obtained at high degrees of overtraining, even when 
the additional training produces no measurable im- 
provement during training. (b) Traditional paradigms 
of associative interference are not applicable at high 
degrees of training. (Slides) 


Mapou, Albert. (U.S. Employment Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor) Development of general 
working population norms for the USES Gen- 
eral Aptitude Test Battery. 

The General Aptitude Test Battery (GATB), 
B-1001, of the United States Employment Service 
(USES) comprises 15 tests which measure 10 apti- 
tudes. This battery is used in local Employment Serv- 
ice offices for employment counseling. The USES 
conducts test research with the GATB on various 
occupations ranging from unskilled jobs to profes- 
sional vocations and occupational norms are estab- 
lished. General working population norms 
needed to establish standard scores as a basis of 
comparison for the evaluation of the aptitude profiles 
of individuals tested for counseling purposes and the 
profiles of occupational groups tested for research 
purposes. Since the GATB is used nationally for a 
wide range of occupations, it is desirable that general 
population norms for this battery be based on a 
sample which represents, as closely as permitted by 
available data, that portion of the general working 
population of the United States for which aptitude 
tests are most commonly used. 

Census data were consulted to determine the 
characteristics of the population to be represented by 
the sample to be employed for establishing GATB 
general working population norms. Factors such as 
occupation, age, sex, and geographic location were 
considered, and the stratified quota method of sampling 
was employed in so far as practicable. A representa- 
tive sample of 4,000 cases was selected from about 
8,000 cases for which appropriate research data were 
available. Elimination of about 4,000 cases was reces- 
sary to effect proper stratification. Since it was not 
possible, with the amount of data available, to achieve 
the desirable stratification with respect to all control 
factors considered, occupation was established as the 
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primary control factor. Standard score distributions 
were established on the basis of the means and stand- 
ard deviations obtained on each GATB test for the 
sample of 4,000. 


Marchetti, Pietro V. (University of Illinois) Some 
aspects of the manager-employee relationship 
in the retail grocery. 

In the writings of psychologists who study leader- 
ship, as well as in the writings of persons who may 
be laymen in psychology but nonetheless seriously 
interested in the problem of leadership, we find the 
suggestion that the leader’s “understanding” of the 
followers is a factor in his effectiveness as a leader. 
By “understanding” is meant sensitivity to or an 
awareness of the motivational factors in the group 
members’ behavior; e.g., their values, motives, at- 
titudes, and sentiments. Some writers choose to speak 
not of understanding but rather of empathic ability 
or social perception. A technique which has achieved 
much popularity as a means of quantification of this 
variable involves noting the disparity between one’s 
predictions of the responses of another person to 
a given stimulus situation (typically, a paper-and- 
pencil device) and the self-responses of the other 
person. The score is an error score. The smaller the 
numerical value of the score the greater the amount 
of understanding. 

This technique was employed in getting measures 
of understanding between managers and rank-and- 
file in each of five shops of an Illinois chain of 
grocery stores. Two supraordinates of the managers 
ranked them twice—once in terms of each of two 
different aspects of manager effectiveness. One of 
these supraordinates of the managers ranked the 
shops in terms of efficiency of operation. All of the 
20 coefficients of correlation between the measures 
of understanding and the rankings of the managers 
and of the shops were negative, although not sta- 
tistically significant at either the 5% or 1% level. 
It is suggested that these results are not most rea- 
sonably interpreted as evidence for the rejection of 
the central hypothesis of this study. In terms of a 
predictor-criterion relationship, one must consider in 
such a study the possibility of a criterion with too 
limited relevance to the psychologically “real” situa- 
tion. Evaluations of the efficiency of an industrial 
group typically are not influenced by efficiencies of 
the individual members of the group. One must 
recognize, too, possible limitations of the predictor. 
The validity of accuracy of prediction of the responses 
of another as an indicant of the variable we would 
measure is not yet conclusively established. 


Marcus, Richard E. see Fromm, Erika 
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Margolius, Garry. (Boston University) Stimulus 
generalization of an instrumental response as 
a function of the number of reinforcements. 
PROBLEM: To investigate changes in the stimulus 
generalization gradient as the number of reinforced 
trials is increased. 
suBJEcTS: 154 male albino rats. 
PROCEDURE: Four groups were trained to obtain food 
by opening a door in the center of a 79-sq.cm. white 
circle. The groups differed with respect to the number 
of reinforced trials employed in training. After re- 
ceiving either 4, 16, 64, or 104 training trials the 35 
animals in each reinforcement group were divided 
into five subgroups. Each subgroup was tested on on 
of the five stimulus circles comprising the stimulus 
dimension. The circles utilized were 79, 63, 50, 32. 
and 20 sq.cm. in area. Generalization response strength 
was ascertained from 30 nonreinforced trials to the 
test stimulus. If the animal failed to respond within 
60 sec. for any test trial, that trial was scored as 
“no response.” Measures included: (a) total number 
of responses in 30 test trials; (b) median latency of 
first 3 test trials; (c) number of responses within 
60 sec. of cumulative test time. 
RESULTS: When the response measure was plotted as 
a function of log area of stimuli employed, all gen 
eralization gradients obtained were negatively ac- 
celerated. This held for all levels of reinforcement 
and for all response measures utilized. As the number 
of reinforced trials to the conditioned stimulus is 
increased, both the absolute and the relative amount 
of generalization was found to increase throughout 
the range investigated. These results do not support 
an hypothesis of restriction of generalization as a 
function of the strength of conditioning. 


Markowitz, Gloria see Page, Horace A. 


Masling, Joseph M. 
man Relations) 
tarian? 

PROBLEM: In dealing with a concept such as au- 
thoritarianism, social scientists should take special 
care to make sure that they do not permit their private 
values to affect their scientific judgment. There is 
some evidence that the portrait that has been painted 
of the equalitarian and authoritarian does not fit the 
facts. 

Specific statements have been made by various 
investigators which indicate that the authoritarian 
is an exceedingly unpleasant, unhealthy individual. 
For example, he is characterized as being “cynical,” 
“destructive,” “‘sadomasochistic,” “compulsive,” “cold,” 
“anal-sadistic,” and “conventional.” The equalitarian, 
on the other hand, is said to be “erotic,” “impunitive,” 
“warm,” “relaxed,” “mild,” and “group-centered.” 


(Institute for Research in Hu- 
How neurotic is the authori- 
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If these descriptions are correct, it should be expected 
that the two groups should differ significantly on a 
measure of mental health. 

PROCEDURES: The results from four separate studies 
are available to test this inference. One study used 82 
patients of the Langley Porter Clinic in San Francisco 
as Ss, the Minnesota Multiphasic Personality In- 
ventory as the measure of mental health, and the 
California Ethnocentrism Scale as the measure of 
authoritarianism. The second study, using an N of 963 
randomly selected residents of Philadeiphia, utilized 
Knutson’s Personal Security Scale as the measure 
of mental health and Sanford’s A-E scale as the 
measure of authoritarianism. The third study used 64 
introductory history and educational psychology stu- 
dents at Temple University as Ss, the Rotter In- 
complete Sentences Test as the measure of mental 
health, and the California F test as the measure of 
authoritarianism. The last study used the entire 
population (N = 49) of the Neuropsychiatric Hos- 
pital at the U.S. Naval Training Station, Bainbridge, 
Maryland, as Ss, confinement or lack of confinement 
at the hospital as the measure of mental health, and 
scores on the Authority Acceptance Scale as the 
measure of authoritarianism. 

RESULTS: In none of these studies could the inferred 
relationship between authoritarianism and poor mental 
health be confirmed. None of the correlation coef- 
ficients and other statistical measures computed be- 
tween the two variables in any of the studies reach 
statistical significanee, despite the fact that four 
separate measures of the dependent variable and 
four separate measures of the independent variable 
were used. 

concLusions: The characterization of the authori- 
tarian personality has been overdrawn. The concept 
of the authoritarian personality may be a valuable, 
heuristic tool, but only if it can be divorced as much 
as possible from value judgments. 


Matter, Jean, Lewin, Miriam, & Bruner, Jerome S. 
(Harvard University) Utilization of an inci- 
dental cue and its bearing on discontinuity in 
learning. (Sponsor, Jerome S. Bruner) 

PROBLEM : Assume complete discontinuity of learning. 
If an organism has learned and is responding 
successfully to a cue, then the introduction of a 
second cue should provide no further guidance 
to response since the organism is responding ac- 
cording to an already established hypothesis. Removal 
of the first cue would require learning de novo of the 
second, 

SUBJECTS: 48 albino rats between 80 and 100 days old. 

PROCEDURE: A four-unit discrimination maze was 

used with two doors at each choice point. During 

training, animals learned to choose either black or 
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white doors to reach food, correct doors being placed 
in left or right position randomly. After learning 
was complete, a second cue was introduced: correct 
doors were placed in a single alternation pattern. 
After varying amounts of practice with the “double- 
cue” situation, the black and white pairs of doors 
were replaced by uniform gray ones. Trials to crite- 
rion were then determined, correct response being 
single alternation. Subgroups varied in degree of 
hunger (12- or 36-hr. deprivation), number of trials 
past criterion before introduction of the second cue 
(0 or 50), and number of trials with second cue 
present (10 or 20). Control groups with no double-cue 
condition were also run. Animals were run 10 trials 
per session. 

RESULTS: Under all conditions tested, animals who 
had operated with the double cue were superior in 
learning single alternation than corresponding control 
groups of equal maze-wiseness who had not had 
double-cue training. Complex differences between 
subgroups are discussed. 

concLusions: While responding successfully to one 
cue, animals learn a second incidental cue introduced 
into the situation and are able to use this cue after 
removal of the first one. Discontinuity theory should 
predict that the second cue should not be learned, 
given the operation of a hypothesis for the first cue. 
Alternative formulations are discussed. 


Mech, Edmund V. see Schaerer, Robert W. 


Mech, Edmund, & Auble, Donavon. (J/nstitute of 
Educational Research, Indiana University) 
Variability in a classroom task related to an 
operational shift in verbal reinforcement. 

The problem was that of determining to what extent 
variability in a routine classroom task is related 
to an operational shift in reinforcing conditions. 

Expectancy theory holds that reinforcement is not 
necessary for learning to occur. Thus in a cognitive 
framework reinforcement may be regarded as a 
principle of performance rather than one of learning 
The present experiment intended to test the predic- 
tion that organisms perform differentially as a “func- 
tion” of the presence or absence of reinforcement. 

Fifty-one third grade Ss were randomly assigned 
to three groups, consisting of 17 Ss each. Group I, a 
section of a third-grade class, performed a routine 
arithmetical task for 10 successive days without rein- 
forcement. On days 11, 12, and 13 verbal reinforce- 
ment was given by the teacher. 

The remaining two groups were taken from a 
separate classroom. Reinforcement was given to 
Group II on days 2 through 6. To change the stimulus 
conditions on days 7 through 13, verbal reinforce- 
ment was withheld. Group III was simply in the 
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presence of the stimulus changes as given Group II 
for the 13-day period. A Mann-Whitney nonparametric 
test for two unmatched groups was used to test for 
differences. 

The following results were obtained: (a) A gen- 
eralizing effect of the stimuli existed between Group 
II and Group III Ss. The effects which were mediated, 
however, appeared somewhat weaker. The evidence 
indicated that Group III Ss, who simply were in 
the presence of the reinforcing stimuli, produced fewer 
correct responses and more error responses than the 
Group II Ss, who received direct reinforcement. 
These differences, in general, were not statistically 
significant. (b) The latent learning phenomenon was 
not demonstrated by Group I Ss. Instead, when rein- 
forcement was introduced, the error curve for Group 
I increased sharply for days 12 and 13. (Slides) 


Meer, Bernard. (University of Chicago) The 
relative difficulty of the Rorschach cards. 
The significance of the variation in difficulty of 
the Rorschach cards has been generally overlooked 
by clinicians working with this test. The present study 
attempts to determine whether the Rorschach cards 
do, in fact, vary in difficulty. Three variables were 
used to measure card variation in difficulty: (a) re- 
action time, (b) form level of the first response, and 
(c) subjective judgments of difficulty. Seven hy- 
potheses were tested. The first three predicted that 
the ten Rorschach cards would be significantly dif- 
ferentiated for each of the three variables. The fourth 
predicted that the rank order of the cards for reac- 
tion time would remain significantly stable even 
when samples of normal and clinical groups were 
compared. The last three predicted positive and sig- 
nificant intercorrelations between the three variables ; 
that is, that the cards yielding short reaction times 
would also show a higher form level for the first 
response and be judged as easier to interpret than 
cards yielding long reaction times. 
POPULATION AND PROCEDURE: 50 male college students 
acted as Ss. All were tested by the writer. The method 
of administration was that given by Klopfer and 
Kelley. To control the effect of card-order on reac- 
tion time, the cards were rotated so that each was 
seen with equal frequency in each of the ten positions. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Each of the seven hy- 
potheses was supported, six at the .01 level and one 
at the .05 level of confidence. Two factors were used 
to explain the card variation in difficulty: (a) the 
relative ambiguity of the stimulus and (6) the loca- 
tion of the least ambiguous form in the blot. It is 
suggested that the failure to consider the contribution 
of each stimulus to the final response has led some 
theorizing about the Rorschach test into blind alleys. 


The concept of color shock is discussed and re- 
evaluated. 


Meyer, Priscilla. (University of Akron) A study 
of the production of creative ideas. 
PROBLEM: To develop a method for evaluating ex- 
perimentally produced ideas and to determine the type 
of person most likely to produce such ideas. 
METHOD: Two hundred University of Akron students 
were given three civic problems now under discus- 
sion in the city of Akron: traffic jams, Christmas 
shopping congestion, and lack of recreation facilities. 
The Ss were asked to produce all the ideas they 
could for the solution of these problems. New and 
“strange” ideas were encouraged ; a four-minute time 
limit was imposed for each problem. In addition, 
scores on a 20-item Ethnocentrism Scale and total 
ACE scores were obtained for each S. 
RESULTS: Ideas on the Christmas shopping problem 
were used for evaluation. Three independent raters, 
including a specialist in retail merchandising, scored 
the ideas according to number of responses per S, 
number of differentiable ideas per S, restrictiveness 
or expansiveness of each idea, originality of each 
idea, and number of responses involving a denial of 
the problem. This method of analysis proved workable, 
and reliability of ratings was good. 

To investigate a possible relation between eth- 
nocentrism and production of ideas, 31 highs and 31 
lows on the E Scale were matched for intelligence ac- 
cording to ACE scores. Highs and lows showed no 
difference in the number of responses produced, but 
the lows produced a significantly larger number of 
differentiable ideas. The highs produced a significantly 
greater number of responses which were denials of 
the problem ; the lows produced a significantly greater 
number of ideas rated as original. Restrictive and 
expansive ideas were produced by both groups in 
about equal numbers. 


Milano, Eugene J. see Zegers, Richard T. 
Miller, Daniel R. see Hiler, E. Wesley 
Milstein, Victor see Knopf, Irwin J. 
Mink, Walter D. see Russell, Wallace A. 


Mintz, Alexander. (City College of New York) 
Time intervals between accidents. 

PROBLEM: What does comparison of time intervals 
elapsing between accidents reveal about accident 
proneness ? Is accident proneness a relatively constant 
individual quality, or is it affected by the occurrence 
of accidents ? 

SUBJECTS: 178 taxi drivers, whose accident records 
for one year were made available by Dr. E. Ghiselli. 
PROCEDURE: A methodology was developed for the 
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treatment of the problem, utilizing theoretical deduc- 
tions about the distribution of time intervals to be 
expected for events occurring at random during a 
given period. Several types of computations were 
made to ascertain whether time intervals between later 
accidents tended to be shorter, for the same indi- 
viduals, than time intervals between accidents oc- 
curring earlier in the observation period. 

RESULTS: No consistent trends toward changes of 
time intervals were discovered. 

CONCLUSIONS: This set of data appears to support 
the traditional hypothesis that accident proneness 
remains relatively unchanged after accidents. 


Mishkin, Mortimer see Teuber, Hans-Lukas 


Mishkin, Mortimer, & Pribram, Karl H. (Depart- 
ment of Neurophysiology, Institute of Living) 
Analysis of the effects of frontal lobe damage 
in monkeys: I. Variations of delayed response. 

PROBLEM : To determine the effect of varying the pre- 
delay cue, the postdelay response, and both, on 
performance of delayed response by frontal operates. 
suBJectTs: Eight rhesus monkeys, four with bilateral 
frontal and four with bilateral temporal lesions, the 
latter serving as controls. 

PROCEDURE: (@) Traditional method: peanut dis- 

played above left or right of two identical cups; re- 

sponse correct when baited cup is displaced. (b) Both 
cue and response varied: peanut or empty hand dis- 
played above single centered cup; response correct 
when cup is displaced if peanut had been shown, 
and not displaced when peanut had not been shown. 

(c) Cue varied: peanut or empty hand displayed in 

center between two cups; response correct when left 

cup is displaced if peanut had been shown, and right 

cup is displaced if peanut had not been shown. (d) 

Response varied: peanut displayed to left or right 

of single centered cup; response correct when cup is 

displaced if peanut had been shown on left, and not 
displaced if peanut had been shown on right. 

The first two procedures were balanced for order 
as were the last two. Fifty trials a day (including 
repeated correction for errors) were presented for 
a maximum of 500 trials on each test or until the 
criterion of 90 correct in 100 consecutive trials was 
achieved. All delays were 5 sec. with opaque screen 
interposed, and 5 sec. were permitted for response. 
The four procedures were repeated using the indirect 
method of cuing, two dissimilar objects replacing 
the peanut-no peanut cues. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Controls attained crite- 

rion on all tests. Frontal lobe operates attained 

criterion on those procedures (b and c) in which the 

traditional, spatial predelay cue was replaced with a 

nonspatial cue, irrespective of the response required 
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or whether direct or indirect cues were employed. 
(Slides ) 


Montgomery, K. C. (Yale University) Instru- 
mental learning based upon novel stimulation 
and the exploratory drive. 

PROBLEM: Two hypotheses are tested: (a) novel 
stimulation can serve as a reinforcing agert for 
instrumental behavior; (6) the mechanism under- 
lying this kind of reinforcement is an increase, 
rather than a decrease, in the strength of the ex- 
ploratory drive. 

suBJecTS: 12 female albino rats, 150 days old. 

PROCEDURE: The apparatus consisted of a small en- 

closed Y maze with L-shaped arms and a large 

Dashiell-type maze which could be attached to either 

arm of the Y. Each rat was given 48 free-choice 

trials in the Y maze one arm of which was always a 

blind alley. On the first 24 trials the D maze was at- 

tached to the R arm of the Y for 6 rats and to the L 

for 6; on the second 24 trials the D maze was shifted 

to the other arm of the Y. The Y arm entered and 
the latency of entry were recorded for each trial. All 

Ss had free access to food, water, and activity wheels 

except during their maze runs 

RESULTS: All Ss (a) learned to enter the Y arm 

leading to the D maze, (b) shifted their choice be- 

havior accordingly when the D maze was shifted, 
and (c) exhibited a progressive decrease in latency 
as a function of number of trials. 

CONCLUSIONS: Both the choice and the latency data 

indicate that learning occurred. Previous evidence 

shows that novel stimulation arouses the exploratory 
drive and that strength of drive is a positive function 

of amount of stimulation. Therefore, because the D 

maze provided a much greater amount of both intra- 

and extramaze stimulation than the cul arm of the 

Y, it is concluded (a) that novel stimulation can func- 

tion as a reinforcing agent and (b) that the mecha- 

nism underlying this kind of reinforcement is an 
increase in the strength of the exploratory drive. 

(Slides ) 


Moran, Louis J. (VA Hospital, Houston, Texas) 
Conceptualization of word meanings by nor- 
mal and schizophrenic subjects. 

Eight hypotheses concerning specific distortions in 
the schizophrenic’s understanding and use of word 
meanings are tested. These hypotheses are derived 
from the theorizing of Yacorzynski, Cameron, and 
Goldstein. 

Forty pairs of chronic paranoid schizophrenic and 
normal Ss are examined. Each pair is matched on 
Wechsler-Bellevue vocabulary raw score, age, sex, 
and educational level. All Ss are rated, but not 
matched, on cooperativeness. 
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The examination consists of seven short verbal 
tests: word association, definition, synonyms (recall), 
sentence construction, similarities, analogies, word 
association, and synonyms (recognition). The same 
25 words are used in each test. 

Comparison of group performances reveals: (a) 
no significant difference in ability to “define” the 
words, but (6) the schizophrenics are significantly 
less precise in their understanding of word meanings ; 
this becomes evident in a relative failure in differen- 
tiating further between word meanings. (c) The 
schizophrenics are significantly less effective in using 
words as conceptual instruments, i.e., to form verbal 
concepts or to reason analogically with these words, 
and (d) very significantly less able to integrate these 
words into meaningful sentences. A low positive 
correlation between performance level and coopera- 
tiveness is demonstrated for both groups, but no 
difference between groups is evident. 

The results support those hypotheses of Yacorzyn- 
ski, Cameron, and Goldstein which are the subject of 
this study. It is concluded that the alleged refractori- 
ness of vocabulary to impairment in schizophrenia 
is an artifact of the instruments ordinarily used to 
test understanding of word meanings. When more 
than one response to each test word is elicited, sig- 
nificant differences in the schizophrenic’s understand- 
ing and use of word meanings begin to emerge. Re- 
sults are discussed in terms of Goldstein’s concept of 
“dedifferentiation of function.” 


Morris, Mina D. (Washington University, St. 
Louis) Personality changes following lobot- 
omy. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effect of two types of 
bilateral prefrontal lobotomies on 18 paranoid schizo- 
phrenics. 
PROCEDURE: Ciinical observations of viscero-somatic 
reactions are related to patients’ Wechsler-Bellevue, 
Porteus Maze, and Rorschach scores. Results at- 
tained prior to lobotomy are compared to those given 
three weeks, three months, and one year after the 
operations. Eighteen controls matched on multiple 
factors permit paired comparisons at the same time 
intervals. 

RESULTS : Following lobotomy, initially matched groups 

behaved in nonparallel fashion. Performance test 

items were most effective in reflecting these differ- 
ences. Lobotomized patients yielded slightly lower 
mean and median scores after psychosurgery with 
most pronounced decreases in the three-week post- 
operative period. Variability in the lobotomized group 
was reduced, but only at the three-month period was 
this significant. 

In contrast, the controls exhibited significant im- 
provement on the three-week retest. Further in- 
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creases occurred at the three-month retest and were 
retained at the end of the year. Performance items 
yielded significant decreases in variability on the one- 
year retest. Further analysis of scores indicated that 
lowered performance after lobotomy was exhibited 
in those patients who scored in the upper third at 
pre-operative period of testing. In contrast, patients 
in the lower third tended toward improved test 
performance. However, controls show improvement 
with practice without respect to initial position on 
scale. 

Individual reactions to lobotomy overshadow any 
group trends within the two lobotomy subgroups. 
Lobotomized patients tended toward psychomotor 
retardation which frequently eventuated in apathy. 
Simplified approach to perceptual tasks led to quantita- 
tive reduction of disorders in thinking in Ss whose 
personality structure remained basically psychotic. 
CONCLUSION: Certain quantitative differences were 
noted in test responses of lobotomized and control 
groups and certain qualitative differences in psy- 
chomotor retardation and simplicity of thinking were 
noted. 


Morse, Philip W. (VA Regional Office Mental Hy- 
giene Clinic, Hartford) Evaluation of psycho- 
therapy at a Veterans Administration mental 
hygiene clinic. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate quantitatively the effect of 

psychotherapy conducted at a VA mental hygiene 

clinic in terms of general and specific features of 
behavioral adjustment. 

PROCEDURE: A rating scale of patient behavior was 

devised including six general adjustment areas: 

symptomatology, accessibility to psychotherapy, voca- 
tional adjustment, social adjustment, and family ad- 
justment. These areas were further subdivided into 

39 scaled items couched in behavioral terms ranging 

from maladjustive to adjustive behavior. Ratings were 

made by therapists before and after therapy in order 
to assess changes in adjustment level. 

DATA AND RESULTS: Data have been gathered on 73 

patients. Statistical analysis utilizing chi-square and 

analysis of variance techniques indicate general im- 

provement in our patients following psychotherapy. 

This improvement follows a regular pattern. There 

are significant differences in the degree to which 

patients improve among the six general adjustment 
areas. Greatest change is found in the areas of symp- 
tomatology and vocational and social adjustment. Ac- 
cessibility to psychotherapy is somewhat improved. 

Family and sexual adjustment remain relatively un- 

changed. Data revealing specific behavioral adjust- 

ments are of special interest. These data indicate 
that our patients benefit by reduction of consciously 
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experienced anxiety, gain some understanding of 
the meaning of their symptoms, feel more accepted 
by co-workers ard employers, have improved at- 
titudes toward their jobs, and become more active 
and competent socially. Further, our patients decrease 
their use of symptoms as attention-getting and ra- 
tionalizing devices, are more accessible to psycho- 
therapy, have improved attitudes toward their co- 
workers and employers, and participate more in 
recreational activities. 

The paper presents the methods by which these 
data were gathered and evaluated, elaborates on the 
findings, explores the possible relationships between 
these findings and the kind of therapy available at 
this clinic, and proposes other avenues of research 
suggested by these findings. 


Morsh, Joseph E., Burgess, George G., & Smith, 
Paul N. (Technical Training Research Lab- 
oratory, HRRC, Chanute AFB) Student 
achievement as a measure of instructor 
effectiveness. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether or not a reliable 
criterion of instructor effectiveness in terms of stu- 
dent achievement could be developed and to find 
correlates therewith. 
suBJECTS: 106 instructors of an Air Force technical 
school and approximately 3,000 airmen students (two 
complete classes per instructor). 
PROCEDURE: Mean class achievement was predicted 
by means of a regression equation involving the 
regression of previous grades, aptitude measures, and 
a pretest on final course grade. The measure of in- 
structor effectiveness was the extent to which obtained 
class means exceeded or fell below the predicted mean. 
A variety of instructor measures such as subject 
matter knowledge, length of experience, intelligence 
test scores, verbal facility ratings, and scores derived 
from personality measures were obtained, as well as 
student, peer, and supervisor ratings of instructors. 
RESULTS: Mean class achievement (above or below 
prediction) had a reliability of .56 as a measure of 
instructor effectiveness. Average student ratings 
likewise had a reliability of .56 from class to class. 
There was a correlation coefficient of .36 between stu- 
dent ratings and the criterion of instructor effective- 
ness. Pooled peer ratings correlated with supervisor 
ratings .77 but neither of these measures was sig- 
nificantly related to the criterion. Relationships be- 
tween the various instructor variables and the crite- 
rion were also not significant. The study establishes 
that instructor performance can be measured in terms 
of student achievement and that student ratings of 
instructors do to some extent reflect the effectiveness 
of the instructor as a teacher. 
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Moseley, Alfred L. (Harvard School of Public 
Health) WHypnagogic hallucinations in relation 
to accidents. 

Psychological interviews were conducted with 20 
local and 33 long-distance drivers as a part of analy- 
sis of fleet accidents. The search for driver-related 
accident causes revealed that in a collision resulting 
from a maneuver to avoid an animal in the road an 
eye-witness failed to confirm the reported presence 
of the animal. The driver admitted that he had been 
very sleepy, and that in this condition he “sees things 
that are not there.” Thirty-three long-distance drivers 
reported visual hallucinations which they experienced 
while driving. Local drivers did not report the 
phenomena on city runs. In two instances the hal- 
lucinations resulted in collision, and in one instance 
a question of psychopathology is raised. The hypna- 
gogic phenomena occurred typically (a) at night, 
(b) on long-distance runs, (c) while the vehicle 
was moving, (d) while driver activity was at a low 
level, and (¢) while the driver was feeling fatigued 
and sleepy. (f) The hallucinated object required an 
emergency stop to avoid collision, (g) which pro- 
cedure the driver carried out without knowing the 
situation was not real. An explanation is suggested 
involving fatigue and the wish to go to sleep. The 
repressed wish to sleep is converted into a perceptual 
situation which makes stopping a necessity and ac- 
ceptable. Insight into the “unreal” nature of the 
phenomenon follows the completion of the emergency 
procedure. No suggestion is made to explain the 
content of the hallucinations since their analysis may 
be complex. Similar phenomena may be observed in 
other sedentary occupations in the analysis of errors 
or accidents. 


Moss, Gilda see Aikman, Louis 
Mount, George E. see Case, Harry W. 


Moustakas, Clark E. (Merrill-Palmer School) 
The frequency and intensity of negative atti- 
tudes expressed in play therapy: a compari- 
son of well-adjusted and disturbed young 
children. 

A study was made of the frequency and intensity 
of expression of negative attitudes of nine well 
adjusted and nine disturbed young children, matched 
in various characteristics. Each child had four play 
therapy interviews. Verbatim tape recordings of the 
children’s statements and stenographic notes of move- 
ments and actions were kept on each child. 

Two hundred and forty-one negative attitudes were 
reliably selected from the first and third play inter- 
views. These attitudes were reliably rated in terms 
of intensity of feelings expressed. 
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Both groups of children expressed about the same 
types of negative attitudes. The disturbed group ex- 
pressed a significantly greater number of negative 
attitudes with significantly greater severity of ac- 
companying feeling. The disturbed group expressed 
significantly more frequent and more severe negative 
attitudes of diffuse hostility, hostility toward home 
and family, cleanliness anxiety, orderliness anxiety, 
and regression in development. Hostility toward peo- 
ple in general and hostility toward parents were 
expressed more intensely, but not significantly more 
frequently, by the disturbed group. The well-adjusted 
children expressed significantly more frequently, but 
not more intensely, the negative attitudes of hostility 
toward siblings. Though both factors were significant, 
intensity of attitudes differentiated disturbed children 
from well-adjusted children more clearly than fre- 
quency. The disturbed children expressed negative at- 
titudes in a more diffuse pervasive manner, while the 
negative attitudes of well-adjusted children were 
more specific and focused. It is possible, as this study 
suggests, that as therapy progresses the negative 
attitudes of the disturbed child may become similar 
to those of well-adjusted children, expressed more 
clearly and directly, less frequently, and with mild 
or moderate intensity of feeling. 


Murfett, Betty J. see Knopf, Irwin J. 
Murnin, J. A. see McIntyre, C. J. 


Myers, Charles T. (Educational Testing Service) 
Validity study of six spatial relations tests. 
PROBLEM: To determine the homogeneity and validity 
of six spatial relations tests as predictors of engi- 
neering drawing grades. 
suBJeEcTs: 250 male first-year college students. 
PROCEDURE: The six 20-minute spatial tests were given 
to the group of students near the beginning of the 
school year. Correlations were computed between 
the several tests and between each test and first-year 
grades in mathematics and engineering drawing. The 
correlations were analyzed by the centroid method. 
RESULTS: Intercorrelations between the tests ranged 
from .34 to .58 with a median of .48. Validity co- 
efficients ranged from .16 to .40 with mathematics and 
from .37 to .68 with drawing grades. The factor 
analysis indicated a grade factor and two closely 
related spatial factors (correlation about .7). These 
two factors were best defined by tests specially de- 
signed to increase their factorial “purity.” These 
“pure” tests had the lowest validities of the six tests. 
One of the spatial factors was found to be related more 
closely than the other factor to each of the criterion 
scores. The relationship of these factors to factors 
found in other studies will be discussed. 


Nagle, Bryant F. (Occupational Research Center, 
Purdue University) Productivity, employee at- 
titude, and supervisor sensitivity. 

An implied or expressed assumption in attitude 
measurement in the industrial situation is that at- 
titudes are related to productivity. Unfortunately, this 
assumption has not often been subjected to experi- 
mental verification. Likewise, the role of sensitivity 
or empathy in attitude formation has received little 
attention. In this study the relationship between 
productivity and employee attitude toward depart- 
ment supervisor is investigated. Corollary to this is 
the investigation of supervisor sensitivity to employee 
attitude and its relationship to both attitude and 
productivity. 

The population used in this study comes from the 
office force of a large industrial organization. -Four- 
feen departments employing a total of 223 employees 
are involved. Productivity has been measured by 
having six executives make a_ paired-comparison 
rating of how well the 14 departments are doing 
their jobs. Employee attitude toward department 
supervisor has been measured with a 22-item scale 
from an attitude questionnaire. Supervisor sensitivity 
to employee attitude toward the supervisor has been 
measured by having the supervisor predict how his 
employees answered the 22 scale items on the ques- 
tionnaire. 

The correlation between rated productivity of 
the department and the average employee attitude 
toward the department supervisor is .86. The correla- 
tion between supervisor sensitivity to employee at- 
titude toward the supervisor and employee attitude 
toward the supervisor is — .90 (the more sensitive 
the supervisor, the higher the employee attitude). 
The correlation between supervisor sensitivity and 
rated productivity is — .82 (the more sensitive the 
supervisor, the higher the productivity). While no 
causality may be stated in these relationships, the 
correlations do uphold the assumptions that attitude 
is related to productivity and that sensitivity is 
related to attitude. These relationships further em- 
phasize the importance of the role played by the 
supervisor in the industrial situation. (Slides) 


Nelson, Kenneth G. (Michigan State College) 
The interests of teachers of vocational agri- 
culture as related to vocational satisfaction. 

In an effort to study the relationship between 
measured interests and job satisfaction, a Teacher of 

Vocational Agriculture Scale was constructed for 

the Strong Vocational Interest Blank based upon 

a criterion group of 202 Iowa and Illinois teachers of 

vocational agriculture and using the methodology 

common to these scales. The validity and reliability 
of this scale was studied by its application to a new 
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sample of 100 Minnesota teachers of vocational agri- 
culture and also with a sample of teacher trainees 
preparatory to the study of relationships between 
measured interests and job satisfaction. 

Vocational satisfaction of teachers of vocational 
agriculture was studied by the use of two scales de- 
signed to measure occupational and job satisfaction. 
Relationships between measured job satisfaction and 
inventoried interest in terms of the Teacher of Voca- 
tional Agriculture Scale and other occupational 
scales as well as individual item responses of the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank were studied. A 
Teaching Satisfaction Subscale was also constructed. 
MAJOR FINDINGS: In the cross validation of the 
Teacher of Vocational Agriculture Scale it was 
found that this scale had sufficient reliability and 
validity for use as an occupational scale of the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank. It was found that this 
scale was not significantly related to measured job 
satisfaction. The Teaching Satisfaction 
based upon responses of differential satisfaction 
groups of teachers was found to have sufficient re- 
liability and validity in the prediction of job satisfac- 
tion to suggest possible values in predicting this par- 
ticular aspect of work adjustment. A study of the 
item response weights of this subscale indicated that 


Subscale 


the interests which differentiate variable satisfaction 
groups of teachers of agriculture relate mainly to the 
function of teaching. A similar study of the item re- 
sponse weights for the Teacher of Vocational Agri- 
culture Scale indicated that the 
differentiate this group from men in general relate 
to what they teach, namely agriculture. 


Nelson, Willard H. (Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute) Evaluation of teacher understanding of 
child behavior. 


PROBLEM: To discover whether understanding of child 


interests which 


behavior as measured by a specially designed instru- 
ment is related to instructional procedures employed 
teacher training classes, with particular reference 
to the child study tactic. 
suByecTs: The responses of 1,203 Ss were utilized 
in development of the instrument and exploratory 
testing of hypotheses. The populations were drawn 
principally from teacher training classes at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska and Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute ; 510 Ss had experienced the child study tactic ; 
teaching experience and level of training varied. 
PROCEDURE: The Case of Mary Bye consists of a child 
study record of a real child and has items which are 
the reactions of teachers to that record. Responses of 
a criterion group of child study specialists determined 
the keying. Validity of the instrument rested upon 
method of development, item analysis (total score as 
criterion), agreement of instructor rating of students 


with students’ scores, and appropriate correlations 
with other tests. Reliability coefficients by three 
methods varied from .72 to .80. 

Differences in outcomes associated with varying 
instructional procedures were investigated. 
RESULTS: The trend was for a populations (having 
experienced the child study tactic) to score higher 
than 6 populations on both The Case of Mary Bye 
and a test of factual knowledge of human develop- 
ment. Mean differences increased with increased ex- 
perience in the child study tactic on the part of a 
populations. 

Responses of 63 students indoctrinated in a “‘posi- 


tive approach” differed very significantly from a 
students at the same level. 

concLusions: The Case of Mary Bye is an ac- 
ceptably valid and reliable group test of understanding 
of child behavior warranting further study and re- 
finement and also employment as an_ instructional 
device. The child study tactic has value in preservice 
teacher training classes as well as in work with in- 
service teachers. 


Neu, Ruth A. (Montefiore Hospital ) 
in schizophrenic patients. 


PROBLEM: To compare the reality sense of schizo- 


Reality sense 


phrenics with that of normals by using two scores 
within the Cloud Picture Test: Realityboundedness 


and Formboundedness. Realityboundedness defined 
as the approximation of the testee’s imaginative per- 
cepts to apparent visual reality; formboundedness 
the approximation of outlines drawn by the testee to 
outlines given in the stimulus material. 

The schizophrenics were expected to score as a 
group significantly lower in both respects. 
sUBJECTS: 34 schizophrenic women, minimum of ten 


years’ hospitalization, white, Americans, age be- 
tween 20 and 50; 34 supposedly normal women, white, 
Americans, same age. 

PROCEDURE: The Stern Cloud Picture Test, which con- 
sists of three shaded cloud pictures of different degree 
of blurriness, was administered to each testee. The Ss 
gave verbatim perceptual and outlined 
them, and then were put through the suggestion part 
of the test. 


RESULTS: The normal group scored higher in reality- 


responses 


boundedness and formboundedness. The f¢ ratio for 
normal to schizophrenic group was 4.76 for reality- 
boundedness; 2.90 for formboundedness. The differ- 
ence in each area is statistically significant beyond 
the 1% 
formboundedness and realityboundedness exists in 
the normal group (r= .22), whereas a highly sig- 
nificant relationship exists in the schizophrenic group 
(r= .65). 


level. No significant relationship between 
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On realityboundedness all schizophrenics tended to 
rate low, all normals high. On formboundedness the 
pattern varied from expectation in respect to distribu- 
tion of ratings within the group: some gifted normals 
neglected the form; the pathological Ss veered from 
complete disregard of, to anxiously clinching to the 
shape in the picture. 

CONCLUSION: The experiment confirms the reflection 
of loss of reality sense. The test furthermore shows in 
this respect a sharp distinction between normals and 
schizophrenics as a group. Although schizophrenia 
cannot be diagnosed from these scores alone, in 
combination with the other scores of this test presently 
in detailed study, such diagnosis, including better 
discernment of the degree of deterioration and 
potentialities of recovery, should become possible. 


Newlin, E. P. see Garvey, W. D., and Knowles, W. B. 


Newman, Slater E., & Highland, Richard W. ( Hu- 
man Resources Research Center, Keesler AFB) 
An experimental comparison of two methods 
of technical instruction. 
PROBLEM: To compare the examination performance 
of students who have been taught by a method which 
emphasizes the information-giving role of the in- 
structor (Instructor Group) with performance of 
students who have been taught by a tape-recorder 
plus workbook method of instruction (Tape-Recorder 
Group). 
SUBJECTS: 289 airmen awaiting attendance at the 
Electronics Fundamentals Course, Keesler AFB. 
PROCEDURE: Classes of the Instructor Group (NV = 
64) were taught a five-day course in principles of 
radio by either of two instructors, who were rated 
well above the average in instructional ability by 
their supervisors. The classes of the Tape-Recorder 
Group (N = 64, matched with the Instructor Group 
on Electronics Technician Aptitude Index) were 
exposed to similar content through a series of tape- 
recorded lectures and accompanying workbooks. A 
117-item examination, chosen from 205 items on the 
basis of item analysis against total score for the In- 
structor Group, was administered to classes of both 
groups at the end of the five-day course. This ex- 
amination was administered also to members of a 
matched Control Group (N = 161) who underwent 
no training. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Although there was not 
a significant difference between performance of the 
Instructor and Tape-Recorder Groups, both groups 
performed significantly better than the Control Group. 
Performance of the Tape-Recorder Group was com- 
paratively better on items covering the first third of 
the course, performance of the Instructor Group being 
comparatively better on items covering the latter two- 
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thirds of the course. The possible implications of 
these findings for research in the area of “teaching 
methods” are discussed. 


Noble, M. E. see Bennett, W. F. 


Noble, M. E., & Bahrick, H. P. (Ohio State Uni- 
versity and Ohio Wesleyan University) The 
effect of motor task redundancy and level of 
practice upon interference between two tasks. 

This work was supported by USAF Contract No. 

AF 33(038)-10528, monitored by the Perceptual and 
Motor Skills Research Laboratory, Human Re- 
sources Research Center. 
PROBLEM: The hypothesis investigated was that inter- 
ference resulting from an extra task being performed 
simultaneously with a primary task is determined by 
both primary-task redundance and level of practice 
of the primary task. Specifically, it was predicted that 
such interference would be small when the primary 
task is both redundant and overlearned relative to the 
interference when the primary task is not redundant 
and/or a small amount of practice is given. 
suBJEcTS: 170 college students. 
PROCEDURE: The primary task required pressing one 
of five keys in response to stimuli which consisted 
of dots of light moving in five channels across a hair- 
line on a plastic screen. For half the Ss the spatial and 
temporal sequence of stimuli was repeated after every 
fifth stimulus. For the remainder of the Ss both the 
spatial and temporal sequence of stimuli was random 
within specified limits. Half of each of these groups 
received 15 trials on the primary task and half re- 
ceived 3 trials, a trial consisting of 60 dots of light 
passing the hairline. The two 15-trial groups (one 
with the redundant pattern and one with the random 
pattern) and the two 3-trial groups were equated for 
performance on this task by having a slower average 
rate of responses for the random task. All groups 
then received 3 trials during which an extra task, 
mental arithmetic, was performed simultaneously with 
the primary task. 

RESULTS: The group which received 15 prior trials on 

the redundant primary task performed significantly 

better on the extra task than any other group. No 
difference was found between the redundant and 
random-pattern groups if only 3 prior trials were 
given. The results support the hypothesis under test. 
(Slides ) 


Norman, Ralph D., & Ainsworth, Patricia. (Uni- 
versity of New Mexico) The relationships 
among projection, empathy, reality, and ad- 
justment, operationally defined. 

PROBLEM: Hypotheses are: (a) given operational 

definitions of projection, empathy, and reality, projec- 

tion will correlate negatively with reality and empathy 
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whereas empathy and reality will correlate positively ; 
(b) reality and empathy will correlate more closely 
with adjustment than will projection. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: The GAMIN was given 
to 74 male students in two forms. In the first, Ss took 
it for themselves ; in the second, two weeks later, they 
were required to answer as they thought most others 
of their own age and sex would. Only most ego- 
involved traits (A, I, N) were used. Operationally, 
projection was defined to occur when S, on the first 
form, denies possession of a trait, but on the second 
says others possess it when actually others do not as 
determined from majority results from the first form. 
Empathy, defined operationally, occurs when S states 
others possess a trait and the majority of others 
actually do have it when speaking of themselves. 
Reality, operationally delineated, exists when S, on 
the second form, says others possess a trait and agrees 
with the majority of others’ judgments of others. 
Adjustment was defined operationally as scores on 
the traits. 

RESULTS: First hypothesis median intratrait correla- 
projection and reality, — .45; projection and 
mpathy, — .65; reality and empathy, .83, all signifi- 
cant. Respective median intertrait r’s: — .16, — .29, 
and .30, the latter two significant. Respective total 
score correlations: — .41, — .65, and .77, all signifi- 
‘ant. Second hypothesis median intratrait r’s: pro- 
jection and adjustment, .13; reality and adjustment, 
21; and empathy and adjustment, .38, the latter sig- 
nificant. Median intertrait r’s were respectively .05, 
25, and .32, the latter two significant. Respective 
18, .46, and .56, the latter 


tions: 


total score correlations: 
two significant. 
CONCLUSIONS: Hypotheses were upheld, supporting 
personality theory. A point is raised whether low r 
between projection and adjustment is an artifact or 
not. (Slides) 


Olsen, Marjorie A. (Educational Testing Service) 
The predictive effectiveness of the College En- 
trance Examination Board English Composi- 
tion Test. 

The predictive effectiveness of the March 1951 
CEEB English Composition Test was investigated 
in a series of studies at eight College Board member 
colleges. In these studies, particular attention was 
given to a comparison of the subtests included in this 
form of the English test: Interlinear and Editing. 
The interlinear subtest is a passage containing a 
number of unidentified errors and awkward construc- 
tions ; the examinee makes alterations directly on the 
test. The editing subtest is of the multiple-choice type, 
involving corrections of indicated portions 
passage. 


of a 
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Parallel analyses were undertaken for 12 fresh 
man groups in the eight colleges; 
cluded more than 2,400 students. First-term English 
grade was used as the criterion. The predictors were 


these groups in- 


subtest and total scores on the English test and Verbal 
score on the CEEB Scholastic Aptitude Test. All 
students had taken these tests before entrance to 
college. 

The average uncorrected validity coefficients were 
.33 for the editing subtest, .39 for the interlinear sub 
test, .41 for the total English test, and .42 for SA‘ 
Verbal. When results for each group were corrected 
for restriction of range, the average coefficients were 
45, .50, .52, and .53 respectively; these coefficients 
are estimates of the validity of the tests for a typical 
grecup of CEEB examinees. The close similarity of 
average coefficients for SAT Verbal and the March 
1951 English test is worthy of note, since SAT Ver- 
bal has typically shown a more substantial advantage 
over the English test in a large number of studies 
from 1926 to the present. The content of both tests 


has, of course, changed during that period 
Olson, Howard C. see Willard, Norman, Jr. 


Osborne, R. Travis, & Sanders, Wilma B. (Uni- 
versity of Georgia) Differential decline in 
Graduate Record Examination scores with 
age. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the effect of age increment 

on the various profile test scores of the Graduate 

Record Examination. 

suBJecTs: The 1,807 University of Georgia graduate 

students who were in attendance between February, 

1946, and February, 1952, were the Ss of study. These 

students were pursuing advanced degrees in one of 

the seven professional schools or one of the five divi- 

sions of the College of Arts and Sciences. There were 

634 women and 1,173 men with an age range from 

19 to 65. 

PROCEDURE: GRE scores and personal data were se- 

cured from the the Dean of the Graduate 

School and other official university records. Machine 


files of 


methods were employed for processing the data and 


conventional statistical procedures were used for 


computing confidence levels of mean differences of 
all seven profile test scores for each successive four- 
year age increment. Slides showing curves of the dif- 
ferential decline in mean profile scores with age were 
prepared. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Profile test scores cover- 
ing the fields of biology, physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics fall off significantly with successive age 
increments, yielding smoothed curves strikingly simi- 
lar to the well-known curve of mental growth and 
decline. All significant mean differences favor the 


& 
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younger students. Scores in social science, literature, 
and fine arts, however, hold up well with age, and 
in some cases the older students were found to be 
significantly superior to their younger classmates. 
The age-score curves for these three tests are ap- 
proximated by straight lines. 

The findings lend further research support to claims 
of differential decline of test scores with age. (Slides) 


Otis, Leon S. see Hunt, Howard F. 


Owens, W. A. (Jowa State College) Differential 
effects of age upon intellectual functions dif- 
fering in degree of genetic conditioning. 

PROBLEM: To determine whether several intellectual 
functions, classified by degree of parent-child resem- 
blance, are differentially effected by a 30-year age 
increment. 
METHOD: The present study represents one aspect of 
a larger longitudinal investigation into the effects of 
age upon mental abilities. In connection with the 
latter, 127 males who had taken Army Alpha, form 6, 
as freshman at Iowa State College during early 1919 
were retested during 1950. Test and retest scores were 
recorded as normalized standard scores from norm 
distributions composed of 1,000 comparable cases. It 
was, thus, possible to observe the differential effects 
of the specified 30 (plus)-year age increment upon 
the eight subtest functions of Alpha. 

The present study involved the testing, with this 
same examination, of 85 present students whose par- 
ents had taken it 25 to 30 years before as entering 
freshmen. Parent-child correlations were run, by func- 
tions, and the subtests were simply assigned to one of 
two categories in accordance with whether or not the 
obtained r’s were significant. Finally, a ¢ test was 
made to determine whether or not the classification 
had been effective in so far as the magnitudes of age 
increments or decrements over the 30-year period 
were concerned. 

RESULTS: Results obtained indicate that magnitude 

of age increment varied inversely with magnitude of 

parent-child correlation. Several interpretations are 
suggested. 

CONCLUSION : Age does have a differential effect upon 

functions varying in degree of genetic conditioning. 


Page, Horace A., & Markowitz, Gloria. (lUniver- 
sity of Wisconsin) The relationship of defen- 
siveness to rating-scale bias. (Sponsor, Horace 
A. Page) 

PROBLEM: The prediction, on the basis of defensive- 

ness, of differential reactions to success and failure 

experiences. Defensiveness was defined in terms of 
the rejection of generally applicable, but negative 
self-statements and the dependent variable involved 
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the nature of responses to a graphic rating scale deal- 
ing with the success or failure experience. 
suBJects: 20 defensive and 20 nondefensive male and 
female college students. Each group was selected from 
extreme thirds of a combined distribution of the L 
and K scales from the MMPI and 20 original items. 
PROCEDURE: Difficult arithmetic, syllogistic, and vo- 
cabulary items were administered and Ss were in- 
formed that they were participating in the final prepa- 
ration of a college level intellectual measure. An 
interview followed in which 10 defensive and 10 
nondefensive Ss were informed that their performance 
rated in the top 14% of a college distribution, while 
scores in the lower 14% were reported to the remain- 
ing Ss. In the interview, educational history and re- 
actions to the test were discussed. A rating scale was 
then administered which involved a critical evaluation 
of the test and test situation (Part |) and of the inter- 
viewer’s adequacy (Part II). 

RESULTS: Differences significant beyond the .01 and 
.05 levels were obtained between the means of success 
and failure defensive groups on Part II and the Total 
Rating Scale, respectively. Differences on Part I 
were in a similar direction but were not significant. 
No significant differences were found between the 
nondefensive groups. 

CONCLUSIONS: Following a success or failure experi- 
ence, greater rating bias is displayed by defensive than 
by nondefensive persons. It is suggested that defen- 
sively oriented individuals tend to enhance a situation 
which supports a positive self-percept and to refute 
a situation which implies a negative self-percept. 


Palubinskas, Alice L. (Tufts College) A four- 
year study of selected socioeducational varia- 
bles and the Minnesota Personality Scale. 

PROBLEM: Are there significant differences in the 

Minnesota Personality Scale scores of groups of col- 

lege women classified according to the following cri- 

teria: academic achievement, dormitory or sorority 
residence, choice of curriculum, size of home town, 
number of visits to the college infirmary ? 

SUBJECTS: 91 women students at a Midwestern 

college. 

PROCEDURE: The Minnesota Personality Scale was 

administered to 91 women during their freshman year 

at college and again four years later. The freshman 
scores and the senior scores, as well as the differences 
between the two testings, were used. The five sub- 
scales of the Minnesota Personality Scale are: Morale, 

Social Adjustment, Family Relations, Emotionality, 

and Economic Conservatism. The Personality Scale 

scores were related to academic achievement by the 
techniques of analysis of regression and the discrimi- 
nant function. High school grade-point average and 

ACE scores were used as controls. Analyses of vari- 
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ance and covariance were applied to the criteria of 
dormitory or sorority residence, choice of curriculum, 
size of home town, and number of visits to the college 
infirmary. 

RESULTS: None of the Personality Scale scores added 
significantly to the prediction of academic achieve- 
ment. The Ss who were sorority members and Ss who 
came from the larger home towns were found to be 
significantly higher in Social Adjustment and to have 
scores indicative of better adjustment in Emotionality. 
While the entire group showed improvement in these 
scores during the four-year period, Ss from the sorori- 
ties and the larger home towns showed significantly 
more improvement. The only group to show improve- 
ment in Family Relations score were the Ss who were 
enrolled in curricula of a social studies nature rather 
than of a technical nature. The Ss who visited the 
college infirmary as patients an unusually large num- 
ber of times were significantly poorer in Social 
Adjustment. 

CONCLUSIONS: Academic achievement is not related 
to the scores on the Minnesota Personality Scale. 
However, significant relationships with variables of a 
social nature were found. In all cases these relation- 
ships were found to be in the direction which per- 
sonality theory would indicate. (Slides) 


Panakal, Joseph J. see Wickens, Delos D. 
Parker, Judith T. see Bond, Hudson J. 


Parrish, J. A.. Heyman, M. N., & Tye, V.M. (Per- 
sonnel Research Branch, T AGO) Validity gen- 
eralization in the prediction of leadership by 
self-description techniques. 

PROBLEM: To determine the extent to which item con- 

tent of experimental self-description blanks and scor- 

ing keys based on previous leadership studies can be 
generalized to prediction of performance of Army 
officer candidates. 

suBJEcTS: 3,000 students in eight Army officer candi- 

date schools. 

PROCEDURE: A select group of self-description items 

was identified by review of item validity indices avail- 

able from 16 prior studies. Two experimental instru- 
ments were developed and keyed from this pool of 
items. OCB-4 included the most valid items and em- 
phasized forced-choice content. Both OCB-4 and 

OCB-5 contained background and yes-no items. 

Both OCB-4 and OCB-5 were administered to 
students at two officer candidate schools, three addi- 
tional schools were tested with OCB-4, and the re- 
maining three schools with OCB-5. Criteria consisted 
of leadership rankings by tactical officers and fellow 
candidates, collected during the sixth or eighth week 
of the course. The keys based on the previous studies 
were validated against a composite of the leadership 
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rankings to find to what extent validity would be 
generalized to the OCS population. 
RESULTS: For OCB-4 the validity generalization key 
gave a validity of .29 (N = 1,307) with coefficients 
for individual schools ranging from .22 to .40. The 
validity generalization key for OCB-5 yielded a valid- 
ity of .20 (N=601) with individual school coeffi- 
cients ranging from .04 to .35. 
CONCLUSIONS: The generalized key for OCB-4 main- 
tained useful validity when applied to an OCS leader- 
ship situation. The key applied to OCB-5 gave less 
definitive evidence for validity generalization. 
Research plans are discussed for investigating the 
degree to which keys developed to predict success in 
one of the officer candidate schools will generalize to 
others. 


Pattie, Frank A. (University of Kentucky) The 
effect of hypnotically induced hostility on 
Rorschach responses. 

SUBJECTS: 14 undergraduates. 
PROCEDURE: Ss were hypnotized and told that they 
would be given the Rorschach posthypnotically and 
that they would be “in a calm, normal frame of mind” 
while taking the test and that they would forget their 
responses after completing it. On a second occasion 
the procedure was repeated except for the suggestion 
that during the test they would feel “very angry, hos- 
tile, and aggressive” toward E. The last seven Ss were 
asked at the end of the first test what effects anger 
toward E would have on the Rorschach responses 

RESULTS: Ss fell into three groups: (a) eight who 

showed in hostility more than a twofold increase in 

percentage of hostile content (weapons, 
mals, etc.), (b) two who were angrily uncooperative 


fierce ani- 
and rejected some cards, and (c) four who showed 
neither of these effects. The seven Ss whose opinions 
were asked reacted in accordance with these opinions, 
four increasing hostile content, one being uncoopera- 
tive, and two showing no definite effect. The total 
number of responses decreased in hostility. The re- 
sults do not support the hypothesis that white-space 
and color responses are indicators of outwardly di- 
rected hostility, since these responses decreased, both 
absolutely and relatively, in hostility. The percentage 
of responses common to the two Rorschach records 
obtained from each S averaged 34 and ranged from 
5 to 82. 


Patton, R. A. see Braun, Harry W., and Hamilton, 
Charles L. 


Payne, M. Carr, Jr. (University of Illinois) Con- 
stant errors in interpolation between scale 
marks. 

PROBLEM : To determine the change in the pattern of 

constant errors of interpolation as a function of scale 

interval size. 


| 
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SUBJECTS: 10 male students. 
MATERIALS: 35-mm. slides, which pictured four ver- 
tical scale marks equal distances apart with an index 
above and between the center two. Index positions 
were at fiftieths of the center interval. Interval sizes 
in different sets of slides were .34, .08, and .02 in. 
PROCEDURE: Scale readings were made to tenths of 
the interpolation interval. Experimental sessions for 
each S extended over three days. Each day, S read 
the .34-in. and .08-in. sets twice each, and the .02-in. 
set eight times. This balance of readings insured simi- 
lar reliability of the subject’s constant errors at all 
scale sizes. 
RESULTS: Constant errors were analyzed as a func- 
tion of true scale position of the pointer. There were 
individual differences in the size of the constant errors 
and in the amount of the observed change in error 
patterns with changing interval size. When the size 
of the scale interval was decreased, the most common 
constant error pattern changed from (a) rounding 
away from the interval endpoints and midpoint, espe- 
cially the endpoints, to (b) rounding away from the 
interval endpoints and midpoint, especially the mid- 
point, to (c) “no clear pattern.” 

The results bear on the presumed role of “number 
preferences” in interpolation. 

This study extends preliminary results on the same 
problem, which were presented at this year’s meeting 
of the Midwestern Psychological Association. 


Pearl, David see Jacobs, Durand F. 


Pearl, David, & Jacobs, Durand F. (VA Hospital, 
Battle Creek, Michigan) Sociometric choice and 
the Szondi Test. 
PROBLEM: Can the Szondi Test differentiate between 
Ss who have similar and opposed affective evaluations 
of individuals with whom they are in daily contact? 
One might assume that Ss with similar sociometric 
patterns of likes and dislikes for people would have 
greater agreement among themselves in their Szondi 
choices than would those with dissimilar or contra- 
dictory choice patterns. 
SUBJECTS: 39 adult male patients on a privilege ward 
at a neuropsychiatric hospital. 
PROCEDURE: Each S rated 38 photos of his wardmates 
on a continuum of like and dislike according to Q 
technique and then was administered the Szondi Test. 
The S’s sociometric ratings were then intercorrelated. 
The 40 pairs of Ss with the highest positive signifi- 
cant correlations were compared in their Szondi 
choices with the 40 pairs of Ss with the greatest 
negative sociometric correlations. Analysis of all Ss’ 
sociometric intercorrelations revealed four clusters 
of Ss, those within a cluster having significantly simi- 
lar sociometric patterns. Similarities of Szondi choices 
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were compared for the members of each group and 
these contrasted with a control group of Ss chosen 
from those not falling in any of these clusters. 
RESULTS: Subject pairs with significantly correlated 
sociometric patterns when compared to negatively 
correlated pairs had a greater number of Szondi 
choice agreements (p~=.05), greater number of 
agreements with respect to disliked photos (p= .01), 
and a smaller number of disagreements among them- 
selves (p = .05). Similar significant differences were 
found to obtain in comparisons of sociometric cluster 
Ss and control Ss. 

CONCLUSIONS: The Ss with similar interpersonal 
choice patterns react to the Szondi Test picture selec- 
tion in a significantly more similar fashion than do Ss 
with dissimilar or contradictory sociometric choices. 
The implications of these findings are discussed. 


Pelz, Donald C. (University of Michigan) A new 
chi-square technique for testing second-order 
relationships. 

A “second-order relationship” is observed when a 
relationship between two variables (X and Y) is seen 
to change as some third variable (W) changes. The 
phenomenon is already familiar as an interaction ef- 
fect in analysis of variance. Second-order relation- 
ships emerge only when we obtain cross-tabulations 
involving three or more variables at a time. The effects 
are lost, and cannot be recovered, through procedures 
based on a correlation matrix (obtained two variables 
at a time), such as partial and multiple correlation, 
and factor analysis. 

A promising new chi-square method has been pro- 
posed by J. E. Keith Smith for testing the significance 
of second-order effects. It depends on the computation 
of a likelihood ratio, the natural log of which multi- 
plied by —2 is approximately distributed as chi 
square. The new method can test the second-order 
relationship among variables with any number of cate- 
gories; it represents an advance over a method de- 
scribed by Snedecor for testing second-order inter- 
action in a 2 X 2 X 2 table. 

Furthermore, a chi square can be obtained for the 
total interaction in a two-variable table. This quantity 
proves to be the exact sum of the three first-order 
interactions plus the second-order. The total inter- 
action among any number of variables can likewise 
be broken exactly into additive components. This 
process, doing with frequencies what analysis of vari- 
ance does with magnitudes, we may call the “analysis 
of chi square.” Unlike variance analysis, it is not 
hampered by lack of orthogonality (proportionality 
in the cell frequencies) and does not assume nor- 
mality or homogeneity of variance. It therefore seems 
well suited to “natural” data collected from existing 
populations. 
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Persky, Harold. (J/mnstitute for Psychosomatic and 
Psychiatric Research and Training, Michael 
Reese Hospital) Response to a life stress: an 
evaluation of some biochemical indices. 
(Sponsor, Sheldon J. Korchin) 

Hippuric acid synthesis, blood glutathione concen- 
tration, and blood eosinophil content have been shown 
to reflect biological changes associated with a variety 
of physiological or psychological stresses. In the 
course of a multidisciplinary study of healthy soldiers 
undergoing airborne training (parachute jumping), 
it was possible to measure each of these indices on 
given occasions for the group. Occasions judged par- 
ticularly stressful by psychological observers were 
selected as the critical points for the chemical meas- 
urements. The degree of response, time required for 
response, and variability of the response were the 


three criteria employed for assessment of the indices. 


Hippuric acid synthesis varied slightly as a func- 
tion of phase of training. Thus, the mean values dif- 
fered but little between the more and less stressful 
occasions. Individual Ss tended te maintain a constant 
position within the group on all occasions. Neverthe- 
less, specific individuals on certain occasions deviated 
markedly from the group. 

By contrast, eosinophil and glutathione levels of 
the blood changed significantly and rapidly in re- 
sponse to each specific stress situation. Eosinophil 
level dropped 40% four hours after tower or plane 
jumps. Moreover, subject variability was greater for 
eosinophil response than for hippuric acid synthesis. 
Blood glutathione fell 20% ten hours after the imposi- 
tion of the stress. For this index, each individual 
tended to manifest greater constancy of response rela- 
tive to the group than was the case for eosinophils. 

Studies of other stress situations tend to confirm 
the finding that glutathione and eosinophil levels of 
blood reflect biological changes prior to and different 
from those which evoke changes in hippuric acid 
synthesis. These findings, employing a sequential or- 
ganization of physiological responses, are considered 
in the light of a general theory of stress. (Slides) 


Peryam, David R., & Haynes, John G. (Quarter- 
master Food and Container Institute, Chicago, 
Illinois) Validity of prediction of soldiers’ 
food preferences by laboratory methods. 
(Sponsor, David R. Peryam) 

PROBLEM : To determine whether the food preferences 

of civilians, as measured in the laboratory by a rating 

scale of hedonic values, validly predicts soldiers’ food 
preferences. 

suBJECTS: 300 civilian office employees at the Chi- 

cago Quartermaster Depot and 1,200 enlisted men at 

Fort Lee, Virginia. 
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PROCEDURE: A testing procedure regularly used by the 
food acceptance laboratory of the QM Food and Con- 
tainer Institute to evaluate ration foods was followed. 
The rating scale has nine successive intervals de- 
scribed in phrases indicating degree of “dislike” and 
“like” and the instructions are designed to encourage 
a nonjudgmental response. Twelve test foods were 
selected so that their would be 
widely distributed. They were tested in the laboratory 
by the normal procedure. Three foods were served to 
40 Ss in each test session, four sessions being re 
quired to complete one series on the 12 foods. A 
second series was run using different food combina- 
tions. Concurrently tests were run in a dining hall at 
Fort Lee following the laboratory procedure as closely 
as conditions would permit. Fifty enlisted men, se- 
lected each time from a different company, partici- 
pated in each session. In addition to the two series of 
tests run in the laboratory, two other series involving 
different food combinations were run. 


RESULTS: The correlation between Fort Lee and labo 
92 


mean scale values 


ratory grand mean ratings for the 12 foods was + 
The test-retest reliability for the laboratory was 
+ .84 and for Fort Lee was + .96. The laboratory 
ratings tended to be higher and showed less variation 
than the soldiers’ ratings. 

These results indicate that using laboratory tests 
to predict soldier food preferences is not invalidated 
by the differences between the civilian and military 
populations. (Slides) 


Pfaffmann, C., & Brown, E. M. 
sity) The preference for saccharin. 
C. Pfaffmann ) 

The synthetic sweetening agent saccharin has been 
utilized in preference studies and learning experi- 
ments with rats because of its presumed physiological 
inertness. However, saccharin is most commonly avail- 
able as the sodium salt (soluble saccharin). The taste 
receptors of the rat are known to be very sensitive to 
sodium and the intact animal displays a marked pref- 
erence for sodium salts of several kinds. The possi- 
bility therefore exists that the preference for soluble 
saccharin is actually a preference for sodium. This 
can be checked by using another form, so-called in- 
soluble saccharin, which contains no sodium, but is 
sufficiently soluble to make intensely sweet solutions. 
In this experiment the preference for these two forms 
of saccharin was studied. 

Ten male albino rats were presented with a choice 
of water and saccharin in a two-bottle situation. Five 
animals received the sodium salt, five received the 
insoluble form, each in an increasing series of equi- 
molar concentrations. 

The two forms of saccharin were equally preferred 
in solutions of equal molar concentration. It is con- 


(Brown Univer- 
(Sponsor, 
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cluded that the preference for soluble saccharin in the 
rat is due to the saccharin itself and not the sodium. 


(Slides) 
Pierce, Frank see Hamilton, Charles L. 


Pierrel, Rosemary. (Brown University) Taste ef- 
fects resulting from intermittent electrical 
stimulation of the tongue. 

PROBLEM: The use of intermittent electrical stimula- 
tion on the tongue makes it possible to examine rela- 
tionships between frequency and intensity of stimula- 
tion and the so-called “critical fusion frequency” of 
taste. 
SUBJECTS: 3 adult humans. 
METHOD: Experiments were conducted in which the 
tongue was stimulated by square wave currents at 
frequencies between 20 and 1,000 cps. Two types of 
limen to anodal stimulation were found employing the 
method of limits. Thresholds from two different areas 
on the tongue and from the tongue and lip were 
obtained. 

RESULTS: As the stimulus intensity is increased on 

the tongue S first detects stimulation as a sour or 

metallic steady taste. This threshold is termed the 
electric taste limen. With further increases in inten- 
sity a point is reached at which intermittence abruptly 
appears. This is called the critical fusion or intermit- 
tence threshold. When taste and intermittence thresh- 
olds are expressed as a function of frequency in two 
out of three Ss the taste and intermittence threshold 
curves are significantly different in form. The form 
of the intermittence curves for two different regions 
of the tongue is similar for all subjects. No electric 
taste could be elicited from the lip. Intermittence 
thresholds, however, could be determined. The form 
of the intermittence curves for tongue and lip is simi- 
lar. In all experiments the threshold tends to increase 
with frequency. From these data it may be concluded 
that similar intermittence threshold curves can be 
obtained from regions with and without taste recep- 
tors. The use of the so-called critical fusion frequency 
of taste as an indicator of receptor mechanisms of 
taste should be re-evaluated. 

This research was conducted under Contract N7 
onr-35804 between the Office of Naval Research and 

Brown University. (Slides) 


Pilgrim, Francis J. see Schutz, Howard G. 
Podell, J. E. see Rose, N. 


(Human Factors Operations Re- 
Visual noise filtering by 


Pollack, Irwin. 
search Laboratories ) 
human operators. 

PROBLEM: One of the most important functions of 

human operators in communications systems is that 
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of separating relevant from irrelevant information. 
This operation has been termed “‘filtering.” This study 
attempts to study the role of several variables in a 
visual filtering task. 

suByects: 100 college students. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were presented a composite of 
“signal” and “noise.” The signals consisted of an 
orderly sequence of dots representing discrete ap- 
proximations to continuous “flight paths”; the noise 
consisted of random displacements of the signal dots. 
The experimental task was to separate the signal from 
the noise component. 

Two series of tests were carried out: a “reproduc- 

tion” series in which S$ reproduced his best estimate 
of the signal; and a “recognition” series in which 
the S selected one signal from a defined set of pos- 
sible signals. The variables investigated were: the 
“noise fraction”’—the proportion of the signal sub- 
jected to noise; the “noise level”—the range of pos- 
sible variation produced by the noise; and the inspec- 
tion time of the composite signal. Filtering perform- 
ance was studied with respect to the “prediction” of 
the future course of the signal, and the “evaluation” 
of the past history of the path. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: (a) In general, filtering 
performance deteriorates as the “noise fraction” is 
increased. Under selected conditions, however, sharp 
changes in performance are obtained at critical ranges 
of noise fractions. The region of sharp changes in 
performance is a function of the difficulty of the filter- 
ing task. (b) In filtering performance, “evaluation” 
responses are more accurate than “prediction” re- 
sponses. (c) Filtering performance uniformly deteri- 
orates as the “noise level” is increased. (d) In the 
recognition series, the proportion of the presented 
information that is lost is approximately independent 
of the number of permissible signals available to Ss 
for selection. (e) Filtering performance deteriorates 
as the time available for inspection of the composite 
signal is decreased. (Slides) 


Pope, Benjamin. (Spring Grove State Hospital, 
Catonsville, Maryland) Sociometric structure 
and group values on a mental hospital service 
for criminally insane. 

The purpose of this study is to determine whether 
the patients on a mental hospital unit for the crimi- 
nally insane structure themselves into spontaneous 
subgroups and what the prestige values of these sub- 
groups are. A sociometric interview was carried out 
with 58 Ss, using as a criterion association with other 
patients on the unit’s sunporch. The data were plotted 
on a sociomatrix and subgroups separated out by an 
adaptation of Holzinger’s B coefficient. Each choice 
and rejection was accompanied by a reason in the 
patient’s own words. These reasons were used as the 
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basic data for determining the prestige value hier- 
archy of this culture. The results follow: 

1. As in normal groups, here too there is a greater 
tendency to accept than reject each other. Only a 
few patients obtain eminence or decided rejection, 
while most cluster around the mean. 

2. Eleven subgroups clearly emerge, with seven 
residual patients and eight isolates. These subgroups 
are not homogeneous in terms of sociometric score, 
frequently including individuals with sharply contrast- 
ing group status. 

3. Most of the prestige values in this group might 
well be found in normal societies. These include con- 
versational ability, affability, friendliness, and the 
capacity to participate in organized recreation and 
joint work. Two of the values bearing special refer- 
ence to the present group are the satisfaction gained 
by some of the better integrated patients in protecting 
the dependent psychotic members, and the general 
recognition accorded to these better integrated 
patients. 

4. The reasons for social rejection include aggres- 
sively domineering behavior, psychotic aggressiveness 
with unpredictable hostile attacks, and homosexuality. 

5. Seven of the better integrated patients constitute 
the key group in this culture, functioning as the ar- 
biter of values. (Slides) 


Pribram, Karl H. see Mishkin, Mortimer 


Primoff, Ernest S. 
U. S. Civil Service Commission) The J- 
coefficient—a measure of intrinsic validity in 
aptitude tests. 

The J-coefficient reveals the intrinsic validity of 
a test for a job in the trades and industrial field. It 
shows the relation between the coverage of a test 
and requirements of a job. It is calculated from two 
matrices, one for job requirements and one for tests. 
The job matrix values are obtained from a study of 
job requirements that takes about an hour’s time of 
one test analyst and about six supervisors or expert 
workers who know the job requirements. It is called 
a J-coefficient because it is based on job requirements. 

The derivation of the J-coefficient will be sketched 
briefly. It will be noted that the Pearsonian validity 
coefficient of a test is a function of the J-coefficient. 
The J-coefficient has stood up in comparison with 
actual validity coefficients as well as in reliability 
studies. When experimental conditions such as N, 
criteria, and selection are poor, the J-coefficient as a 
validated methodology is superior to a questionable 
validity coefficient, both in cost and usefulness. Valid- 
ity studies are conducted only where good experi- 
mental conditions exist, and are truly experimental, 
not merely data-gathering. In this way, statistics are 


(Test Development Section, 
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used properly, to check upon a hypothesis. The J- 
coefficient is a rational approach, and thus validation 
studies suggest continuous improvement, whereas 
when traditional validity coefficients supply numbers 
which vary from study to study, there is no way to 
resolve differences. A multiple J-coefficient reveals 
how well a battery based on available tests will work. 
If this is too low, job requirements can be reviewed 
to see what kind of additional test should be con- 
structed. At present, test matrices are available only 
for Civil Service tests. This may be the only report 
on the J-coefficient to an open group for some time. 


Racusen, Frances Rhea. (lA Hospital, Downey, 
Illinois) An exploratory investigation of the 
creativity and productivity variables on the 
Rorschach and Thematic Apperception Tests. 

The purpose of the present study was threefold: 
(a) to investigate clinical assertions regarding the 
presence of a relationship between measures of cre- 
ativity and productivity on the Rorschach and The- 
matic Apperception Tests; (b) to explore the rela- 
tionship between these measures and those of intelli- 
gence and verbal fluency; and (c) to examine diag- 
nostic group differences on creativity and productivity 
variables. 

Ninety Ss (50 normals, 20 schizophrenic and 20 
neurotic hospitalized patients) were used. Each S was 
given the Rorschach, TAT, and CVS Abbreviated 
Intelligence Scale. Forty of the Ss were also given two 
verbal fluency tests, Similes and Sentence Fluency. A 
Rorschach Creativity Index and TAT Theme Com- 
plexity Scales were constructed for purposes of analy- 
sis of the data in the study. 

For the total sample of 90 Ss, there were significant 
relationships between Rorschach and TAT measures 
of creativity and productivity at the 5% level of confi- 
dence. When the effect of intelligence was held con- 
stant, the relationship between the two productivity 
measures was not markedly reduced, but that between 
the two creativity measures was decreased to a non- 
significant level. No significant relationship was found 
between verbal fluency and any other variables. The 
neurotic group had the lowest creativity and produc- 
tivity scores on the Rorschach and TAT. The schizo- 
phrenic group produced the greatest number of re- 
sponses on the Rorschach, while the normals were 
most productive on the TAT. 

It was concluded that: (a) assertions about cre- 
ativity and productivity relationships between pro- 
jective tests do not appear to be highly valid; (b) 
intelligence bears a significant relationship only to 
creativity measures; (c) findings cast doubt on a 
common trait of productivity; and (d) diagnostic 
group differences appeared on measures of creativity 
and productivity. 
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Ramond, Charles K. (State University of Iowa) 
Performance in instrumental learning as a 
joint function of drive and delay of reinforce- 
ment. (Sponsor, W. R. McAllister) 

The purpose of the present study was to investigate 
the method of interaction of two experimental vari- 
ables: delay of reinforcement (Tg) and drive strength 
(D), where the latter was defined in terms of number 
of hours of food deprivation. 

Forty male hooded rats were administered 104 
reinforced trials in a simple instrumental learning 
situation. Four groups each received one of two levels 
of each experimental variable: either 22-hr. or 4-hr. 
drive, and either l-sec. or 5-sec. delay of reinforce- 
ment. The response measured was speed (reciprocal 
of latency) traversing a small response chamber to 
touch a bar. 

A mean speed during the last 32 trials was calcu- 
lated for each S, and an analysis of variance made of 
these values. The short-delay groups ran faster (p 
= .02) than the long-delay groups, and the high-drive 
groups faster (p= .08) than the low-drive groups. 
No significant interaction was found between the 
effects of drive and delay of reinforcement. 

This last result was interpreted as questioning 
Hull’s assumption that D and Tg combine multipli- 
catively, and as favoring Spence’s suggestion that 
the relationship between these factors is additive. 


(Slides ) 


Raven, Bertram H. (University of Michigan) 
Group pressures toward selection and distor- 
tion of content in communication and cogni- 
tion. 

PROBLEM : It was hypothesized that (a) deviates from 
a normative opinion tend to change toward the norm 
even in the absence of direct influence attempts and 
even when their opinion will remain private. (b) 
Content bearing on the object of opinion is selectively 
perceived and distorted to support the norm. (c) The 
perceived content is further distorted in communica- 
tion to the group. (d) These manifestations of pres- 
sure toward uniformity increase when there is possi- 
bility of rejection for deviance. 

SUBJECTS: 33 groups with 10 to 14 undergraduates 

in each. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss read a case of a juvenile delin- 

quent and each took a position along an opinion con- 

tinuum of personal-environment responsibility. Most 

Ss took an environmental position and a false con- 

sensus indicated that they were deviates from a modal 

personal-responsibility opinion. The Ss then wrote 
individual descriptions of the case study. Half the 
groups were told that their descriptions would be com- 
municated to everyone in the group; half were told 
that the descriptions would remain private (measur- 
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ing cognitive change). Half the groups in each of 
these treatments were told that deviates could be re- 
jected from the group. Private indications of opinion 
change were collected. Content analysis indicated 
amount of norm-directed distortion. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: As predicted, deviates 
changed their opinions toward the norm more than 
conformers. When the descriptions were to be made 
public, deviates changed even more toward the norm. 
Possibility of rejection also increased change. Content- 
related hypotheses were not supported among deviates 
who were strongly involved in their own opinion, but 
received substantial support from deviates who were 
more involved in the group opinion. These latter were 
more likely to distort content so as to support the 
norm if there was possibility of rejection. This was 
especially true where all descriptions were to be made 
public. 


Ray, William S. see Andrews, T. G. 
Redlich, Frederick C. see Laffal, Julius 
Reid, L. Starling see Henneman, Richard H. 
Reidy, Mary E. see Lorr, Maurice 


Reitan, Ralph M. (School of Medicine, Indiana 
University) Psychological factors in essential 
hypertension as indicated by the Rorschach 
test. 

PROBLEM: What are the similarities and differences 
in psychological functions of persons with essential 
hypertension, neurosis, and organic brain damage? 
POPULATION: 13 Ss composed each of three diag- 
nostic groups: essential hypertension, neurosis, and 
organic brain damage. The Ss were individually 
matched on the basis of color, sex, age, formal edu- 
cation, and intelligence quotient. The hypertensive Ss 
had previously been studied and reported upon by 
Apter, Halstead, and Heimburger (Amer. J. Psychiat., 
1951, 107, 808, and Trans. Amer. neurol. Ass., 1949, 
219), but without consideration of the Rorschach test 
results. 
PROCEDURE: Apter, Halstead, and Heimburger had 
reported definite changes in some of the hypertensive 
Ss consisting of mild judgmental and memory defects, 
loss of energy and anxiety symptoms, and a tendency 
to suppress feelings of rage and anger. Also, the Hal- 
stead Impairment Index revealed rather consistent 
impairment of biological intelligence. Therefore, it 
seemed of interest to compare the Rorschach results 
on the hypertensive patients with those of the two 
other groups. The Rorschach test was individually 
administered and scored (Beck’s method) before 
analysis of the results was begun. 

RESULTS: The mean scores on the Rorschach test vari- 

ables regularly fell in order from highest to lowest: 
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neurosis, hypertension, and brain damage. In com- 
paring the neurosis and hypertension groups, not a 
single reversal occurs among the 21 variables meas- 
ured. In hypertension vs. organic brain damage, only 
three reversals occur. The frequency of occurrence 
of Rorschach test signs of brain damage fall in the 
same relative order in the intergroup comparisons. 
concLusions: Apter, Halstead, and Heimburger’s 
findings of impairment in the integrative abilities of 
personality with the onset of organic brain involve 
ment in essential hypertension appear to be measur- 
able with the Rorschach test. (Slides) 


Reuder, Mary E. (Personnel Research Branch, 
TAGO) The relationship between instruc- 
tions and problem difficulty on muscular ten- 
sion levels during problem solution. 

PROBLEM: To study the effects of ego orientation and 
task orientation on muscle potential levels during solu- 
tion of mathematical problems of two difficulty levels. 
suBjects: 40 male college students having Mathe- 
matics Student Achievement Test scores within one 
standard deviation of the mean of the normative 
distribution. 
PROCEDURE: A two-by-two factorial design was em- 
ployed. The Ss were given either five easy or five 
difficult problems in number progressions under either 
task- or ego-orienting instructions. Muscle action po- 
tentials (MAP) were amplified on a cathode ray 
oscilloscope and photographically recorded during ini- 
tiai (criterion, 10 wv or less) rest, instructions, prob- 
lem solution (work) and between-problem rest. Co- 
variance of work levels with initial rest was removed 
for each cell separately by applying the appropriate 
beta coefficients. A cube root transformation was then 
applied to the adjusted scores to correct for hetero- 
geneity of remainder variance. An analysis of vari- 
ance was then performed. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: During the instruction 
period, no significant change in MAP over initial 
resting level was found. During the work period there 
was an over-all increase (significant at the .01 level) 
of muscular tension over MAP during initial rest. 
For the adjusted transformed scores of the work 
period, an interaction between instructions and prob- 
lem difficulty (significant at the .001 level) was found. 
Ego-orienting instructions produced less tension on a 
very difficult task than they did when the task was 
moderately easy. The reverse was true of task- 
orienting instructions. Differences in difficulty of the 
problems used produced MAP changes during work 
which were significant beyond the .01 level. 

CONCLUSION: Tension increase during problem solu- 

tion was a function of both the type of instructions and 

the difficulty level of the problems used. 


4i9 


Ricciuti, Florence B. (Psychological Clinic, Rutgers 
University) A study of experimentally induced 
frustration in boys from contrasting school 
atmospheres. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of this study was to investi- 
gate the relationship between children’s overt behavior 
in an experimental frustration situation and the de 
gree of permissiveness of the school atmosphere to 
which they had been exposed. 
suBJEcTs: 96 fourth- and fifth-grade boys drawn 
equally from two contrasting schools: one charac 
terized by an atmosphere of permissiveness and flexi 
bility, the other by a more rigid and conformity-de 
manding atmosphere. Groups were matched on home 
atmosphere. 

PROCEDURE: Each S was given two series of puzzle 

type tasks, both consisted of five problems of increas- 

ing difficulty. The Ss were allowed to complete the 

(nonfrustration 

thre: 


first two problems in each series 
tasks), but were unable to complete the last 
problems (frustration tasks). 

During the testing period overt behavior was 
observed and classified in two ways: (a) 
to type of 
drawal, and (b) according to mode of 
motor, verbal, or autonomic. 

RESULTS: 1. Children from both schox 


significantly greater number of observable responses 


according 


reaction: aggressive, regressive, with- 


expressior 
ls exhibited 
to the frustration problems than to the nonfrustratior 
problems. 

2. The Ss from the permissive school gave a si 
nificantly higher proportion of 
action than Ss from the rigid school. At the same 
time a greater proportion of their responses were of 


aggressive type 


a motor and verbal type of expression. 

3. The rigid school Ss gave a significantly hig! 
percentage of regressive and autonomic response 
those in the permissive school. 
CONCLUSIONS: Behavior exhibited by children in an 
experimental frustration situation was found to be re- 
lated to differences in school atmosphere. It appears 
that children who are given more freedom in school 
tend to give more outgoing action type responses 
while those who are subject to stricter control tend 
to give more passive (autonomic) responses which 
would not conflict with authority. 


Ricciuti, Henry N. (Educational Testing Service) 
The development of a behavioral measure of 
the tendency to overstate one’s knowledge. 

PROBLEM: To develop a behavioral measure of the 

tendency of individuals to overstate their knowledge 

in an ego-involving situation, and to investigate the 
psychological significance of this tendency. 

SUBJECTS: Two classes (approximately 200 each) of 

entering freshmen at the U.S. Coast Guard Academy 
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PROCEDURE: An “information checklist” was developed 
consisting of 150 short factual items of information 
concerning geographical locations, names of people, 
books, events, etc. These items were so selected that 
about two-thirds of them were extremely obscure, 
while the rest were very well known. During a period 
of institutional testing, the Ss in one class were asked 
to check those items which they knew something about, 
or were familiar with. Each S$ was then given an 
“overstatement” score based upon the number of 
obscure factual items which he had checked as being 
familiar to him. Empirical evidence of the actual 
obscurity of these items had been obtained from the 
other comparable freshman class. Correlations be- 
tween the overstatement scores thus obtained and 
a number of other variables were then determined. 
RESULTS: The number of obscure items checked was 
found to be unrelated to verbal and quantitative 
ability, and to freshman grade point average. How- 
ever, the overstatement score was significantly re- 
lated to leadership ratings on a sea cruise, as well as 
to questionnaire measures of dominance, social par- 
ticipation, and status. Significant positive relationships 
were also obtained with number of erroneous solu- 
tions offered to difficult problems in a persistence 
test, and with the Mania scale of the MMPI. The 
overstatement score was not related to the MMPI 
“Lie” scale, nor to increase in “Lie” score under 
instructions to produce a “good” score. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results appear to indicate that 
the behavioral “overstatement” measure developed 
represents, to some extent, overtly expressed self- 
confidence. Theoretical implications and the potential 
value of such a measure as an indicator of more 
general ego-defensive behavior are discussed. 


Richards, T. W. (Louisiana State University) 
Personality development as reflected in Ror- 
schach behavior: a case study. 

This study makes a somewhat detailed examination 
of the Rorschach performances of a boy in the Fels 
Study as they reflect his sensitivity to other persons, 
particularly his parents, and his personal method of 
dealing with the interpersonal problem as he developed 
from five years to sixteen years. Material regarding 
the boy’s home life, his health, and his social develop- 
ment is presented in a way conducive to the examina- 
tion of longitudinal correlation. 


Richman, Joseph. (Kings County Hospital, Brook- 
lyn, and Teachers College, Columbia University) 
The effect of the emotional tone of words upon 
the vocabulary responses of schizophrenics. 

PROBLEM: To examine some hypotheses concerning 

schizophrenic thinking, and to see how these hy- 

potheses stood up when the variables of affective 
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tone of vocabulary words and clinically observed 
deterioration in patients were studied. It was pre- 
dicted that the definitions to emotional words would 
be more concrete, less communicable, more dis- 
organized, and more autistic and idiosyncratic. 
suBJeEcTs: 102 hospitalized male veteran patients, di- 
agnosed as schizophrenic, and rated as to degree of 
deterioration. 

The procedure was based upon an extension of 
Feifel’s method. A vocabulary test consisting of 20 
Stanford-Binet words and 20 emotionally toned words 
was administered, and the definitions analyzed into 
four main classifications: (a) conceptual level, or 
Feifel’s categories, (b) degree of correctness, (c) 
organizational efficiency, based upon categories 
utilized by Cameron, and (d) content deviations, the 
amount of autism and idiosyncracy. 

Neutral and emotionally loaded words were com- 

pared, and deteriorated and less deteriorated groups. 
RESULTS: A reduction in abstract thinking was found 
to accompany both schizophrenic deterioration and 
emotionally toned words. The changes were in the 
direction of looseness, unprecision, and symbolic dis- 
tortions, and not towards more functional and descrip- 
tive definitions. Both emotional loading and deteriora- 
tion acted to break down communication. In response 
to emotional tone, autism was found as the distinguish- 
ing feature of deterioration, and individualistic but 
not necessarily bizarre meanings were characteristic 
of less disturbed patients. The Babcock hypothesis 
was not supported. The deteriorated patients showed 
significantly greater changes in response to emotional 
tone. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results were most consistent with 
theories, such as those of Cameron, which stress dis- 
organization, communication difficulties, the use of 
private symbols, and the effect of emotional dis- 
turbances. The findings did not support the regressive 
hypotheses of Goldstein and Vigotsky. 


Riecken, Henry W. (Harvard University) Popu- 
larity and conformity to group norms. 

PURPOSE: To test empirically the proposition of G. C. 
Homans that: “The higher the rank [popularity] of a 
person within a group, the more nearly his activities 
conform to the norms of the group.” 

suBJECTS: 18 college-age members of a volunteer 
work camp in Utah. 

PROCEDURE : Group norms were determined by examin- 
ing the beliefs of the sponsoring religious institution, 
and by observing camper discussions. Norms were 
both behavioral and attitudinal. At the beginning 
and again at the end of the eight-week camp season 
Ss filled out four Likert-type attitude scales; at the 
end they rated each other on 19 qualities (forming 4 
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scales) related to the presumed group norms, and also 
rank ordered each other on a “like-best” criterion. 
RESULTS: Member rank (popularity) was significantly 
and positively related to conformity on two out of 
three behavioral norms but not related to any of the 
four attitudinal norms. Rank was positively related 
to change toward conformity in two attitude domains, 
however. A fourth rating scale (Docility-Resistance 
to social influence) was not related to popularity, both 
highly compliant and highly resistant members being 
unpopular. The former are unpopular with each other, 
while the latter form a solidary clique. Further analy- 
sis of intercorrelations of the rating scales suggests 
some of the determinants of unpopularity in a group 
and the possibility that certain group norms may 
be mutually incompatible, conformity on one norm 
may necessarily mean a lower rank on another. 
CONCLUSIONS: The results point up the difficulties 
an investigator may have in determining what are the 
norms of a group. It is concluded that Homans’ hy- 
pothesis is either incorrect or incomplete, requiring 
further specification of definitions and measurement 
operations. The possibility that it is incorrect owing 
to inherent incompatibility among several norms in 
any group is discussed in theoretical terms. 


Rigby, Marilyn K., Hoffman, E. Lee, Rohrer, John 
H., & Wilkins, Walter L. (St. Louis Univer- 
sity and Tulane University) Three approaches 
to peer evaluation. 

This work was carried out under contract with 
the Office of Naval Research. 

PROBLEM: To compare three methods of using peer 

evaluations in an intensive screening program. 

suBJects: A complete officer candidate screening 
course of 145 Marine Corps enlisted men, in nine 
approximately equal sections. 

PROCEDURE: Three kinds of sociometric measures 

were obtained from the candidates who evaluated 

other members of their section. Conventional peer 
rankings were secured at the end of each of three 
successive weeks of the course, the candidates rank- 
ing the other members of their section in order of 
adjudged potential effectiveness as officers. Mean 
peer ranks received were arranged into an over-all 
rank order after adjustments were made for difference 
in section size. Sociometric questionnaires were also 
administered at the end of each week for three weeks. 

The men nominated other members of their section 

for 17 social and military situations that had been 

constructed by the line assessment staff. An empirical 
scoring key developed on previous groups of candi- 

dates by O. F. Anderhalter was applied to arrive at a 

single score for each candidate. The mean scores were 

then rank ordered over the entire group. The third 

measure used was the Peer Evaluation Scale, a 
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multiple choice test with items developed from con- 
tent analyses of earlier candidates’ descriptions of out- 
standing and poor members of their section. Candi- 
dates answered the scale for each of the other mem- 
bers of their section, and the scales were scored by 
an empirical weighting system. Mean scores received 
by each candidate were rank ordered for compara- 
bility with-the other data. The three peer evaluation 
techniques were correlated with each other and with 
a final rank order representing pooled judgments of 
the Marine Corps assessment staff. 

RESULTS: The measures were found to be highly 
related both to each other and to the criterion. A dis- 
findings is 


cussion of the these 


presented. 


Riss, Walter, & Young, William C. (University 
of Kansas) Somatic, psychological, and andro- 
genic determinants in the development of sex- 
ual behavior in the male guinea pig. (Sponsor, 
Walter Riss) 

Three experiments were undertaken to clarify the 


implications of 


variables which influence sexual behavior. 

Eight adult, low-drive males of inbred and hetero 
geneous stocks were injected daily for 30 days with 
20 times the amount of testosterone propionate nec- 
essary to maintain the pretreatment drive. During the 
period of administration of androgen, tests revealed 
that the animals’ performance was not raised above 
the pretreatment level. 

The development of sexual behavior was followed 
by weekly tests from birth to 120 days. The animals 
remained isolated throughout except for a lactating 
female during the first 25 days. A strain inbred since 
1906 (brother-sister matings) and a stock of hetero- 
geneous animals were compared. Seven representa- 
tives of each stock were left intact, 2 of each stock 
were castrated at 0-2 days, and 7 of each stock were 
castrated at 0-2 days and given 25T/100 gm. kody 
weight testosterone propionate daily from the day 
after surgery. The matured 
more slowly and reached a lower plateau than the 
intact heterogeneous animals. Administration of an- 
drogen did not alter this relationship. In both stocks 
untreated castrates were inferior to the other groups 
The authors suggest that the difference between the 
inbred animals and the heterogeneous stock is not 
accounted for by a differential output of androgen 
but is related to direct or indirect genetic influences. 
However, a minimum level of androgen is not ex- 
cluded as a necessary condition for the development 
of mature sexual behavior. 

The sexual performance of 7 low-drive animals 
over 120 days of age was improved significantly 
after having constant contact with females for 60 
days. It is proposed, therefore, that the develop- 


intact inbred animals 
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ment of mature sexual behavior is not independent 
of the frequency and nature of contact with other 
animals. (Slides) 


Robinson, Francis P. see Danskin, David G. 


Robinson, John E., Jr. (The Adjutant General’s 
School) §tudent qualifications and perform- 
ance at The Adjutant General’s School, 1 July 
1952-30 June 1953. 

PROBLEM: To provide a comprehensive examination 
of the background, experience, and academic grades 
of those students beginning and completing military 
training courses at The Adjutant General’s School 
during fiscal year 1953, and to determine which 
factors appear to contribute to the success or failure 
of students in their training. 
suBJEcTs: Approximately 5,000 officer, enlisted, and 
civilian students from among those trained at TAGS 
during fiscal year 1953 in various Army administra- 
tive duties. 
PROCEDURE: Personal data concerning students were 
combined to produce descriptions of various student 
groups. Final academic grades were used to separate 
high students (top 27%) and low students (bottom 
27%). Discrimination index values (point biserial 
correlation coefficients) were computed to indicate 
the manner and degree to which each personal char- 
acteristic discriminated between students earning high 
and low final grades. Tables showing the distribution 
of final grades were prepared. 

RESULTS: The collected personal data resulted in a 

comprehensive description of the student population. 

Two facts of general interest that appeared were the 

high level of background and experience possessed 

by the students, and the variability of this background 
and experience. 

The relationships between personal characteristics 
and final grades emphasized the importance of per- 
sonal motivation in student performance. Only one of 
the characteristics, the score in Aptitude Area IV, 
Army Classification Battery, showed useful power 
to discriminate between enlisted students earning high 
final grades and low final grades. 

The distributions of final grades indicated a spread 

of values that is consistent with the training mission 
of the School. 
CONCLUSIONS: The findings of this study have bear- 
ing on two important areas of military training: the 
problem of preparing a heterogeneous group of in- 
dividuals to qualify in specific military occupations, 
and the importance of personal motivation in achieving 
success in military training. 

Robinson, John S. (Cornell University) Labeling 


as a factor in visual differentiation and gen- 
eralization. (Sponsor, T. A. Ryan) 
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PROBLEM : This study provided a test of N. E. Miller’s 
formulation of one of the implications of stimulus- 
response theory concerning response factors in stim- 
ulus discrimination. According to this formulation 
the cue-producing properties of distinctive labeling 
responses learned to initially confusable stimuli will 
facilitate later discrimination of the stimuli. Also, if 
a common label is learned to different stimuli the cues 
provided by this common response will mediate an 
increase in the “similarity” of the stimuli, and 
therefore decrease their discriminability. 

suBJECTS: Graduate and undergraduate students and 
university administrative personnel. 

PROCEDURE: Four groups were used. Three received 
pretraining: Group I learned distinctive responses to 
the stimuli (fingerprints); Group II learned one 
common response to half the stimuli and another 
response to the other half; Group III compared the 
successively presented stimuli and responded by say- 
ing “same” or “different.” These three groups were 
also given a discrimination task. A fourth group 
which did not receive pretraining also was given ihe 
discrimination task. 

RESULTS: The predicted improvement in discrimina- 
tion following the learning of distinctive responses was 
obtained. Group II (generalization) Ss did not show 
the predicted decrease in discrimination ability. There 
was a trend (p= .10) toward superior performance 
for those who had received the “generalization” train- 
ing. The Ss in Group III showed as much improve- 
ment as Group I Ss. 

CONCLUSIONS: The results show some support for 
Miller’s formulation of the role of response factors 
in stimulus discrimination. Group I shows a change 
in the predicted direction of improvement in dis- 
crimination after learning distinctive names for the 
stimuli to be discriminated. Some of the results, 
however, are not in harmony with Miller’s views: 
Group II (generalization) did not show the pre- 
dicted decrease in discrimination accuracy; Group 
III showed as great an improvement in accuracy as 
Group I, although Ss in this group did not learn 
distinctive responses. Some of the discrepancies be- 
tween predicted and obtained results may be ac- 
counted for in terms of uncontrolled discrimination 


habits. (Slides) 


Robinson, Mary Frances (St. Joseph Jr. College), 
Freeman, Walter, & Watts, James W. (George 
Washington University) The self after psycho- 
surgery. 

PROBLEM: Through a study of equated groups of Ss, 

to test the hypothesis that prefrontal lobotomy changes 

the structure of the self by reducing self-continuity. 

SUBJECTS: The control Ss were 17 men and women, 

formerly state hospital patients, who had improved 
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without psychosurgery and had retaken their places 
in the community. These Ss were matched as well as 
possible, patient for patient, with 17 individuals who 
had undergone standard prefrontal lobotomy. The 
criteria were age, sex, education, premorbid occupa- 
tion, marital status, and diagnosis. Since a pool of 
51 improved prefrontal lobotomy patients was avail- 
able from which to draw, the matching was close, 
except that only one of the operatees had Seen diag- 
nosed schizophrenic as compared with six of the 
controls. This deliberate in order to 
eliminate the possibility that any reduction of self- 
continuity as should be found in the lobotomy patients 
could be attributable to schizophrenia. 

PROCEDURE: A questionnaire and two tests, devised 
expressly to measure self-continuity, were adminis- 
tered to both groups of patients. Two of these pro- 
cedures, the Sensibility Questionnaire and the Self- 
Regarding Span Test, were described in a preliminary 
report given to the Division of Clinical and Abnormal 
Psychology at the 1949 meeting of the APA in 
Denver. The third procedure, the Test of Self-Con- 
cern, measures qualitative aspects of the Ss’ protocols, 


choice was 


as scored by five psychologists who served as judges. 
RESULTS: Comparison of the actual responses of in- 
dividuals in the two groups yields evidence that 
emotions and attitudes which are not characteristic 
of the controls, are characteristic of patients after 
the rather extensive brain damage resulting from 
standard prefrontal lobotomy. All three procedures 
showed differences between the groups that had high 
statistical significance. 

CONCLUSIONS: Psychosurgery relieves morbid symp- 
toms and produces behavior changes through re- 
continuity of the self. 


ducing awareness of the 


(Slides ) 
Roby, Thornton B. see Forgays, D. G. 


Roby, Thornton B. 


(Combat Crew Training Re- 
search Laboratory, HRRC, Randolph AFB) 
Some problems in the rational assembly of 
groups. 

The problem of group assembly is defined as one 
in which it is required that a fixed quantity of per- 
sons be totally utilized in making up a number of 
social or work groups. This entails the double prob- 
lem of, first, predicting the expected performances of 
the various conceivable groups from measures at- 
taching to their component individuals and, second, 
selecting the best over-all set of groups on the basis 
of an external criterion. 

A notational framework is suggested which permits 
a relatively succinct presentation of the simple func- 
tions which may relate individual measures to group 
measures. A preliminary heuristic classification of 
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these functions is advanced together with hypothetical 
examples employing common demographic or psycho- 
logical variables. It is shown that these personnel- 
to-group functions may be classified both in terms of 
their content—that is, the sort of variate which they 
employ—and in terms of their operations on these 
variates. 

The problem of choosing an optimal set of groups, 
given the foregoing functions, is described as a gen 
eralization of the Hitchcock-Koopmans transportation 
problem and similar problems involved in personnel 
classification (cf. Votaw, D. F., Jr., & Dailey, J. T. 
Assignment of personnel to jobs. Res. Bull. 52-24, 
Human Research Center, Lackland Air 
Force Base, San Antonio, Texas). In this case, how- 
ever, none of the existing logarithms for the solution 


Resources 


of such problems is immediately applicable. More- 
over, the combinational complexity is so great that 
even high-speed electronic computors would be in 
evaluate the 


adequate to assemblies by 


enumeration. 


possible 


A number of suggestions are offered, however, 
which would, under certain assumptions, insure a 
very good approximation to the optimum. One pos- 
sible method of obtaining approximations, which 
would completely bypass the explicit calculation of 
predicted group performance scores, is described in 
detail since it 


statistical and mathematical study. (Slides ) 


some appears to call for extensive 


Rogge, Genevieve O. (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) The interpersonal signification 
of music. 

The study was conducted at the 

California, Los Angeles. 

rhe purpose of the experiment was to determine 
whether, for people of varying musical sophistica- 


Univ ersity of 


tion, music has interpersonal signification which in- 
volves more than designation of an over-all mood. 

Depth interviews were conducted with 18 college 
students representing high, medium, and low levels 
of musical sophistication after they had listened to 
three selections of unfamiliar music (excerpts from 
Bloch, Ravel, and Stravinsky). The Ss’ responses 
displayed the usual variety of surface associations, 
but a content analysis of the interviews indicated 
that on a more genotypic level there was striking 
similarity, for each composition, among responses to 
it. 

From this content analysis 12 descriptions, each 
setting a scene and describing some activity, were 
constructed. There were two descriptions for each 
composition which embodied the genotypic pattern 
inferred from the content analysis for that composi- 
tion. These six descriptions were termed “correct.” 
The remaining six descriptions, again two for each 
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composition, displayed respectively the same over- 
all mood as the “correct” ones but differed in the 
genotypic pattern. The descriptions designed to cor- 
respond to one composition were considered “in- 
correct” for the other two. 

Ninety college students who varied in musical 
sophistication were asked to listen to the three com- 
positions and to select for each that one from the 12 
descriptions which was the “best fit” for it. Chi- 
square treatment of the results showed significant 
differences and demonstrated that Ss of every level 
of musical sophistication most frequently matched 
the “correct” descriptions with the appropriate music. 
Between the “correct in mood only” and “incorrect” 
descriptions for a given composition, the former were 
used more frequently than the latter to characterize 
that composition. 

It was concluded that the music studied signifies 
aspects of human experience, and that such significa- 
tion is similar for different interpreters and involves 
more than simple indication of an over-all mood. 


Rohrer, John H. see Rigby, Marilyn K. 


Rose, N., Faison, E. W. J., & Podell, J. E. (USC, 
HFORL-USAF, Tufts College) Effects of rest 
pauses during a training film upon audience 
responses. 

PROBLEM: This study was concerned with the effects 
upon audience attentiveness and learning of two 
methods of film presentation: (a) a continuous show- 
ing; and (b) a showing interrupted by three rest 
pauses of 30 seconds’ duration. 
supyects: 766 USAF basic trainees. 
PROCEDURE: Thirty-eight groups participated in this 
experiment, 19 for each method of presentation. In- 
frared motion pictures were taken of 24 of these 
groups during the training film presentation. Ratings 
of attentiveness were later made from these photo- 
graphic records. A postfilm information test was 
administered to all Ss. 
RESULTS: (a) Attentiveness scores were significantly 
higher for the rest-pause groups. (b) Test per- 
formance was significantly higher for the rest-pause 
groups. (c) During the course of the film, attentive- 
ness scores of the continuous-showing groups de- 
creased in a fairly consistent manner. Attentiveness 
scores for the rest-pause groups were characterized 
by recovery immediately after each pause and sharp 
declines thereafter. 

CONCLUSION: Introduction of rest pauses in film 

showings can produce greater attentiveness and learn- 

ing. (Slides) 
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Rosen, Sidney. (Research Center for Group Dy- 
namics, University of Michigan) Some percep- 
tual and behavioral components of social 
influence in smail groups, as predicted by 
interpersonal adjustment in previous social 
environments. 

PROBLEM: To study the relationship between an in- 
dividual’s adjustment to his interpersonal environ- 
ment and his social power in a new group setting. 
Theoretical considerations and previous research find- 
ings suggested the following hypotheses: when rela- 
tively adjusted (as contrasted to maladjusted) in- 
dividuals are introduced into a new group, they will 
show (a) less perceptual distortion in evaluating their 
own power position and (b) greater agreement in 
evaluating each other on social power than the less 
adjusted persons. Behaviorally, they (c) will be 
relatively more successful in influencing others in 
the new group and (d) will show greater consistency 
in selecting targets for influence attempts than less 
adjusted persons. 
SUBJECTS: 16 cabin groups of pre-adolescent and 
young adolescent boys in two four-week camps. One 
population consisted of 63 agency referrals assumed 
to be maladjusted, the other of 65 boys in a middle- 
class camp, assumed to be relatively adjusted. 
PROCEDURE: Two research teams observed influence 
behavior daily. During individual interviews, Ss 
ranked their cabin members, including themselves, on 
“who is best at getting the others to do what he wants 
them to do.” 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The above hypotheses 
were supported. However, since the adjusted boys 
were mostly of middle socioeconomic class, and 
the maladjusted boys of lower-class origin, a 
validating study was conducted among the agency 
referrals alone, to control for class. An index of 
maladjustment was constructed from individual case 
histories, to differentiate Ss with regard to degree 
of maladjustment. 

Results in this second study showed that the rela- 
tively better adjusted boys were more perceptive 
than the others regarding both their own and others’ 
power, had greater power attributed to them, and 
were actually observed to be relatively more success- 
ful in influencing others. 

Implications of these findings for theory and for 
the practitioner are discussed. 

This investigation was conducted under grant from 
the National Institute of Mental Health. 
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Rosenberg, Nathan, Izard, Carroll E., & Hollander, 
E. P. (Tulane University and U. S. Naval 
School of Aviation Medicine) Middle category 
(“2”) response: reliability and relationship to 
personality and intelligence variables. (Spon- 
sor, Nathan Rosenberg) 

PROBLEM: Various types of response sets have been 

demonstrated in psychological testing. This study 

investigated one type, the “?” response, with re- 
spect to its reliability and relationship to personality 
and intelligence. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: Three Guilford-Martin in- 

ventories were administered to 344 Naval Aviation 

Cadets. Bernreuter scores were also available for 277 

of these Ss. Thirteen Guilford-Martin trait scores, 

ACE test scores, and years of schooling completed 

were used as independent variables. Four “?” 

were obtained by summing the number of “?’s” on 
each personality test. Intercorrelations were com- 


scores 


puted for these four scores, and correlations be- 
tween selected combinations of scores. From this 
analysis, Bernreuter “?” scores and the sum of “?” 
scores from three Guilford-Martin tests were defined 
as dependent variables. These two scores were then 
correlated with Guilford-Martin trait scores. 
RESULTS: (a) The mean number of “?’s” was equal 
to about 8% of the number of personality items. (>) 
The distribution of “?” scores approximated a J- 
curve. (c) The reliability for Bernreuter “?” scores 
was estimated as .64; for a single Guilford-Martin 
test as .72; for the sum from three Guilford-Martin 
inventories in the low eighties. (d) Question-mark 
scores were independent of ACE and educational level 
attained. (e) Bernreuter and Guilford-Martin “?” 
scores correlated significantly, and about equally, 
with 10 Guilford-Martin traits: GAMIN, OAgCo, 
and TR of Test STDCR. These correlations were 
judged spurious, however, because of the method of 
scoring “?’s” utilized in Guilford-Martin tests. 
CONCLUSIONS: Question-mark responses on objective 
personality tests measure a stable trait. These data 
indicate the independence of this trait from intellectual 
factors, but do not permit generalization concerning 
personality. Implications of these findings for measure- 
ment theory with particular 
reference to the J-curve. 


will be discussed, 


Rosenberg, Seymour, & Levy, Bernard I. (Combat 
Crew Training Research Laboratory, HRRC) 
A proposed method for increasing interjudge 
agreement in the classification of verbal mate- 
rial. 

PROBLEM: Many research problems in psychology re- 

quire the classification of controlled or spontaneous 

verbal responses. Typically, because such classifica- 

tion systems are not explicitly defined, they necessitate 
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the use of sophisticated or extensively trained judges 
to insure adequate reliability. This paper contains: 
(a) a method by which category definitions are de- 
rived from preliminary classification by nonprofes- 
sional judges, and (b) tests of the effectiveness of 
these definitions for increasing interjudge agreement. 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: A sample of 96 judges 
consisting of airmen and college ROTC students 
was asked to classify 300 clauses taken from TAT 
protocols. The classification system was based upon 
the discomfort, 
scribed by Dollard and Mowrer. On the basis of these 


relief, and neutral categories de- 
results, items were placed in the categories according 
to the modal frequency of the judgments. From these 
groupings 
tent principles for each category. New definitions 


the authors developed more explicit con- 


were based on these principles. The 300 clauses were 
then half the 
judges using the original definitions and the other 
half using the new definitions. 


readministered to the sample with 


To control for the experience of classifying twice, 
a new sample of 72 


groups and given the original and new definitions, 


judges was divided into two 


respectively. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Several analyses were 
performed to determine if the modal frequencies 
were increased through the use of the new defini- 
tions. The more prominent results indicated: (a) an 
over-all increase in interjudge agreement in the new- 
definition group which was significantly different 
from any changes in the old-definition group; (0) a 
differential increase in interjudge agreement among 
the categories, with discomfort and relief increasing 
while the neutral category shows a decrease; and 
(c) the second sample supported the results obtained 
with the first. 

It was concluded that the proposed method can be 
utilized for increasing interscorer agreement without 
the necessity of extensive scorer training or the use 
of professional judges. The possibility of employing 
the method for other classification 
sidered. (Slides) 


Rosvold, H. Enger, & Delgado, José M. R. (Lab- 
oratory of Physiology and Department of Psy- 
chology, Yale University School of Medicine) 
The effect on the behavior of monkeys of elec- 
trically stimulating or destroying small areas 
within the frontal lobes. 
Rosvold) 

Eight rhesus macacas were trained to the criterion 
of 95% correct on each of three successive days on 
the delayed alternation and visual discrimination 
tests. By means of the Horsley-Clarke Stereotaxic 
Instrument one multilead electrode was then implanted 
in each frontal lobe at the following locations. Four 


systems is con- 


(Sponsor, H. Enger 
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monkeys: A22, L7; two monkeys A22, L3; one 
monkey A22, L11; one monkey A27, L7. Each elec- 
trode contained four points 4 mm. apart and the most 
ventral point was placed 20 mm. below the cortex of 
the superior surface. All monkeys were then given 
additional practice on the tests until they consistently 
performed for 50 trials with no more than one error 
in each ten trials. 

Each point was stimulated bilaterally on three 
different days in a balanced order. The results were 
essentially the same for all lateral positions: when 
the most ventral point was stimulated, performance 
on the delayed alternation test fell to a chance level; 
when the other points were stimulated, performance 
was unaffected in spite of severe motor disturbance. 
The performance of the visual discrimination test 
was unaffected by stimulation of any point. In addi- 
tion, stimulation of the most ventral point would alter 
aggressiveness, eating behavior, and produce hyper- 
activity. 

Later when this point was destroyed by elec- 
trocautery, performance on delayed alternation was 
affected for more than 1,000 trials, whereafter it was 
at criterion. Hyperactivity was permanent in some 
animals. Eating behavior was transiently affected 
in the L7 animals. 

The animals were sacrificed and their brains sec- 
tioned for verification of the site of the lesion. It was 
shown that the lesions were in the ventromedial 
quadrant of each frontal lobe and approximately 
spherical of only 2 mm. diameter. 

It was concluded that many of the effects of 
radical lobotomy in monkeys can be achieved with 
very small lesions within the frontal lobe. (Slides) 


Roy, Howard L., & Scholnick, Gabriella R. (Per- 
sonnel Research Branch, TAGO) Content anal- 
ysis of officer candidates’ autobiographies for 
selection purposes. 

PROBLEM: To develop a technique for assessing auto- 

biographies of officer candidates to predict leader- 

ship ratings at Officer Candidate School. 

suBJECTS: The sample consisted of six successive 

classes at Fort Belvoir, Engineers’ OCS. 

PROCEDURE: Thirty-one autobiographies from Class 

1 were used for exploration of various techniques. 

Ten professional and two clerical members of the 

staff assessed these papers independently. Tech- 

niques tried ranged in character from purely subjec- 
tive, impressionistic to semi-objective. Another as- 
pect of the study involved the testing of hypotheses 
concerning the predictive power of single objective 
variables such as sentence length, population of birth- 
place, and number and sex of siblings. 

Those techniques, both subjective and objective, 
which proved most promising on the basis of the 
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preliminary exploration were then tried out on three 
additional classes, with a total of 80 cases. In addi- 
tion, an attempt was made to have the constructors 
of the most valid assessment systems teach their 
methods to others. 

RESULTS: The validities of the subjective assessments 
for the first class ranged from .30 to 0 with a mean 
of .13. The validities of the objective measures ranged 
from .36 to — .18. The most promising of these were 
engineering interest, number of siblings, and Flesch 
personal reference count. 

The validities of the subjective assessments in the 
cross-validation classes ranged from .28 to .40. 
Teaching these subjective systems to others yielded 
validities of .18 to .29. For the objective measures 
the cross validation ranged from —.16 to + .28. 
Most of the results are statistically significant. 
concLusions: Usefully valid objective and subjective 
systems of autobiography assessment can be developed. 
Both objective and subjective assessment systems 
are capable of being taught to others without undue 
loss of validity. Further research is necessary to 
determine if these assessment methods are useful 
selection techniques for OCS. 


Rubin, Harold. (VA Hospital, Lebanon, Pennsyl- 
vania) A quantitative study of the H-T-P and 
its relationship to the Wechsler-Bellevue Scale. 

PROBLEM: To evaluate the effectiveness of the H-T-P 

as a measure of intelligence and to compare its quan- 

titative scoring with that of the Wechsler. 

suByEcts: 108 hospitalized NP veterans, largely 

psychotics, with a mean age of 30.2 years and a 

mean educational level of 10 years. 

PROCEDURE: All Ss received both the H-T-P and 

Wechsler-Bellevue tests as part of a battery, within 

one month following admission to the hospital. H-T-P 

“Raw G” and “Net Weighted” IQ’s were compared 

respectively with Wechsler-Bellevue Verbal, Per- 

formance, and Full Scale IQ’s. All cases with a 

disparity of 15 points or more between the H-T-P 

and Wechsler-Bellevue IQ’s were analyzed to de- 

termine whether these differences were related to 
intellectual level. A check was made of score patterns 
suggested by Buck as indicating maladjustment, 
namely those cases with a disparity of 15 points or 
greater between “% Raw G” and “Net Weighted” 

IQ's. 

RESULTS: Main IQ's computed for the group were 

96.18 for “% Raw G,” 92.15 for “Net Weighted,” 

and 101.58 for W-B Full Scale. An F test yielded 

no significant differences between these means. The 

“% Raw G” IQ scores correlated .674 with W-B 

Full Scale IQ, .634 with W-B Performance IQ, and 

623 with W-B Verbal IQ. The “Net Weighted” IQ 

scores correlated .636 with the W-B Full Scale IQ, 
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.604 with the W-B Verbal IQ, and .580 with the 
W-B Performance IQ. All correlations were sta- 
tistically significant. Seven of the 108 patients re- 
vealed a pattern of “maladjustment” when the draw- 
ings were analyzed according to Buck’s recom- 
mended procedure. 

CONCLUSIONS: In a group of NP patients, the H-T-P 
was found to correlate significantly with the Wechsler- 
Bellevue as a measure of intelligence. The “% Raw 
G” IQ had the greatest predictive value in this 
respect. Buck’s score patterns, proposed to indicate 
maladjustment, did not identify this group of psy- 
chiatric patients as “maladjusted.” 


Rubinstein, Eli A. see Lorr, Maurice 


Rush, Carl H., Jr. (Ohio State University) A 
comparison of group characteristics in three 
samples of aircrews. 

PROBLEM: This paper describes an investigation of 
group structural characteristics in three samples of 
Air Force bomber crews. Objectives of the study 
were: (a) to develop an instrument with which crew 
members could describe the behavior of their crew, 
(6) to identify the factor composition of crew mem- 
bers’ descriptions, and (c) to examine differences in 
group characteristics among crews in three widely 
different samples. 
suBJECTS: 52 B-29 crews in training for combat duty 
(Sample A), 85 B-29 and B-50 “lead” and “select” 
crews in the Strategic Air Command (Sample B), 
and 95 B-29 crews engaged in combat operations in 
Korea (Sample C). 
PROCEDURE: A Crew Description Questionnaire was 
constructed and administered to 2,100 crew members 
in the three samples. This instrument, an Air Force 
adaptation of the Hemphill-Westie Group Dimension 
scales, consisted of 60 declarative statements per- 
taining to specific crew behavior. In responding to 
these items, crew members indicated, on a five-point 
scale, the extent to which each statement was true 
or false in their crew. 

RESULTS: An iterative factor analysis of item re- 

sponses in Sample A resulted in the identification of 

five relatively orthogonal factors which were de- 
signated as: Control, Intimacy, Harmony, Procedural 

Clarity, and Stratification. The stability of these 

factors was tested by attempting to account for 

interitem correlations in Samples B and C with 
item factor loadings from Sample A. Results of this 
analysis showed a high degree of consistency in the 
factor composition of crew members’ descriptions 
in the three samples. The five factors and the items 
comprising them will be discussed. 

The three samples of crews were compared on 
each of the five crew dimensions and a number of 
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significant differences were found. Because the 
same factors were present in the descriptions of crew 
members in all samples it would appear that the 
characteristics of crews in training and combat dif- 
fer only in degree. The differences in crew char- 
acteristics will be interpreted in terms of situational 
variables such as types of activities (training vs. 
combat), opportunity for interaction, types of per- 
sonnel (Regular vs. Reserve), and length of as- 
sociation. 

This research was supported by the Human Factors 
Operations Research Laboratories, United States 
Air Force, under Contract No. AF 18 (600) -27. 


Russell, Wallace A., Jenkins, James J., & Mink, 
Walter D. (University of Minnesota) Asso- 
ciative clustering as a function of verbal asso- 
ciation strength. (Sponsor, Wallace A. Russell) 

PROBLEM: The relevance of word association tech- 
niques for the experimental study of contextual 
determinants of verbal behavior is generally recog- 
nized, but attempts to quantify the variables involved 
and to state precise relationships have been few. This 
study undertook to determine the functional rela- 
tionship between the strength of verbal associations, 
as indicated by the frequency of a given response in 
norms for the Kent-Rosanoff word-association test, 
and the tendency for the associated words to appear 
together during the recall of randomized word lists. 
PROCEDURE: 117 adult Ss were required to recall in- 
completely learned word lists which consisted of 
randomized stimulus and response words from the 
Kent-Rosanoff test. The amount of associative cluster- 
ing (i.e., the number of associated pairs which ap- 
peared together during recall) was determined for 
groups in which the independently estimated strength 
of the verbal association was systematically varied. 
These estimations were obtained by the following 
technique, which earlier work had suggested. (a) 
New normative data for the Kent-Rosanoff test were 
obtained by administering the test to 1,026 college 
students. (>) The percentage of the total group giving 
each response to each stimulus was determined and 
used as an estimate of the cultural strength of the 
associations involved. 

Four word lists which differed in the average 
strengths of the component associative pairs were 
compiled and each was administered to a separate 
subgroup. In group 1 (N = 30) the mean associa- 
tion strength was 68.6; in group 2 (N = 31) it was 
46.4; in group 3 (N= 29), 29.1; and in group 4 
(N = 27), 128. 

RESULTS: The amount of associative clustering was 

an increasing monotonic function of association 

strength. An analysis of variance performed on a 

square root transformation of the index of clustering 
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yielded an F significant beyond the .01 level. With 
one exception, differences between adjacent groups 
were significant beyond the .05 level. (Slides) 


Sanders, Wilma B. see Osborne, R. Travis 
Sanderson, J. Wesley see Case, Harry W. 
Sapon, Stanley M. see Saul, Ezra V. 


Saul, Ezra V., & Sapon, Stanley M. (Tufts College 
and Ohio State University) Findings on the 
differential resistance to noise of French, 
Spanish, and English. 

PROBLEM: The objective of this study was to attempt 

to assess the differential effects of white noise on 

the intelligibility of French, English, and Spanish 
materials. 

suBJEcTS: The experimental subjects were nine in- 

structional personnel of the Romance language de- 

partment of the Ohio State University who were 
qualified to teach French, Spanish, and English. The 

Ss were of both sexes and all reported normal auditory 

sensitivity. 

PROCEDURE: The employed experimental procedure 

was comparable to that reported by Heise, Miller, 

and Lichten in that the Ss listened to tape recordings 
of materials under varying noise conditions. Five 
signal-noise ratios were used which included noise 
components varying from 0 to 80 V.U. meter read- 
ings. The order of presentation of the materials in 
the various languages was counterbalanced and each 
S served in all conditions. The language materials 
were composed of words (isolated) and sentences 
taken from lists of proverbs, aphorisms, common say- 
ings, etc. which are all well known to conversa- 
tionalists in the above mentioned languages. The 
lists of isolated words were randomized assortments 
of the same words used in the sentence materials. 

This procedure permitted the evaluation of “isola- 

tion” and “context” on intelligibility under noise 

conditions. 

RESULTS: Analysis of the data indicates a consistent 

superiority in intelligibility of context materials over 

isolated materials. Likewise, intelligibility was supe- 
rior under conditions of minimal noise as compared 
to conditions of maximal noise. These findings apply 
to all three languages studied. Examination of the 
data to ascertain any differential effects of noise on 
the intelligibility of the three languages revealed 
several instances in which Spanish materials were 
significantly less affected by noise than either Eng- 
lish or French. In addition, it was determined that 

French and English did not differ significantly in 

their resistance to noise. 

CONCLUSIONS: The findings of the present study ap- 

pear to permit the conclusion that Spanish is some- 


what more resistant to noise than either French or 
English when intelligibility measures are used. In 
addition, results on the role of context and noise 
on intelligibility of materials confirm traditional 
principles. A discussion of the relation of the present 
findings to psychological and linguistic theory as 
well as to communication problems is included. 


Saunders, David R. (Educational Testing Service) 
An analytical method for rotation to orthog- 
onal simple structure. 

Clear simple structure may be defined in terms of 
high leptokurtosis of a certain distribution of factor 
loadings. The distribution is formed by including each 
variable in both its normal and reflected form (since 
the direction of original scoring is analytically ar- 
bitrary) and including all factors at once. It has 
a mean of zero. 

Maximum kurtosis when the factor axes are 
orthogonal is obtained when the sum of fourth powers 
of all factor loadings is a maximum. Then, a neces- 
sary condition for a “best” simple structure is that 


= Laisa 


for every pair of rotated factors, j and k, where 1 
denotes a variable. 

The “best” simple structure defined by this method 
is unique for any given matrix, and convenient con- 
vergent procedures are available for finding it. The 
completely numerical procedure may require elec- 
tronic computing equipment; for hand or mechanical 
equipment the labor may be reduced by plotting con- 
ventional two-factor graphs selected by the procedure. 

Application of the method to data in the literature 
illustrates the procedure and results. In one example, 
the previously obtained result is closely duplicated. 
Two sets of random vectors, matched to the real 
data on the basis of communality, are unable to yield 
as good a simple structure as the experimentally de- 
rived vectors. In another example, the reported simple 
structure does not yield so high a sum of fourth 
powers as the centroid matrix; however, application 
of the analytical procedure reveals a solution superior 
to either, which also seems to clarify the reported 
interpretation. 


Schaerer, Robert W., & Mech, Edmund V. (Jnsti- 
tute of Educational Research, Indiana Univer- 
sity) Resistance to extinction of two sched- 
ules of reinforcement in the operant condi- 
tioning of a verbal response. (Sponsor, Ed- 
mund V. Mech) 

The deduction to be made from infrahuman ex- 
periments, when reinforcements are massed, is that 
differences will exist in extinction between groups 
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given partial or continuous reinforcement. It is the 
application of this deduction to the conditioning of 
verbal behavior which the present experiment in- 
tended to test. 

The Ss, 20 college students enrolled in an ele- 
mentary education class, were randomly assigned to 
two subgroups. Each S was given the following in- 
structions: “The task in the experiment is a simple 
one. You are to say out loud any numbers that you 
wish. It is important that you continue this opera- 
tion until the experimenter tells you to stop. You will 
be told when the numbers you are saying are on the 
‘right’ track. Attempt to say the numbers at a pace 
which is normal for you.” 

Clearly, then, Ss were emitting verbal responses. 
The experimenter decided beforehand to condition Ss 
to any number containing an eight. The reinforce- 
ment used was a “right” from the experimenter. The 
Ss in the continuous reinforcement group were told 
“right” each time a number containing an eight was 
emitted, while the partial reinforcement Ss were told 
“right” only 50% of the time a number containing 
an eight was emitted. The criterion used for condi- 
tioning was 20 serially “correct” responses. When 
the criterion was reached, S was placed on a 5-minute 
extinction schedule. The basic data consisted of the 
number of “correct” responses made in extinction as 
compared with the total number of responses made. 


A chi-square analysis of the data indicated that: 
(a) 50% reinforcement increases the resistance of 
a verbal response to extinction and appears superior 
to 100% reinforcement. (b) The extinction curve 
for partial reinforcement appears smoother and less 
vacillating than the continuous reinforcement extinc- 
tion curve. (Slides) 


Schein, Edgar H. (Army Medical Service Graduate 
School) The effect of reward on imitation. 
(Sponsor, Richard L. Solomon) 

PROBLEM : The hypothesis was tested that adult human 

Ss would learn to give a verbal imitative response 

if such a response was rewarded, and that this re- 

sponse, once learned, would generalize to a new but 
similar situation. 

suBJEcTs: 300 Army inductees. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were run in groups of five 

through two successive “tests.”” The Ss always gave 

their answers out loud and in the same order. On the 
learning test, which consisted of 25 multiple-choice 
problems of a concept-formation variety, the experi- 
menter arbitrarily chose the answers of the second 
man in the order of responding to be “correct” on 
the last 20 items of the test. The Ss responding after 
this man on each item could obtain a “correct” 
answer only by imitating. In the control groups 
“correctness” was assigned on each problem randomly, 
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thus removing any reward for imitating anyone in 
particular. 

Three different tests of generalization, varying in 
the degree of similarity to the first test, were ad- 
ministered immediately after the first test. Each 
group of Ss received only one type of generalization 
test. Correct answers were no longer announced on 
any of the items. 

RESULTS: (a) A significantly greater amount of 
imitation occurred in the experimental groups than 
in the control groups, but the actual level of imitation 
reached was not very high in an absolute sense. (6) 
On the generalization test most similar to the first 
test, a significant amount of positive generalization 
appeared. On the test of least similarity no gen- 
eralization appeared; but on the test of intermediate 
similarity a reversal occurred in which there was 
more imitation of the second control 
groups than in the experimental groups. An ad hoc 
explanation of this reversal and the low level of 
imitation on the first test was made in terms of the 
Ss’ motivational conflict about whether to imitate or 


not. (Slides) 
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Schneider, Marvin see Freeburne, Cecil M. 
Scholnick, Gabriella R. see Roy, Howard L. 


Schooler, Kermit K. (U.S. Department of State) 
A study of the errors of content analysis. 
PROBLEM: To test hypotheses derived from percep 
tion theory and concerned with relationships between 
ambiguity of the task, the coder’s attitudes and ex- 
pectations, and measures of bias and random error 
in the content analysis of open-end interview re- 

sponses. 

SUBJECTS: Ten adults who had been hired by the 
Survey Research Center of the University of Michi- 
gan to code a study of political behavior. 

PROCEDURE: Measurements were made to determine 
coders’ attitudes relevant to the questions they were 
to code. Coders were also required to state what 
they expected would be the percentage distribution 
of the sample on the various questions to be coded. 
All coders coded the same 100 interviews on several 
questions chosen to represent four levels of ambiguity. 
The more ambiguous tasks were “area” codes pur- 
posely constructed by the author for this research, 
and were not part of the study of political behavior. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Statistical analysis con- 
firms the hypothesis that bias increases with am- 
biguity and demonstrates that bias is more a func- 
tion of expectation than of the coder’s own attitude. 
Analysis of components of variance yields data sig- 
nificant for sampling theory and practice. Implications 
for perception theory and for survey research methods 
will be discussed. 
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Schreiner, Leon see Brady, Joseph V. 


Schultz, Douglas G. (Educational Testing Service) 
The relationship between college grades and 
Selective Service College Qualification Tests 
scores for various socioeconomic groups. 

PROBLEM: To compare the relationship between col- 
lege grades and Selective Service College Qualifica- 
tion Tests scores for high, middle, and low socio- 
economic groups. 
SUBJECTS: Approximately 1,700 male students in 
seven colleges who took the Selective Service Col- 
lege Qualification Tests (SSCQT) in May and June 
of 1951. 
PROCEDURE: A questionnaire including items on oc- 
cupation of head of family, highest educational level 
completed by father, and annual income of family 
head was sent to the Ss soon after they had taken the 
SSCQT. The return was over 75%. On the basis 
of responses to each of these items, three socio- 
economic groups were formed. The regression of 
grades on SSCQT scores was determined for each 
of the three groups separately and the three regres- 
sions were compared using the analysis of covariance 
technique developed by Wilks and Gulliksen. Sixteen 
separate analyses were made for different college 
classes and types of colleges. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: In none of the compari- 

sons did the standard errors of estimate or the slopes 

of the regression lines differ significantly among the 
status groups. The differences among groups in 
regression line y-intercepts (grade axis) were all 
small and not statistically significant, except for one 
case significant at the 5% level. Over all the data, 
there was no consistency in direction of these in- 
tercept differences, even though there was some 
tendency for the SSCQT scores alone to increase 
from low to high status levels. It is concluded that 
the SSCQT predicts college grades equally well for 
high, middle, and low socioeconomic groups. The 
problem of interpreting the results is discussed in 
view of the small proportion of low-status Ss. The 
findings are considered as they bear upon the ques- 
tion of aptitude test “fairness” for different socio- 


economic groups. 


Schultz, Margaret K., & Angoff, William H. 
(Educational Testing Service) The develop- 
ment of new scales for the Aptitude and Ad- 
vanced Tests of the Graduate Record Exami- 
nations. 

The Graduate Record Examinations offer, among 
other tests, an Aptitude Test and a series of Advanced 
Tests in the usual major areas of college study. These 
two tests are taken primarily by college seniors and 
graduate students participating in institutional testing 
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programs, and by candidates for admission to gradu- 
ate schools. 

In the spring of 1952, a program of rescaling was 
initiated for three primary reasons: (a) there had 
been changes in the characteristics of the groups who 
normally take these tests; (b) there had been changes 
in the content of the tests; and (c) there was a desire 
to introduce new scales for the Advanced Tests which 
would reflect differences in Aptitude Test score among 
the groups taking the various Advanced Tests. 

The scale standardization group, consisting of 2,095 
seniors in eleven colleges, was chosen to yield a wide 
range of scores and a level of performance near the 
average of the groups who normally take the tests. 
Each student was given the Aptitude Test plus the 
Advanced Test in his major field. The Aptitude Test 
was rescaled to yield a scaled score mean of 500 and 
a standard deviation of 100 for the entire standardi- 
zation group. Then, maximum likelihood estimates 
were made of the mean and variance on each Ad- 
vanced Test for the entire standardization group, uti- 
lizing the differences in Aptitude Test performance 
between the entire standardization group and the 
group taking the particular Advanced Test. These 
estimates were then converted to yield a mean and 
standard deviation of 500 and 100, respectively. 

The advantages of the new type of scale system for 
the Advanced Tests are that it facilitates comparisons 
between Aptitude and Advanced Test scores for indi- 
vidual students and that it reduces the likelihood of 
misinterpretation in the comparison of students who 
take different Advanced Tests. 


Schultz, Howard G., & Pilgrim, Francis J. (Quar- 
termaster Food and Container Institute, Chicago) 
Changes in the self-selection pattern for puri- 
fied dietary components by rats after starva- 
tion. 

PROBLEM: It can be hypothesized that animals after a 

period of starvation will: (a) make up the caloric 

deficit with foods of high caloric density; (b) avoid 
carbohydrates in order to prevent gastrointestinal 
disturbances. This experiment was designed to deter- 
mine the changes in the selection by rats of protein, 
carbohydrate, and fat after 48-hour starvation periods. 

SUBJECTS: 42 male albino rats, 40 days old, weighing 

125 to 150 gm. 

PROCEDURE: Rats housed in individual cages self- 

selected their diets from casein, fat, sucrose, salt mix- 

ture, and water. They were supplemented daily with 

a vitamin mixture. At the end of three weeks of self- 

selection 22 rats were selecting adequately as meas- 

ured by growth and protein consumption (Group [). 

The sugar and fat consumption of 20 inadequate se- 

lectors was restricted temporarily in order to increase 

acceptance of casein. Ten of these animals that then 
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became adequate selectors comprised Group ILI. After 
six weeks of self-selection, Group I was starved for 
48 hours with access to water only, and then returned 
to self-selection. The procedure was then repeated 
with Group I and with the inclusion of Group LI. 
RESULTS: The amounts of each food eaten (excluding 
salts) were converted to calories and an analysis of 
variance was run on each food component for Group 
I. This analysis indicated: (a) calories from fat in- 
crease significantly after starvation; (b) calories 
from sugar and protein do not change significantly. 
Results from Group II support these data. The re- 
sults are discussed in relation to the suggested hy- 


potheses. (Slides ) 
Schwarz, Paul A. see Glaser, Robert 


Sears, Pauline Snedden (Stanford University), & 
Staff of the Laboratory of Human Develop- 
ment, Harvard University. Child-rearing fac- 
tors related to playing of sex-typed roles. 

PROBLEM: Theoretically, the sex-typed identification 
behavior shown by young children in role-playing 
should be a consequence of positive instigation to play 
the role and negative inhibition against it. It is hy- 
pothesized that the crucial antecedent factors will in- 
clude: (a) child’s recognition of the fact of his own 
sex, (b) nurturance or warmth of the parent chiefly 
responsible for child-rearing, (c ) warmth of same-sex 
parent, (d) anxiety, which may arise from punish- 
ment or from restriction on the child’s attempts to 
be self-directing. The present study relates these fac- 
tors to the child’s free choice of parent roles in per- 
missive doll play. 

suBjJEcts: 202 boys and 177 girls, all kindergarten 

age, plus their mothers. 

PROCEDURE: The children were given two sessions of 

doll play, scored on frequency of use of agents for 

“good” (nonaggressive) behavior. Scores for antece- 

dent factors were obtained from ratings on interviews 

with mothers. 

RESULTS: (a) Girls choose the mother doll as agent 

significantly more frequently than the father doll. (b) 

Boys do not make this differential choice; however, 

they use the father doll more than the girls do. (c) 

Positive choices for the same sex role and avoidance 

of the opposite sex role are in general associated with 

antecedent conditions of warmth, permissiveness, and 
low restrictions. (d) Delayed role-playing (scores 
low the first session, presumably through inhibition, 
but high second session) occurs in children whose 
homes appear to be lacking in warmth and high in 
restriction of activities which may bother the parents. 

(e) Boys take the mother role most strongly under 

the following conditions: mother, but not father, is 

high in warmth; mother is high in sex permissiveness, 
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restrictive of the child’s mobility outside the home, 
and critical in her evaluation of her husband. (Slides ) 


Sears, Robert R. (Stanford University), & Staff of 
the Laboratory of Human Development, Har- 
vard University. Preliminary report on a 
study of identification. 

PROBLEM : Identification has been conceived as a proc- 

ess to account for the child’s absorption of parental 


values and properties that seem not to be learned en 


tirely by direct tuition. It has been used to aid in the 
theoretical account of the development of guilt, con 
science, sex-typed role playing, and other behaviors 
that are strongly and permanently incorporated in the 
personality. A study was designed to secure measures 
of some of these behaviors in five-year-old children 
and to discover their correlates in the child-rearing 
practices and attitudes of their mothers. 

suBJECTS: 379 mothers, and their five-year-old chil 
dren (202 boys, 177 girls) in public school kindet 
gartens from suburban metropolitan areas in New 
England. The parental sample ranged widely in age 
education, socioeconomic status, and ethnic origin 
PROCEDURE: A standardized interview was used with 
the mothers. It covered both infant and current child 
rearing practices, together with material relating to 
family interrelationships. The 
two hours in length, were recorded in the home, and 


interviews averaged 
then iranscribed. They were rated on over 200 scales 
descriptive of child-rearing dimensions of behavior 
The children were given two 20-minute sessions of 
standardized permissive doll play, and a half-hour pro 
jective test for the measurement of guilt. Teacher 
ratings of activity, aggression, and conscience were 
obtained. All data have been punched on IBM cards 
and this paper, together with the three others on the 
program, reports some preliminary findings. 
RESULTS: A theory of sex-typing may be constructed 
on the basis of differential treatment of boys and girls 
by their mothers. The interviews show differences, on 
a number of scales relating to the areas of discipline 
and emotional interaction, that seems relevant to sucl 
a theory. A survey of sex differences and of ordinal 
position differences will be presented. 


Seashore, Harold G. (Psychological Corporation) 
Tests in the tenth grade as predictors of grad- 
uating status and status on college entrance 
tests. 

How well do the scores on the Differential Apti- 
tude Tests and the Otis test predict (a) final high 
school status and (b) scores on the ACE Psycho- 
logical Examination and the CEEB-SAT in the 
twelfth grade? The study arose from a question asked 
by a group of schoolmen: Can we prove to college 
admissions officers that they should pay more atten- 
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tion to pupil personnel information secured before 
the time of senior year entrance examinations? This 
study is a piece of the answer to this question. 

The Ss were members of two entire graduating 
classes, 245 boys and 307 girls, in one school. Limited 
data from another school are also included. The stu- 
dents were treated as a group and also were classified 
by curricular groups. All had the ACE test near the 
end of grade twelve; 140 had taken the CEEB-SAT. 
The data are analyzed by profiles, intercorrelations, 
and expectancy tables. The results are separately re- 
ported for boys and girls and for curricular groups. 

The implications for school administration, college 
admission policies, and pupil counseling are discussed 
under these points: prediction from grade ten to 
grade twelve, differential curricular profiles, notes on 
the utilization of talent, the use of the cumulative 
record in selection by colleges, and the advisement 
of the noncollege group. 


Sechrest, Lee B., & Hemphill, John K. (Ohio State 
University) Motivational variables in the as- 
suming of combat obligation. 

PROBLEM: To compare and interpret the differences 

between the responses to the stems of Rotter’s In- 

complete Sentences Blank of two samples of aircrew 

members: one comprised of men who proceeded di- 

rectly into combat after combat crew training; the 

other, of men who had an equal opportunity to go 
into combat but did not go. 

suBJECTS: 340 combat crew members who were 

trained together in Combat Crew Training School, 

divided into a group of 283 men who went overseas 
into combat and a group of 57 men who did not go 
into combat. 

PROCEDURE: Rotter’s Incomplete Sentences Blank was 

administered to each of the 340 crew members while 

they were undergoing training. The responses made 
by the crew members were categorized according to 

a previously developed system. Sixteen scoring scales 

were then established on the basis of the categorized 

responses. The scores of the two groups of crew 
members were then compared on each of these scales. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The overseas group made 

a significantly greater number of completions indica- 

tive of (a) desires for more education or training, 

(b) less somatic complaints, and (c) general satisfac- 

tion with the Air Force. They also tended to respond 

with completions indicative of (a) feelings of social 
responsibility, (6) optimism, and (c) no marked 
concern about their financial status. These results are 
interpreted in terms of patterns of attitudes associ- 
ated with a man’s willingness to place social obliga- 
tions above immediate personal rewards. This study 
indicates the feasibility of further research in the 
development of personnel procedures for selecting air- 
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crew members in such fashion as will obviate the 
expensive training of men who ultimately are likely 
to avoid the combat assignments for which they have 
been trained. This research was supported by the 
Human Factors Operations Research Laboratories, 
United States Air Force, under Contract No. AF 18 
(600) -27. 


Secord, Paul F. see Jourard, Sidney M. 


Secord, Paul F., Dukes, William F., & Bevan, Wil- 
liam. (Emory University) Personalities in 
faces: an experiment in social perceiving. 

PROBLEM: Unlike previous investigations of physiog- 
nomy, relationships between two perceptual variables, 
perceived facial characteristics and personality traits 
as perceived in faces, were studied. 
PROCEDURE: 24 photographed adult male faces consti- 
tuted stimulus material. Photographs with readily in- 
terpretable emotional expressions or other artifacts 
were not included. Seven-point rating scales provided 
measurements of 23 physiognomic and 35 personality 
traits, 146 college students rating either physiognomy 
or personality. Statistical indices were developed to 
indicate: (a) agreement—degree of consensus, for a 
given photograph, on the rated physiognomic or per- 
sonality traits; (b) objectivity—reliability of a trait- 
rating; (c) eccentricity—extent to which physiog- 
nomic or personality ratings tended toward the ex- 
tremes for a given photograph; and (d) relevance— 
degree to which the various physiognomic traits ac- 
counted for the attribution of personality traits to the 
photographs. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: 1. Marked agreement and 

objectivity were obtained; each was comparable for 


physiognomic and personality traits. 

2. Physiognomic and personality eccentricity varied 
together to a significant degree; i.e., persons with 
“average” physiognomies were perceived as having 
“average” personalities, and those with eccentric 
physiognomies, eccentric personalities. 

3. Relevance varied considerably from trait to trait. 
Most relevant were: age, skin texture, fullness of lips, 
facial tension, horizontal wrinkles in brow, eye depth. 

4. By an analysis of variance procedure, combina- 
tions of physiognomic traits were found to be signifi- 
cantly associated with combinations of personality 
traits. 

5. Of 50 predicted r’s between specific physiognomic 
traits and particular personality traits, 49 were in 
the expected direction, many of them highly signifi- 
cant. In general, physiognomic traits were interactive 
rather than independent determinants, although mouth 
curvature and facial tension were each found to corre- 
late highly with a number of personality traits. 

6. The implications of physiognomic stereotypes 
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were discussed, with particular emphasis upon the 
problems involved in explaining their 


(Slides ) 


existence. 


Segel, David (U. S. Office of Education), & Tait, 
Arthur T. (Technical Services, California Test 
Bureau) Standardization and validation of a 
new secondary level aptitude test battery. 

PROBLEM: A new aptitude test battery to be called 
the “Multiple Aptitude Test,” consisting of 11 tests 
on various mental traits including one test on eye- 
hand coordination, is being standardized and vali- 
dated as a differential diagnostic and prognostic in- 
strument for individual guidance at the secondary 
level. This process is a very costly and complex one 
and this preliminary report gives only the most sig- 
nificant and over-all data and results. 
suBJECTS: The battery has been given to a representa- 
tive sampling of pupils of each sex in each grade, 
7-12, throughout the United States. 
PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: Normative data by grade, 
age, and sex, and reliability data are discussed by 
groupings of sex, grade, and others. Fundamental 
validity data of the tests for diagnostic and predictive 
purposes have been obtained through the intercorre- 
lations among the different tests, correlations with 
other test results, and with school success ratings in 
various school subjects. These various data are ana- 
lyzed by the differential diagnostic techniques de- 
veloped by Kelley and by the differential prediction 
techniques developed by Segel. The procedures out- 
lined and pertinent data presented show in part the 
value of the new battery. Other studies using the fac- 
torial approach will be presented at another time. 

CONCLUSION: The analysis of the data shows that the 

new aptitude battery will serve well the various pur- 

poses in the guidance of the individual as well as pro- 
viding information of value for instruction and cur- 
riculum development. 


Senders, J. W., Webb, I. B., & Baker, Charles A. 
(Wright Air Development Center and Antioch 
College) The peripheral viewing of dials. 
(Sponsor, Charles A. Baker) 

Most investigations of the display characteristics of 
dials and pointers have been carried out with foveal 
fixation of the dial. It is probable, however, that in- 
formation may be obtained from dials seen in the 
periphery. It is also possible that the narrow pointer, 
optimum for foveal viewing, may not be so satisfac- 
tory when dials are seen peripherally. The present 
experiment was designed to compare four types of 
pointers viewed at various angular displacements from 
the fovea. 

The apparatus consisted of a modified perimeter 
which permitted subject-controlled tachistoscopic ex- 
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posures. The four stimulus cards used were simulated 
dials with pointers. Two hundred and fifty-six read- 
ings were obtained from each of five practiced Ss 
Each S was shown each pointer in each of eight posi- 
tions and eight degrees of displacement from the 
fovea, in random order. Monocular fixation was used 
throughout. Exposure time and errors in reported 
pointer position were recorded. Error scores were 
subdivided into two categories, reversal errors (e.g., 
a report of 12 o’clock for 6) and all other errors. 

The results show a sigmoid rise in exposure time 
with increasing angular displacement from the fovea 
from 10° to 80°. The curve of all errors combined 
is approximately linear. From 10° to 40° approxi 
mately 95% of the errors are reversals, but farther 
out in the periphery, true errors make a greater con- 
tribution to the total error curve, amounting to 80% 
of the errors at 80°. At this displacement, 26% of the 
responses (twice chance) are still correct. Reading 
time is inversely proportional to pointer width. 


Senders, Virginia L. see Cohen, Jerome 
Sessions, Alwyn see McFarland, Robert L. 


Seymour, Robert V. see Austin, George A., and 
Bruner, Jerome S. 


Shagass, Charles see Smith, A. Arthur 


Shapiro, David. (U.S. Educational Commission for 
France) Psychological factors in friendship 
choice and rejection. 

This was a study of the personality correlates of 
friendship choice and rejection. It was assumed that 
within a particular subculture sociological and ad 
ventitious factors play a minimal role and pet 
sonality factors play an important role in determining 
the individual’s choice of friends. 

Two general hypotheses were derived from previ 
ous empirical findings and personality theory: (a) 
Individuals tend to choose as friends those persons 
who are similar to themselves in personality traits, 
values, and self-percepts. (b) The principle of simi- 
larity in friendship selection is 
friendship choices made by individuals who are rela 
tively well adjusted. 

The Ss were 19 sorority women, ages 19 to 22, at 
the University of Michigan. This group was rela- 
tively homogeneous with respect to demographic and 
objective personality measures. In addition to the 
predictive measures derived from standard tests, each 
S was rated by the others on several status variables : 
popularity, prestige, etc. 

In order to provide measures of “real-self’” and 
“ideal-self” percepts, descriptive personality checklists 
adapted from the Q technique were administered. 
The congruence of single Ss’ “real” and “idea!” selves 


more typical for 
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was found to be a reliable and valid measure of “self- 
satisfaction,” the criterion of adjustment. 

Two criteria of friendship were selected on the 
basis of responses to five sociometric questions: (a) 
an index of “friendship choice,” (6) an index of 
“leisure time associates.” These were the most dis- 
similar of the five sociometric questions although sig- 
nificantly interrelated. 

An analysis of the correlates of popularity (socio- 
metric status) revealed that the profiles based on ob- 
jective personality measures for “chosen,” “neutrals,” 
and “rejected” groups were definitely differentiated. 

An analysis using both single personality measures 
and profiles of these measures tended to confirm the 
hypotheses of subject-choice similarity. The greatest 
profile similarity was found for pairings of Ss and 
individuals preferred by them as friends but not 
mentioned by them as associates (nonactualized friend- 
ship choices ). 

Friendship choice pairings tended to show an even 
greater congruence of “real-self” descriptions than 
of objective personality scores. Individuals appear to 
seek “similars” for their new friends and tend to con- 
summate satisfactory friendships with “similars.” 
Well-adjusted persons appear to be able to choose 
“similars” and reject “dissimilars” more so than those 
individuals who are less well integrated. 

The similarity of “ideal-self’” concepts appears to 
be an over-all condition of friendship. In a homo- 
geneous group, members may be molded together with 
common ideals. This tends to reduce the likelihood of 
close, independent, reciprocal friendships but may 
heighten total group effectiveness. 

Although pairings in this group tended to be more 
congruent on the personality measures than random 
pairs of women selected from the general population, 
significant differences were found which confirm the 
principle of similarity in friendship selection. If this 
conclusion may be drawn from a group as homo- 
geneous as the one studied, then it is even more likely 
that the principle of similarity in the assortative 
selection of friends will be applicable to other groups, 
especially more heterogeneous ones. 


Shaycroft, Marion F. (American Institute for Re- 
search) The correlation between a real dichot- 
omy and an enforced dichotomy. 

PROBLEM: The formula for biserial phi is supposed to 

give an estimate of the correlation between two di- 

chotomous variables, when one of them is considered 

to be a true dichotomy and the other, although in 
dichotomous form, is considered to have a continuous 
normally distributed variable underlying it. How- 
ever, analysis of the assumptions underlying the deri- 
vation of the biserial phi formula reveals internal 
inconsistencies which suggest that the formula cannot 


be expected to give good estimates of correlation. This 
hypothesis is supported by empirical evidence. For 
instance, biserial phi can give correlation coefficients 
much higher than 1.00, even when the conditions 
which are explicitly assumed by it are met perfectly. 
In view of the inadequacy of biserial phi, it is ap- 
parent that another formula is needed for a measure 
of the correlation between a real dichotomy and an 
artificial dichotomy. 
PROCEDURE AND RESULTS: A new formula (called point 
tetrachoric r) for the correlation between a real di- 
chotomy and an enforced dichotomy is derived, and 
empirical evidence is presented to show that the 
results obtained by this formula agree with what can 
be expected on theoretical grounds, while the results 
obtained for the same data using the biserial phi for- 
mula differ greatly from the theoretical value. 
CONCLUSIONS: Point tetrachoric r should be used in 
situations for which biserial phi has customarily been 
recommended. 


Sheehan, Joseph G. (University of California, Los 
Angeles) Rorschach changes during psycho- 
therapy in relation to personality of the thera- 
pist. 

PROBLEM: To investigate the extent to which patients 
undergoing psychotherapy shift in the direction of 
becoming more like their therapists. The Rorschach 
was selected, rather than thematic tests or adjustment 
inventories, because it (a) gives more of dynamics 
and unconscious level, (b) is a relatively stable indi- 
cator of personality structure, and (c) is less sus- 
ceptible to direct influence from the content of the 
interviews. 

SUBJECTS: (a) Twenty-one college-age adults under- 

going treatment in the Student Health Service or in 

the Psychological Clinic at UCLA. (b) Three psychi- 
atrists and three clinical psychologists treating these 
patients. 

PROCEDURE: Rorschachs taken at the beginning and 

at or near the termination of therapy on each patient 

were scored by the Klopfer method. Protocols on 
each therapist were obtained. Each variable which 
shifted in the direction of the therapist’s protocol was 
scored plus; each shift away, minus. An over-all plus 

or minus was assigned to each patient representing a 

preponderant shift toward or away from the therapist. 

A nonparametric procedure, the sign test, was applied 

to the analysis of these shifts. Supplementary data 

were obtained through therapist ratings of degree of 
improvement. 

RESULTS: (a) Seventeen patients shifted toward their 

therapists and only four away, a difference which is 

significant at the 1% level. (b) The most striking 

shifts occurred in the determinants, especially M, m, 

F%, FC, and Sum C. (c) Two groups of patients 
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shifted in nearly opposite directions but toward their 
respective therapists. (d) Patients rated by their 
therapists as more successful showed more shifts, 
greater “Pygmalion effect.” (e) The extent of shift 
appears primarily a function of the therapist’s per- 
sonality, and is relatively independent of his theoreti- 
cal predilection and modus operandi. (f) The patient 
appears to adopt some of the adjustment vices of the 
therapist as readily as his virtues. One therapist had 
a consistently dilating effect, while another had a rela- 
tively constricting effect. 


Sheer, Daniel E. see Blades, Clifford 


Sherman, Murray H. (U.S. Naval Hospital, Camp 
Lejeune, North Carolina) A brief, objective 
test for the measurement of mental impair- 
ment. 

The Letter Finding (L-F) Test consists of ten 
3 X 5-inch cards on which are drawn designs made 
up of several letters mixed together. The S is asked 
to name all the letters he can find and his reaction 
time for each card is taken. ‘This test was adminis- 
tered individually to 50 normals (hospital corpsmen), 
30 general medical patients, 39 schizophrenics, 57 
neurotics, 15 organics, and 23 mental defectives. The 
Wechsler-Bellevue Intelligence Scale was also ad- 
ministered to most of these Ss. 

There are two L-F Test scores for each S$: total 
number of letters seen and sum of reaction times for 
all ten cards. Chi-square probabilities indicated that 
the above groups differed significantly in both of 
these scores. Moreover, the degree of impairment was 
found to increase with the severity of mental illness. 
The schizophrenic group was characterized by extreme 
variability of test scores. The reliability of the 
L-F score for 264 neuropsychiatric patients, estimated 
by the Spearman-Brown formula, is .94. 

In order to evaluate the relationship of the L-F 
scores to intelligence test scores, Pearson 7 coefficients 
between IQ and L-F score were computed separately 
for 50 normals, 30 general medical patients, 71 neu- 
rotics, and 41 psychotics. It was found that these co- 
efficients were not significantly different from zero for 
the normals ( — .01) or medical patients ( + .21), but 
were significant for neurotics (+ .49) and psychotics 
(+ .60). This finding is interpreted to indicate that 
the L-F score is related to the intellectual impairment 
of mentally ill patients, but is not related to the intel- 
lectual functioning of normals. Tentative norms of 
test performance have been established. (Slides) 


Shriver, Edgar L. (University of Pittsburgh) An 
artifact of retroactive inhibition. 
This study was designed to test the reliability of 
a phenomenon reported by McGeoch, and Melton 
and Irwin. They reported that retroactive inhibition 
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first increased and then decreased as a function of 
the degree of interpolated learning. The present study 
controls certain factors which are not 
the degree of interpolated learning but which seem 
capable of producing the already described phenome- 
non. The first is the relationship between the degrees 
of original learning and interpolated learning. There 


functions of 


is evidence to suggest that interference is greatest 
when they are equal. The decrease in interference 
found by the experimenters mentioned above thus 
might have been a function of the relationship of de 
grees of learning rather than of interpolated learning 
alone. A latin-square design utilizing three degrees of 
original learning was used to control for this possi- 
bility. The second factor involves an assumption of 
equality of units at different levels of forgetting made 
in the traditional measurement of retroactive inhibi 
tion. The conditions of the present study were such 
as to avoid the necessity of making this assumption 
This was accomplished by employing a task and inter- 
polated time period such that there were no signifi 
cant differences in the amounts forgotten by the con 
trol groups. 

Paired associate materials having an A-B, A-( 
relationship were employed in the study. One hundred 
and eight college students were used as Ss. 

The criteria for the degrees of learning were such 
as to include the range investigated by the experi 
menters previously mentioned 

The results indicated an increasing amount of retro- 
active inhibition with increasing amounts of inter- 
polated learning, with no decrease for the highest 
degree. This result suggests that the decrease in retro- 
active inhibition reported in studies by McGeoch 
and Melton and Irwin was spurious, an artifact of 
the method of measuring retroactive inhibition 


Silverberg, Jacob see McMillan, John J 


Simon, George B. (Human Resources Research 
Center) Evaluation of multiple criterion 
measures by factor analysis. 

This study (part of dissertation to be submitted to 
Harvard University) is concerned with an objective 
procedure for evaluating multiple criterion measures 
of job performance. One subjob within the airplane 
and engine mechanics’ job area, the preflight of the 
B-25, was used, and data on a sample of 292 mechan- 
ics from seven Air Force bases were obtained. The 
types of criterion measures used included those de- 
rived from the systematic observation of behaviors 
in the criterion series, supervisor rankings, proficiency 
test scores, and product measures. Twenty-one inde- 
pendent measures were obtained. 

Since all the measures were concerned with the 
evaluation of the preflight and since the first principal 
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component contains the maximum amount of common 
variance of these measures, they may be evaluated 
by their contribution to the first principal component. 
Furthermore, successive components which account 
for a significant portion of the total variance may also 
be used. Each component is then weighted in propor- 
tion to its latent root, and the evaluation of the 
criterion measures is based on their factor loadings 
for the first principal component and_ successive 
components. 

The 21-variable matrix was factor analyzed on 
the University of Illinois electronic digital computer, 
which obtained all 21 components. The factor loadings 
on the first component and the first three components 
combined were used in evaluating the multiple cri- 
terion measures. By this method, the systematic ob- 
servation of behavior scores was found to be superior 
to all other measures, the proficiency test and super- 
visor rankings were next, while the product measures 
were least valuable. However, the product measures 
of this study were unreliable and not considered rep- 
resentative of that type of measure. 

It was concluded that (a) the evaluation procedure 
was practical and useful, (b) the systematic observa- 
tion of behaviors was an effective and valuable al- 
though not the most practical approach, and (c) com- 
prehensive proficiency tests based on the criterion 
behaviors would be desirable. 


Singer, Jerome L. (Franklin D. Roosevelt VA Hos- 
pital, Montrose, New York) Projected familial 
attitudes as a function of socioeconomic status 
and psychopathology. 

PROBLEM: This study supplements Mitchell’s pioneer 

investigation of sociocultural factors affecting familial 

attitudes reflected in the TAT stories of normals. 

Schizophrenic patients of contrasting social classes 

were compared with normals in an attempt to estimate 

the relative significance of psychopathology and class 
as determinants of how familial roles are perceived. 

If schizophrenia is regarded as the outcome of an 

early disturbance in interpersonal relations, the psy- 

chopathological classification should yield most differ- 
ences; nevertheless sociocultural background should 
influence some familial attitudes of schizophrenics. 
suBJEcts: Using educational level, occupation, pa- 
rental occupation, and other social data two groups 
of 30 hospitalized schizophrenics each were selected 
as comparable to Mitchell’s normal white samples of 

40 lower- and 40 middle-class males. 

PROCEDURE: Protocols from TAT Cards 1BM, 2, 

6BM, and 7BM were analyzed along dimensions em- 

ployed by Mitchell, including insertion and identifi- 
cation of adult figures, atmosphere of interpersonal 
relationships, and nature and extent of perceived pa- 
rental motivation. Chi-square analysis was employed 


to determine differences in results for the nosological 
and socioeconomic subgroups. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Although certain of Mit- 
chell’s findings concerning social class influences were 
confirmed, most group differences were between 
schizophrenics and normals. Patients tended to intro- 
duce fewer family figures into themes and in general 
presented a picture of isolation from significant pa- 
rental figures. Patients perceived both mothers and 
fathers as more often “rebuking or cold” and less 
often “comforting” than did normals. Although iden- 
tifying socially approved goals more frequently, 
schizophrenics showed significantly more ambivalence 
about goal attainment and less awareness of means- 
end procedures. Middle-class Ss projected more famil- 
ial motivation into stories and showed more “means- 
end cognizance” than lower-class groups. Middle- 
class groups showed more positive relationships to- 
ward “father,” more ambivalence toward “mother.” 
Although schizophrenics generally manifest disturbed 
intrafamilial relations, sociocultural backgrounds ap- 
pear to modify their familial experience patterns. 


(Slides) 


Sinnett, E. Robert. (Student Counseling Bureau, 
University of Minnesota) An experimental in- 
vestigation of the Defense Preference Inquiry 
for the Blacky Pictures. 

PROBLEM: The Defense Preference Inquiry (DPI) is 

a modification of the Blacky Pictures which yields 

measures of four defense mechanisms (repression, 

reaction formation, projection, and regression) for 
eight conflict areas. 

Two problems were investigated. The first of these 
concerned the relationship of the DPI to two criterion 
measures, both derived from story content related to 
conflict areas of the Blacky Pictures. One measure 
(Story Ranks) entailed the ranking of statements 
about the criterion stories, each statement corre- 
sponding to a defense measured by the DPI. The 
other approach (Story Memories) utilized the recall 
of story material depicting a defense mechanism. The 
second phase of the study dealt with relationships 
between measures of defense according to degree of 
remoteness of story content from the original Blacky 
situation. 
suBJEcTS: 117 college males. 

PROCEDURE: Three conflicts were studied: oral sadism, 

oedipal intensity, and sibling rivalry. All Ss received 

the complete DPI and the criterion tasks for one of 
the conflicts. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: The over-all results dem- 

onstrated that the approach exemplified by the DPI 

has potentialities for further development as a meas- 
ure of defense. The tool in its present form shows 
promise as a measure of projection and reaction for- 
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mation for conflict in the area of oral sadism, and 
for reaction formation in sibling rivalry. 

One implication of the results is that projection is 
used more with certain conflicts than others. The fact 
that some relationship was found between defense 
preference and recall of story content may mean that 
the defensive process alters conflict material to pro- 
duce selective perception and forgetting. 

There were no differential relationships between 
the DPI and the criteria in terms of remoteness of 
story content from the Blacky conflict situation. Thus, 
it appears that from a measure of defense, one can 
predict to a variety of situations. (Slides) 


Slack, Charles W. (Princeton University, Guest 
Scientist at Naval Medical Research Institute) 
Perception and past experience: a mathemati- 
cal model for Taylor’s “range effect.” (Spon- 
sor, Hadley Cantril) 

In studies on the one-dimensional tracking of step- 
function inputs, it was noticed by Searle and Taylor 
(Searle, L. V., and Taylor, F. V., Studies of tracking 
behavior: I. Rate and time characteristics of simple 
corrective movements. J. exp. Psychol., 1948, 38, 
615-631) that Ss tend to overshoot small steps and 
undershoot large steps in the stimulus series if the 
steps are presented in a random manner. 

On the average, the error (before correction) in 
the response to any particular step-function stimulus 
can be predicted by the following: 


= (( Sia — Si)ai + (Si-2 — 
+ a3 + St) dn] A + B 


where e; = error (before correction) in response to 
stimulus at time ¢, S: = amplitude of step-function 
stimulus at time ¢t, aj = memory weight. It is possible 
to solve for values of a or to assume an appropriate 
decreasing function for a, and fit predicted e to ob- 
served e by method of least squares. A and B are 
functions of speed of presentation of stimuli, indi- 
vidual differences, and other experimental conditions. 

Several different experiments of a design previ- 
ously described by Slack (Slack, C.W ., Learning in 
simple one-dimensional tracking. Amer. J. Psycholl., 
Jan. 1953, 34-44) were done to test validity, and data 
fits will be shown. The results are considered as in 
agreement with Ames’ hypothesis that perception is 
a process involving weighted average of previous ex- 
perience. (Slides) 


Slobin, Morton §., & Dombrose, Lawrence A. 
(Veterans Administration, Cleveland, Ohio, and 
Rocky River Public Schools, Rocky River, Ohio) 
Measurement of impulses, ego, and superego. 
II. Dynamics of psychopathology. 
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PROBLEM : To investigate dynamics of psychopathology 
within the framework of psychoanalytic theory and 
its constructs: impulses (id), ego, and superego. 
SUBJECTS: Two experimental groups comprising 15 
neurotics and 20 paranoid schizophrenics were used. 
Thirty normal Ss were controls. 

PROCEDURE: Two parts of an original battery, con- 
structed for the measurement of impulses, ego, and 
superego, were administered. A Picture Titles test, 
consisting of 12 pictures to be titled, revealed the 
ego’s handling of internal impulse and superego pres- 
sures. A Picture Story Completion test, comprising 
13 cartoon-stories to be completed from choices pro- 
vided, revealed the outer world structured by the ego. 
Both tests were scored in terms of impulse, ego, and 
superego variables. Psychoanalytic theory provided 
hypotheses concerning group differences, and ¢ tests 
of significance were used. 

RESULTS: Group test scores were in expected order 
in 14 of 18 comparisons, and 8 hypotheses were sup- 
ported beyond the 5% confidence level. General agree- 
ment between hypotheses and results occurred at a 
p beyond 0.1%. 
world, but capitulated to the moralistic evaluations 
which their egos readily accepted. The psychotics, 
however, could accept neither their impulses nor 


Neurotics saw an impulsive outer 


supergo pressures, and projected both onto the outer 
world. Seeing the world as alternately seductive and 
punitive, they attempted to leave reality or recon- 
struct it. 

CONCLUSIONS: (a) The roles played by impulses, ego, 
and superego in psychopathology were confirmed and 
extended. (b) Expression of impulse and superego 
demands varies according to strength and accepta- 
bility to the ego. (c) How the ego handles internal 
conflicts influences perception of reality. (d) When 
reality is perceived as antagonistic to ego desires, psy 
chotic withdrawal may occur. (e¢) It is suggested that 
projective test responses be interpreted according to 
whether the S understands his task as one of self- 
expression or as reaction to an external situation. 


Smith, A. Arthur, Malmo, Robert B., & Shagass, 
Charles. (Allan Memorial Institute of Psychia- 
try and McGill University) An electromyo- 
graphic study of listening and talking. 

PROBLEM: To study the EMG concomitants of listen- 

ing and talking under standard conditions. 

SUBJECTS: 22 psychiatric patients and 11 normal 

controls. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss listened to a faulty sound record- 

ing. They were later asked to tell what they remem- 

bered of the record, and to report on their feelings 
while listening. EMG’s from five muscle groups were 
recorded continuously throughout the experiment. 
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RESULTS: (@) During listening, rising gradients of 
tension were observed in speech muscles, and in ex- 
tensor muscles of both arms. (b) All muscles recorded 
from showed significant increases in tension with 
talking. (c) Differences between patients and con- 
trols were seen only in speech muscles, and then 
chiefly during questioning about feelings. 
CONCLUSIONS: The EMG gradients obtained in the 
present study were considered in relation to other 
such gradients which have been observed in various 
kinds of performance on mental and motor tasks. 
The hypothesis was advanced that EMG gradients of 
this kind are related to phenomena of attention. 

This investigation was supported by the Medical 
Research and Development Board, Office of the 
Surgeon General, Department of the Army, under 
Contract No. DA-49-007-MD-70. (Slides) 


Smith, Donald E. P., & Wood, Roger L. (Uni- 
versity of Michigan) Noncognitive personal- 
ity dimensions as indices of reading improve- 
ment at the college level. (Sponsor, Donald 
E. P. Smith) 

PROBLEM: To test the hypothesis that college students 

differing in rate of progress toward improved reading 

will differ also in known noncognitive personality 
dimensions. 

sUBJECTS: 18 college freshmen members of reading 

improvement classes. 

PROCEDURE: Two groups of 9 Ss were selected on the 

basis of slow or rapid improvement in rate of com- 

prehension during a six-week period. Rate of prog- 
ress is defined as the slope of the midpoints between 
reading rate and rate of comprehension on two series 

of speeded readings administered weekly. Cattell’s 16 

P.F. Test, purporting to measure 16 orthogonal per- 

sonality dimensions, yielded global personality profiles. 

Tau coefficients of profile similarity were found for 

each S with every other S. Cluster analysis by inspec- 

tion of the resulting matrix indicated groups of simi- 
lar Ss. Scholastic aptitude and initial reading skills 
were inferred from the ACE Psychological Examina- 
tion, Q and L scores, and the Cooperative Reading 

Test, V, L, and S scores. 

RESULTS : Group means in scholastic aptitude and ini- 

tial reading skills were virtually identical whereas 

mean rate of progress differed by 3:1. Group means 
differed significantly on 4 of 16 dimensions with two 

others questionable. Tau coefficients varied from .77 

to — .66. Cluster analysis yielded four factors (in 

reality, profile groups) which parallel Eysenck’s 
introversion-extroversion and neurotic dimensions as 
well as a Lewinian-type rigidity-stability formulation 
of the senior author. Clusters were significantly dif- 
ferentiated by P.F. 16 scores relating to rigidity- 
stability syndromes. Traits included strength of will, 
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“free anxiety,” overt emotionality, and alertness, 
among others. 

CONCLUSIONS: The hypothesis that college students 
differing in rate of reading improvement will differ 
also in noncognitive personality dimensions is con- 
firmed. Results indicate a strong possibility that prog- 
ress in reading improvement at the college level is 
predictable from scores on available instruments. The 
feasibility of techniques of reading therapy based 
upon the congruence of clusters with stable and neu- 


rotic personality typology will be elaborated. (Slides) 


Smith, Orville A., & Behan, Richard A. (Michigan 
State College) Comparison of latency, ampli- 
tude, and activity under varying amounts of 
food or water deprivation. (Sponsor, M. Ray 
Denny ) 

PROBLEM : To compare changes in activity and magni- 

tude of response as indicated by latency and ampli- 

tude under different amounts of food or water 
deprivation. 

SUBJECTS: 57 male albino rats. 

PROCEDURE: In an especially constructed activity box 

which utilized a panel-pushing device, the following 

conditions were studied: (a) operant level of ac- 
tivity over a 5-day period, with animals on an ad lib 
diet; (6) acquisition of the panel-pushing habit over 
an 8-day period, with animals deprived for 224% hours 
from satiation; (c) performance of the panel-pushing 
task under different amounts of deprivation using 
the following three methods of securing deprivation: 

(a) hours of food deprivation from satiation, ()) 

hours of water deprivation from satiation, and (c) 

feeding various percentages of the amount of food 

required to produce satiation three hours before 
running. 

RESULTS: 1. Decrease in activity over the 5-day oper- 

ant level period, with subsequent increase in activity 

during the training period. 

2. With respect to method of setting up deprivation 
the results indicated (a) 
latency over six levels of deprivation from 1 to 48 
hours, and (b) significant increases in amplitude and 
activity over six levels of deprivation from 1 to 48 
hours. 

3. With respect to method (b) of setting up depri- 
vation: (a) no differences in latency over five levels 
of deprivation from 1 to 22% hours, but a decrease 
in latency from 22% hours to 48 hours, (b) no dif- 
ferences in amplitude or activity over five levels of 
deprivation from 1 to 22% hours, but increases in 
amplitude and activity between 221% and 48 hours. 

4. With respect to method (c) of setting up depri- 
vation: (a) significant decreases in latency over six 
levels of deprivation from 0% to 90% of satiation 
amount, and (0b) significant increases in amplitude 
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and activity over six levels of deprivation from 0% 
to 90% of satiation amount. 

The results of this study indicate a serious limita- 
tion of the Hullian concept “drive.” 


Smith, Patricia Cain, & Lem, Charles. (Cornell 
University) Positive aspects of motivation in 
repetitive work: effects of lot size upon spac- 
ing of voluntary work stoppages. (Sponsor, 
Patricia Cain Smith) 

W. Baldamus has described “Batch traction” as a 
relationship between a worker and his task which 
“mildly urges” an operator to work through or to 
finish a bundle or lot. His description implies that 
when traction effects are strongest there will be less 
frequent voluntary stoppages, and that traction effects 
may be a function of lot size. We assumed that the 
number of voluntary work stoppages and the elapsed 
time between stoppages were criteria of Batch trac- 
tion. This experiment was designed to determine 
whether these negatively correlated indexes are a 
function of lot size. 

Two light, highly repetitive operations, filing and 
straddle-milling, were selected. Both were paid by 
piece rate. Management permitted nearly unlimited 
stoppages. Cycle times were similar. Nine operators 
in the same department were supervised by the same 
foreman. Lot sizes were varied the same way for both 
operations over two months. The order of lot sizes 
was 3,100, 310, 620, and 3,100 pieces. The data for 
the same lot sizes and for the two operations were 
combined. The mean frequency of work stoppages 
for observational period, which was always 105 min- 
utes, varied directly with lot size. The time worked 
between stops varied inversely with lot size. Differ- 
ences in both times worked and stoppages deviated 
from chance at the 1% level for the three lot sizes. 
Friedman’s ranked chi-squared test was used. 
CONCLUSION: Batch traction, as indicated by the fre- 
quency of work stoppages and by time worked between 
stops, varies with lot size. 


Smith, Paul N. see Morsh, Joseph E. 
Smith, Robert L. see Lacey, John I. 


Souerwine, Andrew H., & Conway, Kathryn L. 
(Trinity College) The effects of role playing 
upon the social atmosphere of a small group 
of sixth-grade children. (Sponsor, Andrew H. 
Souerwine ) 

PROBLEM: To show that role playing is effective in 

impreving the social interaction of a small group of 

sixth-grade boys as shown (a) by an increase in the 
mean social status raw score and (b) by an increase 
in the mean number of choices given by the experi- 
mental group when compared with a control group. 
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SUBJECTS: Sixth-grade boys in a lower-middle-class 


neighborhood. Experimental group, 14; control group, 
13. 
PROCEDURE: A sociometric test based on the criterion 
of best friends was given to both groups four times 
Presentations one and two were one week apart in 
order to determine the reliability of the test. Between 
administrations two and three, the experimental group 
experienced four role-playing sessions of 50 minutes 
each one week apart while the control group did not. 
Administrations three and four of the test were made 
after the role-playing sessions to determine the sta 
bility of any changes in social interaction that might 
have occurred. Sociograms were made from the re- 
sults of the sociometric testing and each of the role- 
playing sessions was recorded. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: While neither measure 
ment of social interaction shows a highly significant 
difference before and after role playing (at the .01 
level of confidence), the results clearly show that 
there is a definite trend toward a greater degree of 
social interaction in the experimental group as com 
pared with the control group. An analysis of the socio 
grams indicates that before role playing the lines of 
communication were scattered and incomplete; after 
role playing there was a tendency for the linked chains 
of mutual friendships to become more frequent and 
to form complicated triangles and clusters. The sug 
gestion is made that, had the role-plaving sessions 
been continued for a longer period of time, the results 
would indicate higher statistical significance. Sugges 
tions are advanced for future research and practical 
classroom applications. 

This work was started under the direction of Wil 


bert S. Ray. (Slides) 


Spector, Aaron J. (University of Massachusetts) 
Factors in morale. 
This research has attempted to 


mentally several hypotheses, derived from reference 


verify experi 


group theory, about factors affecting morale. The 


hypotheses were: (a) a “relative expectations” hy- 
pothesis, of which the (b) “relative deprivation” and 
sub- 


(c) “relative gratification” hypotheses were 
hypotheses. In addition, a (d) “relative fulfillment” 
hypothesis was also tested. 

Thirty-six groups of four male, nonveteran sopho- 
mores formed into pseudomilitary hierarchies. Each 
group was subjected to one of four experimental treat- 
ments: (a) low probability of promotion, and actual 
promotion; (b) high probability of promotion, and 
actual promotion; (c) low probability of promotion, 
and no promotion; (d) high probability of promotion, 
and no promotion. 

Data from six questions relevant to the dependent 


variable were gathered on a self-administered rating 
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scale. Mean scores of an index of general morale, and 
of individual items, were obtained for each treatment. 
The conclusions, and results which suggest them, are 
as follows: 

1. The L: NP Ss were found to have higher morale 
than the H: NP’s on five of the six questions asked. 
These results are essentially as predicted by the rela- 
tive deprivation hypothesis, which may, therefore, be 
accepted as verified. 

2. Similarly, the L: P’s responded more favorably 
than did the H: P’s on five of the six questions, which 
supports the relative gratification hypothesis. 

3. Low perceived probability was associated with 
significantly higher morale in both the promotion and 
nonpromotion treatments. A significant F ratio was 
yielded by the variable of perceived probability of 
promotion in the index of general morale. These 
facts, together with the verification of the relative 
deprivation and gratification hypotheses, militate to- 
ward acceptance of the more general relative expecta- 
tions hypothesis. 

4. In every analysis made, the people who were 
promoted responded more favorably than those who 
were not promoted, which is what the relative ful- 
fillment hypothesis would lead one to expect. 


Spiegel, Joseph see Aikman, Louis 
Spilka, B. see Cloonan, T. F. 


Spilka, B. (Human Resources Research Center, 
Randolph AFB) A study of relationships ex- 
isting between certain aspects of personality 
and some vocal effects of delayed speech feed- 
back. 

An investigation was conducted to determine rela- 
tionships which might obtain between certain aspects 
of personality and some vocal effects of delayed speech 
feedback. The approach which was employed in the 
present study was basically systematic in nature, and 
was designed to show how a higher-level theoretical 
position might be taken with regard to relationships 
existing between speech, voice, and personality. De- 
layed speech feedback was regarded as producing an 
experimental stress situation, the focal point of which 
is on the speaking process. 

Records of vocal rate-duration and intensity voice 
variables were secured for 129 Ss who read a stand- 
ard reading passage under conditions of synchronous 
and delayed speech feedback. The amount of change 
occurring in these voice variables due to delayed 
speech feedback was related by correlational means 
to a number of objective personality measures which 
were chosen on the basis of the theoretical position 
developed. Forty-eight of these 129 Ss also partici- 
pated in a second part of this investigation, which 
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related the voice-variable-changes studies to various 
measures of autokinesis. 

The personality traits investigated have been 
termed: self-concept adequacy and stability, rigidity, 
suggestibility, paranoid tendencies, and _ schizoid 
tendencies. 

Within the limitations of the research, results and 
conclusions are presented which indicate that rela- 
tively consistent and significant relationships do exist 
between the personality aspects of self-concept ade- 
quacy and stability, rigidity, paranoid tendencies, and 
schizoid tendencies and changes in vocal intensity 
variation due to the delayed feedback of a subject’s 
speech. No relationship was found between the meas- 
ures of autokinetic suggestibility and any of the 
voice-variable changes which occured. 


Spragg, S. D. S. see Andreas, B. G., and Green, R. F. 


Stamm, John S. (California Institute of Technol- 
ogy) Control of hoarding activity in rats by 
the median cerebral cortex. 

Previous investigations suggested that the median 
surface of the cerebral cortex performs an important 
function in the control of hoarding of the rat. In 
order to apply lesions to this surface an operational 
technique was developed which avoided excessive 
bleeding from the sagittal sinus. Fifteen rats in the 
“median group” received bilateral lesions along the 
median cortical surfaces and 8 rats in the “lateral 
group” received bilateral lesions along the dorsolateral 
cortical surfaces. The number of pellets collected by 
rats during 20-minute hoarding trials were deter- 
mined before and after the operations. 

The mean size of the lesions was 13.7% and 13.3% 
of the neocortex for the lateral and median groups, 
respectively. The mean hoarding scores for the former 
group were 35.8 pellets preoperatively and 33.6 pellets 
postoperatively. Corresponding scores for the median 
group were 34.3 pellets and 8.65 pellets. Differences 
between pre- and postoperative scores for each rat in 
this group were significant beyond the 1% level of 
confidence. 

A “deficit index,” i.e., the ratio of reduction of 
hoarding to preoperative hoarding, was computed for 
each rat in the median group. This index ranged be- 
tween 0.38 and 1.00 with a mean of 0.73. This index 
was related to the extent of the median cortical lesions 
(lengths of lesions along the midline of the brain) 
by a product-moment correlation coefficient of 0.874. 
Comparisons of the two groups of rats during post- 
operative trials showed no important differences on 
measures of: day of onset of hoarding, daily latency, 
and speed of hoarding. 

It was concluded that the effect of small lesions of 
the median cortical surface was to reduce greatly the 
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amount of hoarding, without influencing other meas- 
ures of hoarding activity. This restricted cortical area 
therefore seems to control hoarding activity in the 
rat. (Slides ) 


Stampfi, Thomas G. (Loyola University) The ef- 
fect of frequency of repetition on the retention 
of auditory material presented during sleep. 
(Sponsor, Frank J. Kobler) 

If learning during sleep is possible, what relation- 
ship exists between frequency of repetition of mate- 
rial presented during sleep and the retention of this 
material ? 

Six male sophomore students of a medical frater- 
nity were used as Ss. Three of the six Ss received 
sleep repetitions of a nonsense-syllable list one to 
three hours after retiring to bed. All six Ss learned 
this list the following morning under similar condi- 
tions to one correct anticipation of the list. The other 
three Ss received the same number of sleep repeti- 
tions the following night of a nonsense-syllable list 
comparable in associational strength to the first list. 
All six subjects learned the list the following morning 
under the same conditions as for the first list. The 
frequencies of repetition for the six Ss were 4, 32, 16, 
and 8 respectively; thus the procedure as described 
above was carried out a total of four times in all. 
All six Ss learned the same two lists for each fre- 
quency of repetition. 

The FE observed the Ss while they were asleep and 
asked them the question, “Are you awake?” before 
presenting the recorded material through the under- 
the-pillow speaker. This was preceded by a 10-min. 
recording of music. In addition, all subjects received 
three practice sessions at learning nonsense syllables, 
and the E made three practice entrances into each sub- 
ject’s room on three different nights and played the 
same 10-min. recording of music. 

Saving in learning the lists after sleep repetitions 
was evident at only one frequency of repetition, that 
for four repetitions of the material where a differ- 
ence of nine trials in favor of sleep repetitions re- 
sulted. A ¢t score of .54 was calculated for this differ- 
ence, and for correlated small samples would occur 
60 times out of a 100 by chance alone. 

The results of this study indicate that the “sleep 
learning” hypothesis is uncertain and improbable. 


Staudt, Virginia, & Zubin, Joseph. (New York 
State Psychiatric Institute, Columbia University) 
Evaluation of outcome of treatment in the 
somatotherapies. 

The purpose of this study is to examine the avail- 
able data on the outcome of the shock therapies and 
psychosurgery in order to determine the effectiveness 
of these therapies. Three types of data have been ana- 


lyzed: (a) outcome of nonspecific therapies before the 
introduction of the shock therapies (‘‘spontaneous” 
outcome), (6) outcome in the shock therapies, (c) 
outcome of cases treated with nonspecific therapies 
during the shock era, and (d) results of treated and 
matched control patients. The data for specific diag- 
nostic groups will be treated separately. 

Analyses of these data indicate that the following 
minimal information about the patients is essential if 
adequate comparisons are to be made: age at onset 
of illness, age at time of treatment, type of illness, 
type of treatment, and duration of follow-up. Unfor 
tunately, very few studies satisfy these criteria. 

The results for the outcome of nonspecific therapies 
indicate that the early studies in which groups hetero- 
geneous with regard to age, functional or organic 
factors, etc., were used gave an improvement rate of 
25% at the end of a five-year follow-up. For more 
homogeneous groups, schizophrenics for example, 
the rate was 33%, approximately. The variability from 
study to study indicated, however, that not much trust 
could be placed in these results as criteria for evalu- 
ating outcome of specific therapies. 

When the data for somatically treated patients are 
examined, the immediate outcome in the treated group 
is invariably superior to that in the untreated group 
For the few studies in which five-year follow-up re- 
found for th 


sults are available, no advantage is 


somatically treated patients. (Slides) 


Stebbins, William C., Brady, Joseph V., & Hunt, 
Howard F. (Army Medical Service Graduate 
School and University of Chicago) The effect 
of electroconvulsive shock (ECS) on a condi- 
tioned emotional response: the effect of addi- 
tional ECS convulsions upon the reappearance 
of the response. (Sponsor, Howard F. Hunt) 

Previous research has demonstrated that a 
of 21 ECS can diminish or virtually eliminate a con- 

ditioned emotional response (CER) consisting of a 

cessation of lever pressing in a Skinner box upon 


series 


presentation of a clicking noise. The response re- 
appears within 30 days after ECS, The 
present experiment is designed to determine whether 
additional “prophylactic” ECS following the initial 21 
ECS will prevent the reappearance of the response 
30 days later. 

Thirty male albino rats were trained in lever press- 
ing and then received 8 emotional conditioning trials, 
each trial consisting of a 3-minute presentation of a 
clicking noise terminated by two painful shocks to 
the feet. Then, 18 animals received 21 ECS, 3 per day 
for 7 days; 12 control animals received pseudo-ECS 

Three days after the last ECS, all animals 
tested for retention of the CER. Then, 12 of the 
ECS animals and 6 of the control animals received 


however. 


were 
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15 “prophylactic” ECS treatments, one every other 
day for 30 days. The remaining 12 animals received 
additional pseudo-ECS. Three days after completion 
of this second ECS series, all animals were again 
tested for retention of the CER. 

After the initial series of 21 ECS, only the control 
animals showed complete retention of the CER (i.e., 
defecated and stopped lever pressing). During the 
second retention test following “prophylactic” ECS, 
the untreated control animals, the control animals re- 
ceiving only the “prophylactic” ECS, and the ECS 
animals receiving only the initial 21 ECS, showed the 
CER. In contrast, the ECS animals which had re- 
ceived both the initial 21 ECS and the additional 
“prophylactic” ECS did not show the CER. 

The additional “prophylactic” ECS treatment ap- 
pears to have prevented the reappearance of the CER 
in the treated animals. But the same amount and con- 
centration of “prophylactic” ECS given alone, with- 
out previous convulsive treatment does not appear 
sufficient to attenuate the CER. (Slides) 


Stern, George G. (University of Chicago) Per- 
sonality-centered research and psychological 
unification. 

Both Klein and Frenkel-Brunswik have suggested 
limitations of approaches focused upon isolated factors 
of motivation and perception, proposing instead in- 
vestigations of generalized adaptive states which 
maintain the psychological integrity of the individual. 
Such research would lead, in their view, to demonstra- 
tion of pervasive consistencies between emotional, 
social, perceptual, and cognitive behaviors, facilitating 
conceptual unification of these areas. 

The present study was designed to explore the 
extent of such psychological cohesiveness. Three 
syndromes were proposed, based on theoretically dis- 
tinguishable global personality configurations related 
to differential child-rearing practices. The S (stereo- 
typy) pattern is characterized essentially by pre- 
dominant acceptance of immanent authority, and is 
analogous to the “authoritarian personality.” The N 
(nonstereotypy) pattern is antipodal to this, while the 
R (rational) pattern is elaborated in terms of parental 
detachment and primary cathection of ideas rather 
than persons. 

Of 400 1951 college entrants, 122 were identified 
by their scores on a brief inventory as representative 
of these typologies and also equated for intelligence. 
Replication was obtained with 144 Ss similarly drawn 
in 1952. 

Independent blind analyses of projective data con- 
firmed initial hypotheses regarding personality dy- 
namics of the three types, beyond the .001 level. A 
wide range of consistent and systematic differences 
was found between these groups in manifest emotional 
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adjustment, motivations, interests, ideologies, voca- 
tional preferences, family background, selective aca- 
demic performances, etc., generally significant at the 
.01 level and beyond. However, attempts to establish 
continuity with presumably related formal perceptual 
tasks, such as Thurstone’s closure factors, were un- 
successful. 

These data suggest a distinction between functional 
perceptual systems, represented in social interactions, 
and formal perceptual systems reflected in morpho- 
logical properties of the organism. The former share 
many properties of contemporary personality con- 
structs, and seem susceptible to integration with such 
theory. The latter appear more closely related to 
morphologically oriented behavior models. (Slides) 


Sternberg, Carl. (Queens College) Differences in 
measured interests, values, and personality 
among college students majoring in nine sub- 
ject areas. 

PROBLEM: The purpose of the study was to determine 

the nature and extent of differences in measured in- 

terests, values, and personality and patterns (factors) 
of those attributes among students specializing in 
nine fields of study in college. 

PROCEDURE: The Kuder Preference Record, the All- 

port-Vernon Study of Values, and the MMPI were 

administered to 270 students, 30 from each major 
field. 

The data were factor analyzed by the Thurstone 
centroid method. Multiple regression equations were 
used to select predictor variables. These were used 
to convert raw scores of all Ss into factor scores. 

The nine groups were compared on raw scores and 
factor scores by F and ¢ tests. 

RESULTS: There were significant differences among 

the groups on 17 of the 24 test scales and 6 of the 7 

factors extracted in the analysis. The MMPI was 

least effective in discriminating among the groups. 

Positive significant correlations were found be- 
tween aesthetic attitudes and interests and tendencies 
toward maladjustment. Negative significant correla- 
tions were found between scientific interests and at- 
titudes and tendencies toward deviant behavior. 

Three factors were new, i.e., had not been previ- 
ously reported in the literature. Despite differences 
in study populations and tests used, four factors in 
the present study closely resembled factors in two 
earlier factor analysis studies and trait clusters in 
other studies. 
concLusions: The study results suggest that there 
are significant differences in attitudes, interests, and 
tendencies toward maladjustment among students 
majoring in different subjects in college. The sharpest 
differences are between students majoring in music 
and English and those specializing in scientific fields. 
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There are implications for personality theory in 
the factor compositions and in the distribution of 
factor scores among the different groups of students. 


Stevenson, Harold W. (University of Texas) 
Latent learning in children. 

PROBLEM: Two questions were asked: (a) Does 
latent learning ability increase during early child- 
hood? (b) Does latent learning depend upon the 
stimulus conditions under which the child performs ? 
SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: A group of 135 children 
from ages three through six was used. Each child 
was tested under one of three experimental condi- 
tions. The ostensible task was to recover a reward 
from a locked box. To do this, the child had to find 
a key in a second box which contained several objects 
irrelevant to his task. There were two sets of goal 
boxes. One of the irrelevant objects in each set of 
boxes was designated the test object. The placement 
of the key was varied to create three stimulus condi- 
tions. In Cond. 1, the key was on the test object; in 
Cond. 2, it was under the test object; in Cond. 3, it 
was in the test object. After three training trials with 
each set of goal boxes, the child was shown a test 
object and asked to find one just like it. Evidence for 
latent learning was found if the child went to the 
correct box. 

RESULTS: Latent learning as tested appears to be a 
developmental process, for the tendency for successful 
performance to increase with rising chronological age 
was found to be statistically significant (p< .001). 
The proportion of six-year-old children in each con- 
dition who chose the box was significantly greater 
than chance, and, in Cond. 3, the four- and five-year- 
old children also chose the correct box to a significant 
degree. The effect of stimulus conditions led to a 
significant difference between Cond. 2 and 3 (p< 
.001). The difference was insignificant between Cond. 
1 and 2, and approached significance between Cond. 
2and 3 (p< .05). 


Stice, Glen F., & Cattell, Raymond B. (University 
of Illinois) Personality differences found in 
small-group leaders selected by four inde- 
pendent criteria of leadership. 

In 34 groups of ten men each, interacting in some 
22 different experimental situations over a period of 
nine hours, 90 leaders were recognized, using four 
independent criteria of leadership. These were: (a) 
problem solvers: the 3 members in each group most 
frequently noted by two observers to influence group 
achievement; (6) effective leaders: the members 
agreed upon by two observers as having been the most 
influential person in the group on at least one of 22 
possible occasions; (c) sociometrically remembered 
leaders: members designated by their peers at the 
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end of the ninth hour of interaction as having shown 
most leadership; (d) elected leaders: members who 
were elected at least once. 

The 16 Personality Factor test was given to each 
group member before the group meetings. Mean scores 
for leaders and for nonleaders were computed using 
each of these criteria. The significance of the differ- 
ences between the mean score for leaders and non- 
leaders, and for leaders selected by the various crite- 
ria, were tested for each of the 16 personality factors 
By all four criteria leaders were higher than non 
leaders in emotional maturity, dominance, character 
integration, adventurousness, polished fastidiousness, 
and will control and lower on both free and somatic 
anxiety. These differences were significant beyond the 
5% level for all four leadership measures for the will 
control factor, and three of the four criteria for the 
adventurousness and free anxiety factors. Ten differ 
ences were significant at the 1% level on seven factors 
for various criteria. 

In comparing differences between leaders, those 
selected as “problem solvers” were significantly mor 
intelligent, 
nificantly more surgent and tended to be 


while elected leaders were very sig 
more 
gregariously oriented than those selected by other 


devices. 
Stotsky, Bernard A. see Hiler, E. Wesley 


(Human 


Strupp, Hans H., & Hausman, Howard J. 


Factors Operations Research Laboratories, Air 


Research and Development Command) Some 
correlates of group productivity. 
PROBLEM: To investigate the relationships of selected 
group variables to a measure of group productivity 
It was hypothesized that a group is productive to the 
extent that its appointed leader is able to structure 
the behavior and attitudes of his subordinates in ways 
which facilitate the achievement of the group goal 
This work is part of a larger program concerned 
with the productivity of aircraft maintenance crews 
in the U. S. Air Force. 
SUBJECTS: 99 aircraft 
ganized into 9 crews, and their supervisors at Bolling 


maintenance mechanics, or- 
Air Force Base. 

PROCEDURE: Mechanics assigned to the above crews 
completed (a) an inventory of job-related attitudes 
(job satisfaction, crew-chief acceptance, crew morale, 
and fairness of the organization), (b) a sociometric 
questionnaire calling for the nomination or rejection 
of fellow crew members on 12 choice criteria, and (c) 
the California F-Scale. A measure of the Ss’ technical 
competence was obtained independently. Supervisors 
rated the job performance of subordinates. A crite- 
rion of productivity was defined by asking three 
management supervisors to rank-order the crews. 
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RESULTS: Group variables which were found to be 
highly correlated with the criterion of productivity 
included (a) attitudinal measures, such as acceptance 
of the supervisor by subordinates, crew morale, 
mechanics’ perception of crew productivity, and (b) 
sociometric measures indicating attractiveness of crew 
and crew chief to members of the crew as well as to 
nonmembers. A measure of the supervisor’s ability to 
estimate subordinates’ technical competence (“per- 
ceptual objectivity”) also showed significant rela- 
tionships to the criterion and crew variables. F-Scale 
scores were unrelated to any of the variables in- 
vestigated. By-products were (a) several highly 
reliable scales of job-related attitudes and (b) a 
factor analysis of 12 sociometric items, yielding a 
large general and two group factors. 

CONCLUSION: The findings strongly point to the 
supervisor’s role behavior as a crucial factor in the 
productivity of these crews. 


Sulzer, Richard L., & Zener, Karl. (Duke Uni- 
versity) A quantitative analysis of relations 
between stimulus determinants and sensitivity 
of the visual perception of parallelness. 

PROBLEM: This investigation constitutes part of a 
wider quantitative specification of stimulus deter- 
minants of visual spatial relations. The present ex- 
periment attempts determinations of relationships be- 
tween sensitivity of perception of parallelness between 
two lines and the stimulus dimensions of line length, 
distance of line separation, and angular orientation. 

METHOD: Centered in a homogeneous bright circular 

field, 30 in. distant and subtending a 30° visual angle, 

are presented two narrow black lines of equal length. 

By turning a smooth driving disc the subject rotates 

one line around its center to a position of apparent 

parallelness to the other, fixed, line. Settings are 
recorded as angular deviations between objectively 
correct and obtained tilts of the adjustable line. 
Standard deviations of the distributions of 40 ad- 
justments each, obtained under the various stimulus 
conditions, were computed for each of five subjects. 

Combinations of five lengths of line (14 to 2 in.) and 

nine interline distances (45 to 4 in.) were used with 

lines in both vertical and horizontal orientations. 

Intermediate orientations were tested with a middle 

line length and four interline distances. 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION: Variability (SD) of set- 

tings is taken as an inverse estimate of perceptual 

sensitivity. Variability of angular setting is a linear 
function of the square root of interline distance, and 
of reciprocal of line length. Variability is minimal 
with horizontal orientation, next least with vertical, 
and is maximal with oblique orientation. Constant 
errors are less determinate in relation to stimulus 


conditions. 
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The results suggest that systematic determinations 
of the functional relationships between quantifiable 
stimulus conditions and variability of settings with 
a representative sample of simple spatial relationships 
may provide significant data for the analysis of more 
complex perceptual organizations. (Slides) 


Super, Donald E. see Levi, Mario 


Sutter, Everett, L., Kell, Bill L., & McGuire, Car- 
son. (Pilot Training Research Laboratory, 
Goodfellow AFB, San Angelo, and the Univer- 
sity of Texas) Some audio-mirror effects of 
TAT stories upon self-awareness. 

In previous investigations, an audio-mirror effect 
occurred when subjects responded to a self-model 
evoked by playing back previous sequences of behavior 
on a sound recorder. The experiment was designed to 
test the proposition that, if Ss listened to recordings of 
own stories told to ten Murray TAT cards, they 
would perceive and rate themselves more nearly as 
other people would evaluate them. The prediction of 
heightened self-awareness arose out of experiences in 
client-centered counseling where reflection elicited 
client assessments in areas of behavior previously 
denied to awareness. 

The Ss were 30 graduate students, 10 each in 
educational psychology, history, and mathematics to 
represent different degrees of sophistication about 
human behavior. Ten other graduate students in 
educational psychology formed a control group. 

A rating instrument with 20 seven-point scales 
was devised for rapid assessment of personality at- 
tributes relevant to the self-concept in terms familiar 
to all Ss. Experimental Ss rated themselves prior to 
telling stories to ten TAT cards. Then three judges 
independently evaluated every S on the basis of 
recorded responses. Two weeks after the pretest, 
experimental Ss rated themselves again as a posttest 
after listening to playbacks of their own TAT re- 
sponses. Control Ss completed pretests and posttests 
without an intervening audio-mirror experience. 

Discrepancy scores for pretests and posttests of 
each S were secured by comparison with the three 
judges’ ratings. Analysis of variance demonstrated a 
significant difference between pretests and posttests, 
the latter more nearly approximating judges’ assess- 
ments. The mathematics subsample made the largest 
shift and the more sophisticated educational psy- 
chology students the least. No significant differences 
among judges was found. The control group did not 
change from pretest to posttest. 

The experiment indicated that the audio-mirror 
experience could be employed to bring repressed mate- 
rial to conscious awareness, especially with un- 
sophisticated Ss. (Slides) 
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Tait, Arthur T. see Segel, David 


Taylor, Mahlon V., Jr., & Altman, James W. 
(American Institute for Research) Evaluation 
of scientific research through the report. 

PROBLEM: Development of a technique for evaluating 

scientific research through research reports. 

suBJEcTs: For nominating research reports to be 
evaluated: physicists, chemists, and engineers listed 
in American Men of Science and having other spec- 
ified qualifications (N = 149); for evaluating nomi- 
nated reports: graduate physicists, chemists, and en- 

gineers with specified training and experience (N 

= 157). 

PROCEDURE: Each nominator chose one published re- 

port of especially effective research and one of rela- 

tively mediocre research, both in his field of specializa- 
tion. A checklist 
from critical incidents collected in a previous study. 


critical behavior was developed 
Each evaluator used the checklist in evaluating two 
nominated reports in his field of specialization and 
rated each report on a five-point scale. One of the 
reports had been nominated as especially effective and 
one as relatively mediocre, but the evaluator was not 
informed of this. 

RESULTS: For 288 evaluations item validities (phi 
coefficients) against nominators’ judgments ranged 
— .09 to Effective 


behavior items were checked as occurring and being 


from .28 with a median of .07. 


important to the research much more frequently 
(15,679) than the ineffective behavior items (1,684). 
Evaluators’ ratings had a point biserial r of .36 with 
nominators’ judgments (V = 287). Two independent 
sets of ratings for 85 reports had a product-moment 
r of .35 with each other. 
CONCLUSIONS: (a) There is a conspicuous lack of 
agreement among judgments of qualified physical 
scientists on the quality of reported research. (b) 
The critical behavior checklist technique for evaluating 
research through the report appears promising. Fur- 
ther investigation may prove it to be more valid and 
reliable than individual over-all judgments of re- 
search excellence. 

The rating scale and sample items (with obtained 
validities ) will be presented and discussed. 


Teicher, Arthur. (VA Regional Office, Newark, 
and New York University) The effect of elec- 
troconvulsive therapy on the visual perceptual 
reactions of schizophrenic patients. (Sponsor, 
Bernard N. Kalinkowitz) 

PROBLEM: This study was initiated to determine 

whether perceptual changes with regard to emotional 

and nonemotional stimulus words took place during 
and after ECT. 

SUBJECTS: 4 male, schizophrenic veteran groups, 12 
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12 patients with less than six 
treatments, 15 patients with more than six treatments, 


preshock patients, 


17 postshock patients, equated for age, education, 


concomitant psychological therapies, and previous 
shock treatment. 

PROCEDURE: A series of emotional and nonemotional 
words was presented by means of an electronic 
tachistoscope to all Ss. The words were equated for 
size and frequency of use. The S’s perceptual thresh- 
old was predetermined. Starting six graded steps 
of illumination below S’s threshold, each word was 
presented at a given level of illumination. Illumina- 
tion was increased one unit until recognition occurred. 


The 


S’s reaction time was recorded by a chronoscope and 


Exposure was constant at 1/50 of a second. 
voice key. The ¢ test and analysis of variance tech- 
niques were employed to evaluate the differential 
group differences in nine threshold, time, and qualita- 
tive reaction variables. 

RESULTS: The preshock group failed to differentiate 


significantly between emotional and nonemotional 
words. The minimum shock group (under 6 ECT) 
showed a slightly significant differential response in 
threshold and time variables. Nonemotional words 
were recognized in less trials. The maximum shock 
group tended to recognize emotional words in less 
trials. The postshock group showed a marked differ- 
ential response on all variables. The four groups were 
more different than similar to each other on measures 
of threshold and level of activity. 

The sharp differential in the postshock group in 
which nonemotional stimuli are recognized at sig- 
nificantly lower thresholds suggests that the post- 
shock group uses mechanisms of repression with emo- 
tional stimuli. The leveling of distinctions between 
emotional and nonemotional stimuli in the preshock 
group suggests a systematic disturbance in the use 


of repression. 


Teichner, Warren H., & Wehrkamp, Robert F. 
(QM Climatic Research Laboratory) Visual- 
motor performance as a function of short- 
duration ambient temperature. 

PROBLEM: To determine experimentally whether low 

ambient temperatures produce decrements in psy- 

chomotor performance and if so whether the amount 
of decrement is similar to that shown to be produced 
by high ambient temperatures. 

suBJECTS: 23 soldiers having no previous experience 

with psychomotor experimentation. 

PROCEDURE: Each S, lightly clad, sat quietly in a 

constant temperature chamber for 20 min. prior to 

being tested. He was then given 15 trials on the 
rotor-pursuit, each lasting 20 sec. with an interval 
of 10 sec. between trials. This procedure was re- 


peated once daily for five successive days. Ss were 
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assigned randomly to temperature conditions of 55°, 
70°, 85°, or 100° F. 

RESULTS: Variance-analysis procedures showed highly 
significant decrements in time on target scores for 
temperatures higher and lower than an optimum of 
70° F. Plots of time on target vs. temperature in- 
dicate that performance falls off faster in the cold 
than in the heat. These results were found to be 
consistent over all stages of practice, no interactions 
of the temperature effect with either number of days 
of practice or with portion of the daily practice period 
being obtained. 

CONCLUSIONS: It is concluded that some complex 
quantitative relationship exists between rotor-pursuit 
performance and ambient temperature, but that it is 
possible to express this as two separate relationships, 
one for the cold and one for the heat. (Slides ) 


Teuber, Hans-Lukas, & Mishkin, Mortimer. (New 
York University, Bellevue Medical Center) 
Judgment of visual vertical after frontal lobe 
injury. 

PROBLEM: In searching for behavioral deficits char- 

acteristic of frontal lobe damage, we asked men with 

frontal lesions to judge the visual vertical under vari- 
ous conditions of body tilt (Aubert’s experiment). 

We assumed that this task which involves both visual 

and postural orientation might disclose greater and 

more specific deficits than those revealed in previous 
work (employing essentially unimodal tasks). 
suBJects: 20 men with penetrating gunshot wounds 
of anterior third of brain (“frontal”); 20 with 
penetrations of posterior third; 20 controls with 
peripheral nerve wounds. All 60 were injured in ac- 
tion 7-10 years before testing. 

PROCEDURES: In the main experiment (Aubert), S 

viewed a luminous line, in his fronto-parallel plane, 

in a dark room. The E set the line alternately 28° 
to left and right of true vertical and S adjusted the 
line to his subjective vertical. Six judgments were 
obtained with S erect in a tilting chair; six with 
chair inclined 28° to left; six with chair 28° to right. 

In supplementary experiments, the same Ss performed 

a “visual” and a “postural” task: (a) with body erect 

they set a black thread to vertical, against an obliquely 

striped field; (b) with eyes blindfolded, they brought 
themselves in the chair up to subjective vertical, after 
varying periods of prolonged tilt. 

RESULTS: In the Aubert experiment, all groups tended 

to set the line to right of true vertical with body tilts 

to left, and conversely. The “frontal” group made 
significantly larger errors than posterior and control 
groups, who did not differ significantly from each 
other. No group differences appeared when S’s body 
was erect. The supplementary experiments failed 
to yield differential results. An abnormal performance 
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of the “frontal” group was thus elicited only in the 
situation which involved both visual and postural 
orientation. (Slides) 


Thaler, Margaret B., & Frost, Laurence L. ( Divi- 
sion of Psychosomatic Medicine, University of 
Colorado School of Medicine) Physiological 
and psychological correlates of aging. 

One hundred patients, ranging in age from 60 to 
101 years with a mean age of 73 years and meeting 
a pre-established criterion of normalcy, were selected 
from a group of patients being studied under a 
USPHS grant to determine the physiological and 
psychological aspects of aging. Each S was given the 
following: a physical and neurological examination, 
a mental status examination, a medical history, 
laboratory studies including complete blood counts, 
differential, nonprotein nitrogen, and urinalysis, an 
electroencephalogram, a determination of CFF. A 
social history was obtained, and the following psy- 
chological tests were administered: the Rorschach, 
the Vocabulary, Information, Block Design and Digit 
Symbol Subtests of the Wechsler-Bellevue, Form I, 
the Weigl Color-Form Sorting test, and the Succes- 
sive Eights. 

Normative values were established for the objec- 
tive psychometrics, i.e., the Wechsler, Weigl, and 
Successive Eights. These data were correlated with 
the Gibbs classification of the electroencephalogram of 
each §. The five major scoring dimensions of the 
Rorschach likewise were correlated with the same 
electroencephalographic classifications. 

Conclusions indicate that severe diffuse EEG dis- 
turbances are incompatible with facility in communica- 
tion, abstractness, and clarity of perception. Focal 
changes are frequent in the aged and are not indica- 
tive of psychological decrement. Normal EEG records 
are not indicative of normal central nervous system 
functioning hence do not preclude psychological defi- 
cit. (Slides ) 


Thompson, Clare W., & MacDonald, Martha W. 
(VA Hospital, Palo Alto, California) Per- 
sonality characteristics of residents in psychia- 
try. (Sponsor, Clare W. Thompson) 

This paper will report the results of the first step 
of a twofold project. This first step consists of de- 
termining whether or not residents in psychiatry 
show unique personality characteristics. Step two 
will consist of the attempt to relate these personality 
characteristics to proficiency in psychiatry. 

The experimental sample collected for the purpose 
of this study consisted of 60 residents in psychiatry. 
This includes all male psychiatrists in residency 
training and all applicants who were seriously con- 
sidered for residencies at a large teaching hospital] 
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during a five-year period. The control groups con- 
sisted of (a) 100 randomly selected normal Ss as 
reported in the literature by Cass and McReynolds 
and (6) 60 fourth-year medical students as reported 
in the literature by Molish, Molish, and Thomas. 
Personality characteristics were evaluated by means 
of the Rorschach test. Intergroup comparisons were 
made for each of the conventional Rorschach variables, 
both with regard to their absolute number and with 
regard to their percentages. Various intragroup com- 
parisons were also made for the experimental sample 
further to clarify the intergroup differences found. 
On the basis of accepted methods of Rorschach in- 
terpretation, tentative statements are made about the 
personality of the “typical” psychiatric resident and 
of the extent of variability of personality patterns 
among residents. 

This first step has indicated that personality char- 
acteristics can be identified sufficiently well to justify 
the further step of relating these to proficiency in 
psychiatry. The group of psychiatric residents in 
general resembles the group of medical students more 
than the group of randomly selected normals, espe- 
cially in general productivity and in responsiveness 
to particular blot areas. Certain differences between 
the psychiatric residents and the medical students 
seem to be related to their choice of psychiatry as a 
specialty. 


Thorndike, Robert L., see Hagen, Elizabeth P. 


Thorndike, Robert L., & Hagen, Elizabeth P. 
(Teachers College, Columbia University) Il- 
literates in the Navy in World War II. 

Under ONR Contract No. Nonr-644(00), a study 
has illiterates 
performed in Navy duty assignments during World 


been made to determine how well 
War IT, the kinds of assignments in which they were 
successful, and the factors in their background useful 
as indicators of probable success. 

Three groups of men were used in the study: (a) 
1,026 white males given special literacy training at 
Camp Peary, Virginia, (b) 1,021 control cases enter- 
ing the Navy at the same time and from the same 
places as the illiterates, and (c) 999 men of marginal 
ability who received no special literacy training. 

The basic data were obtained from personal and 
medical records from the files of the Naval Records 
Management Center. 

When background factors and test scores are studied 
in relation to the illiterates’ ability to complete suc- 
cessfully the program of training at Camp Peary, it 
is found that a substantial prediction can be achieved 
from a number of measures of educational background, 


civilian occupational experience, literacy, and non- 
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verbal intelligence. These same factors predict success 
in subsequent Navy assignments, though much less 
effectively. The multiple correlation of these variables 
with ability to complete the special training program 
was .68 and with success in duty assignment, .35. 
Comparison of the illiterates with the other groups 
on their effectiveness in duty assignments brought 
out a number of differences. The tended 
to receive lower proficiency ratings, fewer promo- 


illiterates 


tions, and more disciplinary actions than the con- 
trols. They were somewhat more likely to receive a 
medical discharge or an other than honorable type of 
discharge, to incur a venereal infection, or to make a 
Veterans Administration disability claim. However, 
in hospitalization, amount of overseas or sea duty, 
total length of service, and longest and average tour 
of duty, there was very little difference among the 
three groups. 


Tiffin, Joseph see Winick, Darvin 


Treat, Wolcott C. (San Diego State College) The 
motivational effect of an ascending grading 


scale. 
PROBLEM: The incentive value of any particular grad- 
ing scale, while often discussed anecdotally, has 


lacked experimental evidence. Assuming motivation 
to be inferred from superior achievement when extra- 
motivational factors are reasonably controlled, this 
study tested the hypothesis that an ascending grading 


scale, from which failing grades are gradually 
eliminated, generates greater motivation than a fixed, 
normal curve grading scale. 

suBJECTS: 118 undergraduates comprising, in Exp. I, 
58 in two sections of general psychology (29 in con- 
trol section matched with 29 in experimental section ) 
and, in Exp. II, 60 in two sections of applied psy- 
chology (30 in experimental section matched with 30 
in control section ). 

PROCEDURE: Matching was for score on first test, sex, 
color, age, and scholastic aptitude. In Exp. I (con- 
trol-experimental instructional sequence) 14 weekly 
20-item tests were administered. In Exp. II (experi- 
mental-control instructional sequence) 7 bi-weekly 
25-item tests were administered. Tests were returned 
to control sections graded by an unvarying normal 
curve scale and to experimental sections graded by 
an ascending scale from which failing grades were 
gradually eliminated. Criterion of 


each experiment was a 200-item final examination 


achievement in 


appropriate to course content. 

RESULTS: Achievement of experimental sections was 
superior to that of control sections. The ¢ ratio of 
the mean difference in Exp. I was 4.802; in Exp. II, 
3.953. In both cases the .001 level of confidence was 
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exceeded. In the succession of tests cumulative dif- 
ferences showed increasing significance. In both 
experimental sections, those lowest in rank on the 
first test improved at the largest rate. 

CONCLUSIONS: Grading students by the normal curve 
encourages both persistence in success and _ per- 
sistence in failure. An ascending grading scale in- 
creases student motivation largely by reducing frustra- 
tion. (Slides ) 


Tucker, Ledyard R. (Princeton University) An 
objective determination of simple structure in 
factor analysis. 

This research was supported by the Office of Naval 
Research, United States Navy, under Contract No. 
N6onr-270-20 with Princeton University. 

The determination of a simple structure in factor 
analysis by the present approach involves finding a 
number of “linear constellations.” Definition of each 
such linear constellation involves a subset of variables 
whose common factor vectors are located approxi- 
mately in a linear space of lower dimensionality than 
that of the common factor space for the entire bat- 
tery of variables. A coordinate hyperplane of a 
simple structure solution is the space of a linear 
constellation with dimensionality one less than the 
dimensionality of the common factor space. The 
normal to this hyperplane is the smallest principal 
axis of the subset of variables constituting the linear 
constellation. 

In the procedure for finding a linear constellation 
with dimensionality one less than the dimensionality 
of the common factor space, a successive approxima- 
tion method is used involving trial subsets of variables. 
Each cycle in this procedure involves the following 
steps. (a) Start with a trial subset of variables. An 
initial subset may be taken as variables which cor- 
relate low with some given variable. The trial sub- 
sets for a second cycle and subsequent cycles are 
given by the preceding cycle of computations. (0b) 
Find the two smallest principal axes of the trial sub- 
set of variables. (c) Scan the space of the two smallest 
principal axes by a routine computing procedure for 
the location of a radial band of specified width which 
contains the greatest number of variables. (d) List the 
variables in the band located in step c as the next trial 
subset and initiate a new cycle with step a. 

When the subset of variables does not change, the 
linear constellation has been found and the smallest 
principal axis is the normal to the simple structure 
hyperplane. 

The procedure has been tried on several factorial 
studies reported in the literature. Results obtained 
will be presented. (Slides ) 


Tuckman, Jacob see Aikman, Louis 
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Tuckman, Jacob, & Lorge, Irving. (7 eachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University) ‘When does old age 
begin and a worker become old? 

SUBJECTS: Four groups differing in age, educational 
background, occupation, and socioeconomic status: 
(a) 50 undergraduate students, (b) 304 graduate 
students, (c) 50 middle-age nonprofessional workers 
and their wives (parents of the undergraduate stu- 
dents), average age of 50 years, and (d) 88 older age 
retired individuals, average age of 75 years, residing 
in their own homes or in an institution for the aged. 
PROCEDURE: Two questions, “In your opinion when 
does old age begin” and “In your opinion when is a 
worker old,” were included, ostensibly as part of the 
identifying information about the respondent, in two 
questionnaires designed to measure attitudes toward 
old people and toward the older worker, respectively. 
RESULTS: The findings indicate that 100% of under- 
graduate students and 95% of middle-age respondents, 
but that only slightly more than 50% of graduate 
students and older age respondents believe old age to 
begin and a worker to become old at a specific 
chronological age, generally 60 or 65 years. For each 
of the four groups, as the age of the respondent in- 
creases, there is a tendency for the age specified to be 
set higher. 

For respondents who use criteria of aging other 
than that of chronological age, graduate students be- 
lieve that the type of work plays an important part 
in determining when a worker becomes old while 
older age respondents deny that old age ever begins or 
that a worker ever becomes old. 

CONCLUSIONS: The tendency to consider old age to 

begin or a worker to become old at a specified 

chronological age is probably a reflection of current 
practice in business and industry to retire women at 
age 60 and men at age 65. (Slides) 


Tye, V. M. see Kaplan, Harry, and Parrish, J. A. 


Tyler, Leona E. (University of Oregon) Changes 
in children’s scores on Primary Mental Abili- 
ties Tests over a three-year period. 

The question with which this study was concerned 
is as follows: Are patterns of primary mental abilities 
identified in the same Ss by means of equivalent tests 
at the first and fourth grade levels similar enough so 
that prediction of the later from the earlier scores is 
feasible ? 

Eighty-three first grade children took the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests, Age 5-7, during the 
school years 1946-47 and 1947-48, and the SRA 
Primary Mental Abilities Tests, Age 7-11, when they 
were in fourth grade three years later. While total 
IQ’s correlated to the extent of .70, IQ’s for the 
separate abilities gave considerably lower correla- 
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tions ranging from .42 to .53. IQ’s on the separate 
fourth grade tests could have been predicted at least 
as accurately from the “Total” first grade score as 
from the equivalent part scores, since the correlations 
with “Total 1Q” ranged from .41 to .62. The distribu- 
tions of actual changes in IQ showed sizable means 


and standard deviations indicating that a considerable 
amount of change in individual cases is to be ex- 
pected. A chi-square analysis of patterns of high, 
average, and low scores showed no significant con- 
sistency in such patterns for individuals over the 
three-year period. The obvious conclusion is that 
judgments of young children on the basis of primary 
mental abilities tests should be made with extreme 
caution. 


Ullmann, Leonard see McFarland, Robert L. 
Vasilas, James N. sce Fitzpatrick, Robert 
Veroff, Joseph see Atkinson, John W. 
Voiers, William D. 


search 


(Combat Crew Training Re- 

HRRC, Randolph AFB) 
Relationships between individual proficiency 
and simulated radar bombing effectiveness. 

PROBLEM: Previous attempts to predict bombing re- 


Laboratory, 


sults from independent measures of crew member pro- 
ficiency have in general had little success. The present 
study was designed to investigate the relationships 
between the 


members 


bombing results and individual pro- 


ficiencies of circum- 
stances permitting evaluation of the interactions among 


the proficiencies involved. 


bomb-team under 


SUBJECTS: The bomb-team members (aircraft com- 
mander, navigator, bombardier, and radar observer ) 
of 176 B-29 which received combat 
training at Randolph AFB during 1952-1953. 


PROCEDURE: Analyses of variance 


crews crew 
(factorial design ) 
were conducted. The main effects were Ground School 
Grades of the 
dependent successively 
Radar-Bombing Circular error, 


and the 
Simulated- 
Range error, and 


four bomb-team members 


variables were 
Deflection error. 

RESULTS: In all three analyses the radar observer and 
aircraft commander by radar observer interactions 
were the most pronounced with the exception of; the 
AC-N-B-Obs. the case of deflection 
error. Within-group product moment r’s were com- 
puted to provide more precise evaluation of the inter- 
actions. The latter procedure revealed that where 


interaction in 


the radar observer’s ground school grade is high the 
correlation between the AC’s ground school grade and 
bombing errors is extremely high and significant, but 
that where the radar observer’s grade is low, the AC’s 
grade and bombing results are negligibly correlated. 
The correlation between the radar observer’s ground 
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school grade and bombing results was in turn found 
to be conditioned upon the AC’s proficiency and to 
vary from negligible to high and significant as a 
function of the AC’s ground school grade. 
CONCLUSION: The results indicate that bombing per- 
formance can be predicted with considerable accuracy 
if provision is made for interactions among the in- 
dividual proficiencies of appropriate crew members. 
They also indicate that ground school grades possess 
a certain degree of validity not heretofore evident. 
(Slides ) 


Waites, J. Arthur. (VA Hospital, Perry Point, 
Maryland) The assessment of techniques for 
estimating the behavioral adjustment of 
chronic neuropsychiatric patients. 

PROBLEM: To assess the validity of certain techniques 
for estimating behavioral adjustment of chronic 
neuropsychiatric patients. Adjustment is defined in 
terms of extant behavior rather than in terms of 
such variables as intelligence, character traits, com- 
plex abilities, and psychodynamics 

suBJECTS: 240 poorly adjusted patients requiring the 

close supervision of three locked buildings and 80 

better adjusted building 


patients in an unlocked 


Mean age of all patients was 57.5 years; mean length 
of hospitalization 17.5 years. These patients were all 
part of a pilot study at the Perry Point VA Hospital 
investigating treatment programs for chronic neuro- 
psychiatric patients. 

PROCEDURES: Open and closed building groups estab- 


lished validity criteria for the measures used. Meas- 
ures included: Hospital Adjustment Scale, Multi- 
Dimensional Patient Rating Scale, Ward Behavior 


Check List, Patient Attitude Scale, Ward Behavior 
Form of Northport Record, and ten perceptual-motor 
tasks. Twenty-two psychologists and 14 psychiatric 
aides participated. Rationale for including each pro- 
cedure will be discussed. 

RESULTS : Five of the six procedures differentiated the 
closed from open wards very significantly. Intercor- 
relations of the measures ranged from + .23 to + .57. 
DISCUSSION : Discussion of the results will be in terms 
of the usefulness of these techniques for establishing 
criteria of adjustment for use in treatment studies. 
CONCLUSION: The findings permit the conclusion that 
diverse techniques for estimating behavioral adjust- 
ment differentiate chronic patients poorly adjusted to 
the hospital from those well adjusted. 


Wallach, Hans see Austin, Pauline 


Walsh, M. Kershaw, Laux, Elizabeth Kent, Hud- 
son, Herschel, & Yates, Lawrence. (l/niver- 
sity of South Carolina) The perception of 
movement and posture using ambiguous draw- 
ings of the human figure. 
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PROBLEM: To analyze the factors of kinesthetic figure 
perception and their relation to differences of age, 
sex, culture, and personality. 

suBJects: 120 white college students, 76 white high 
school pupils, 56 urban Negro high school pupils, 58 
rural Negro high school pupils, all groups evenly 
divided as to sex. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were presented with a series of 
simplified drawings of the human figure selected for 
their capacity to elicit percepts of radically different 
kinesthetic content, there being no background cues 
to affect the interpretation. Stimuli were shown by 
slide projector in a group situation. Each S was 
asked to write a short statement for each picture, 
describing the posture or activity perceived. 

RESULTS: In the college group, scores for Flexor 
were higher for female than for male Ss. When 
combined with other kinesthetic factors, Vigorous, 
Mild, and Extensor, a score was obtained which was 
negatively correlated with the Guilford-Martin 
GAMIN measure of masculinity, r being .50. The 
most striking population difference was obtained for 
the factor Tension, which was scored for responses 
involving strong muscular effort but little or no move- 
ment, such as “pushing against a jammed door.” 
Scores for this factor were highest in the white col- 
lege group, next highest in the white high school 
group, scores for both Negro groups being very much 
lower, with the rural lower than the urban. The only 
factor found related to intelligence was the com- 
plexity of the response, this relation being very slight. 
Responses of the urban group were also slightly more 
complex than those of the rural. 

CONCLUSIONS: Rorschach hypotheses concerning kin- 
esthetic types are partly supported. Kinesthetic cogni- 
tion differences found to be related to sex, age, and 
cultural assimilation strongly indicate the presence of 
projection. It is suggested that greater urbanization 
produces more stress and frustrated effort, which are 
reflected in increased Tension scores. 


Wapner, Seymour, & Werner, Heinz. (Clark Uni- 
versity) Effect of meaning-induced sets on 
the position of the apparent median plane. 

PROBLEM: The experiment tested the hypothesis that 

opposite directional dynamics induced in a test figure 

by different meaning-sets have organismic effects re- 
flected in opposite shifts of the position of the ap- 
parent median plane. 

suBJEcTS : 40 men and 40 women. 

PROCEDURE: An ambiguous stimulus pattern seen, ac- 

cording to instructions, either as the silhouette of 

two flying birds or two flying airplanes was used in 
two positions: test figure No. 1—birds flying right 

(or planes flying left); and test figure No. 2—birds 

flying left (or planes flying right). 
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The test figures were presented as luminous 
silhouettes in the dark. The center of the pattern was 
initially placed in the objective median plane. The S$ 
had to indicate to E how to move the test pattern so 
that its center appeared “straight-ahead.” 

Each test figure (No. 1, No. 2) was adjusted to 
the straight-ahead under one of two instructional sets : 
Half of Ss were told that the test figure was the 
picture of two birds flying one behind the other (bird 
set) ; the other half were told that the test figure was 
the picture of two airplanes (plane set). 

Thus test figure No. 1 when conceived of as two 

birds had a directional dynamics to the right and 
when conceived of as two planes had a directional 
dynamics to the left. Conversely, stimulus pattern 
No. 2 with “bird set” had a directional dynamics to 
the left, and with “plane set’ had a directional 
dynamics to the right. The sequence of test patterns 
was controlled. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: According to the hy- 
pothesis, test figure No. 1 should be adjusted to the 
right of test figure No. 2 in proportionately more Ss 
of the plane-set group, and proportionately fewer Ss 
of the bird-set group. Chi square was significant in 
the expected direction. Thus there was confirmation 
of the hypothesis that opposite directional dynamics 
induced by different meaning-sets have organismic 
effects reflected in opposite shifts of the position of 
the apparent median plane. 

The findings are interpreted in terms of sensory- 
tonic field theory of perception. (Slides) 


Watkins, R. W. see McIntyre, C. J. 


Watson, Jeanne. (University of Michigan) The 
application of psychoanalytic measures of per- 
sonality to the study of social behavior. 
(Sponsor, Ronald Lippitt) 

PROBLEM: To devise a set of categories for describ- 

ing personality which would be based upon the depth 

factors central to psychoanalytic theory, but which 
would still generate specific and testable hypotheses 
about social behavior. 

SUBJECTS AND PROCEDURE: The research was con- 

ducted during the summers of 1950 and 1952 at the 

National Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 

ment, with samples of adults totaling 101 and 77 

respectively. Data obtained in 1950 covered ideology 

and values; reactions to the training program; and 
the behavior of the individual in the group, as per- 
ceived by self and others. Personality scores were ob- 
tained from the Blacky Pictures, and personality 
categories based upon these scores constituted the 
independent variables to be related to all other data. 

In 1952 personality scores were obtained from a 
modified version of the Krout Personal Preference 
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which were introduced to maximize comparability 
with the Blacky Pictures. Individuals were categorized 
in the same way as before, and an effort was made 
to test and expand the previous findings on relation- 
ships between personality and social behavior. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Use of the entire pattern 
of personality scores as a basis for classifying in- 
dividuals proved successful. Persons were classified 
first in terms of toward the 
world: oral dependent, oral hostile, anal hostile, or 
anal compulsive. A 


dominant orientation 


distinction made 
within each of the hostile divisions, and among the 


further was 
persons still unclassified, to specify narcissistic over- 
valuation of self, anxious undervaluation of self, both 
of these, or neither of these. 

Each of the resulting 14 personality categories 
showed characteristic behavioral tendencies, con- 
sistent with psychoanalytic theory and appearing in 
both studies. Statistically relationships 


were established between personality and such vari- 


significant 


ables as rigidity, generalized attitudes of rejection or 
overacceptance, initiative or dependence in social be- 
havior, emotional involvement in or withdrawal from 
group activities, and self-esteem. ( Slides) 


Watts, James W. see Robinson, Mary Frances 
Webb, I. B. see Senders, J. W. 
Wehrkamp, Robert F. see Teichner, Warren H. 


Weiner, BlumaB. (Wayne County Training School, 
Northville, Michigan) A report on the final 
academic achievement of thirty-six mentally 
handicapped boys who had been enrolled in a 
prolonged pre-academic program. 

This investigation is concerned with the rate of 
academic learning of a group of mentally handicapped 
boys who were transferred from a preparatory pro- 
gram to the institution’s general school program after 
a period of more than two years in which formal 
instruction in reading and arithmetic had been dis- 
continued. The special curriculum for these children 
emphasized socialization, language and concept de- 
velopment, arts and crafts experiences, and play and 
recreation activities. The children in the experi- 
mental group entered the institution at a mean age 
of nine years and eight months and were enrolled in 
the pre-academic program. They were transferred to 
the general school program during a six-year period, 
at a mean age of eleven years, with a mean academic 
achievement level at the fourth month of the first 
grade. 

A comparison group of 31 boys was assembled 
from the children who had entered the general school 
program directly from the community during the 
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same six-year period. This group was comparable in 
age and intelligence quotient scores, but had already 
attained a mean academic achievement level at the 
fifth month of the second grade. The difference be- 
the the the 
time of entrance to the general program was sig- 
nificant beyond the 1% level. 


tween achievement of two groups at 


The groups were not differentiated in the general 
instruction The 


final academic achievement scores were obtained at a 


and achievement testing programs. 


mean age of 15 years and 6 months for the experi- 
the 
comparison group. The mean final achievement scores 
were at the fourth month of the fourth grade for the 


mental group and 15 years and 7 months for 


experimental group and the sixth month of the fourth 
grade for the comparison group. The difference was 
not statistically significant. 

It appears that the experimental 
penalized by participation in the 


group was not 
pre-academic pro- 
gram in so far as final achievement scores are con- 


cerned, but literally made up for “lost” time. 


Weinstein, Sidney. (New \ork University, Bellevue 
Medical Center) Time-error for tactual size 
judgments after brain injury. 

PROBLEM: Although time-error has been considered a 

clue to cerebral functioning, it has rarely been studied 

in Ss with injuries to cerebral sensory systems. | 
previously reported marked increase in negative time- 
error for weight judgments in men with somato- 
sensory deficit after brain injury. The present ex 
periment explores time-error function for size judg 


ments after cerebral lesions, in contrast to normal 


performance, and to performance after peripheral 
nerve injury. 
SUBJECTS: 4 


groups of 15 subjects each were em- 


ployed. They were veterans with (a) traumatic brain 


injury and consequent somatosensory deficit; (0b) 
traumatic brain injury but without somatosensory 
deficit; (c) peripheral nerve lesion to the arm; 


(d) peripheral nerve injury to the leg. 

PROCEDURE: A set of four electronic timers controlled 
successive placing of two stimulus objects on the 
subject’s palms. The stimuli were metal discs of 
equal size and weight. Four conditions of testing 
were employed: unilateral on left hand, unilateral on 
right hand, bilateral with standard on left, bilateral 
with standard on right. All judgments were made 
with reference to the comparison stimulus, which fol- 
lowed the standard after each of five interpolated 
intervals, viz., 0.1, 1, 2, 3, and 5 seconds. Intervals 
and conditions were randomized by means of latin 
squares. 

RESULTS: Negative time-errors for size judgments 
prevailed for all groups under all conditions, and for 
all intervals. The magnitude of errors increased with 
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increasing time-intervals. All these results are similar 
to those reported earlier for weight judgments. 

The group with brain injury and somatosensory 
deficit showed significantly greater negative time- 
errors on bilateral testing. All other groups showed 
significantly greater time-errors on unilateral testing. 

Analysis by symptoms thus revealed significant 
group differences ; analysis by locus of lesion did not. 
CONCLUSIONS: These findings suggest that one aspect 
of altered somatosensory functioning after cerebral 
lesions might be an abnormal interaction of stimuli 
different body parts. 


impinging successively on 


(Slides ) 


Weiskrantz, Lawrence. (Harvard University and 
Department of Neurophysiology, Institute of 
Living) Behavioral changes associated with 
ablation of the amygdala. (Sponsor, Karl H. 
Pribram ) 

PROBLEM: Damage to the amygdaloid complex in 

monkeys has produced gross behavioral alterations 

described as “increased tameness,” “loss of fear.” 

The present study attempted to relate these changes to 

alterations in avoidance behavior-in situations which 

permit rigorous control and systematic analysis. 

SUBJECTS: 17 immature rhesus monkeys. 

PROCEDURE: Each animal received one of three lesions : 

AM—bilateral resection of amygdaloid complex ; T— 

bilateral resection of temporal neocortex adjacent to 

amygdala; S—hilateral sham operation, with steps 
identical to AM or T, but without resection of tissue. 

T- and S-operates served as controls. 

A modified two-compartment shuttle box was em- 

ployed. The conditioned aversive stimulus was an 
abrupt change in intensity of illumination. The fol- 
lowing postoperative relationships were studied: (a) 
Acquisition of avoidance behavior with man as aver- 
sive stimulus, (6) with electric shock as aversive 
stimulus; (c) Extinction of avoidance behavior which 
had been preoperatively established, (d) postopera- 
tively established, with electric shock as aversive 
stimulus. 
RESULTS: (a) AM-operates, in contrast to both con- 
trol groups, failed to acquire avoidance behavior 
with respect to man, whereas (b) their rate of acquisi- 
tion to shock was only slightly lower than that of 
controls. (c) The AM-operates’ rate of extinction 
of preoperatively-established avoidance was much 
more rapid than that of controls, but (d) there were 
no intergroup differences in extinction of postopera- 
tively-established avoidance. 

CONCLUSIONS: Alterations described as “increased 

tameness” observed grossly in monkeys following 

amygdaloidectomy appear to be related to postopera- 
tive alterations in experimentally-produced avoidance 
behavior. Assuming that, to the laboratory animal, 
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man is a conditioned aversive stimulus, one possible 
explanation of the AM-operates’ nonavoidance of 
man is suggested by the finding that there is rapid 
postoperative extinction of preoperatively-acquired 
avoidance behavior. Of all the relationships in- 
vestigated, this one appeared to undergo the most 
marked change. (Slides) 


Weiss, Robert S. (Survey Research Center, Univer- 
sity of Michigan) An application of graph 
theoretical concepts to the analysis of socio- 
metric information. (Sponsor, Robert Kahn) 

PROBLEM: Existing techniques for the detection of 
subgroups or cliques in groups which have responded 
to sociometric questions are based on definitions of 
subgroups which lack theoretical relevance. They 
emphasize the internal characteristics of the sub- 
groups rather than the relationship of the subgroup 
to the group as a whole. The problem is to mathe- 
matically characterize subgroups whose social psy- 
chological characteristic is differentiation from other 
subgroups, and to develop a technique for their isola- 
tion. 
suBJEcTSs: Members of a government organization. 
The sociometric information consisted of reports of 
work-relevant contacts. Respondents had been asked 
to list all members of the organization with whom 
they had worked closely in the past few months. 
PROCEDURE: The concepts of articulation point and 
of bridge were adopted from graph theory. An 
articulation point is defined in graph theory as a 
point whose removal leaves unconnected graphs. In 
the social psychological universe of discourse the 
articulation point may be seen as an individual who 
has contacts in many different subgroups. A bridge 
is a line connecting two otherwise separable graphs. 
The social psychological analogue here is a contact 
between individuals who are members of different 
subgroups. 
RESULTS: A method was developed for the identifica- 
tion of subgroups, articulation points, and bridges. 
The social psychological interpretations of the graph 
theoretical concepts were justified through examina- 
tion of interview protocols. The articulation point, 
interpreted as a position in contact with many sub- 
groups, would seem to offer a strategic position for 
the discharge of integrative function within the or- 
ganization. The bridge, interpreted as a contact be- 
tween members of separate subgroups, would seem 
not to indicate such function. Interview protocols of 
individuals in articulation positions revealed a sensi- 
tivity to a general expectation that they perform in- 
tegrative and coordinative activities as parts of their 
job. This was not true of individuals involved in 
bridges. (Slides) 
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Weltz, Paula see Fox, David, and Lorge, Irving 
Werner, Heinz see \WWapner, Seymour 


West, Leonard J. (6563rd Research and Develop- 
ment Group, Technical Training Research Lab- 
oratory, HRRC, Chanute AFB) The effect of 
a speed-set on the acquisition of accuracy in 
a complex motor skill. (Sponsor, Robert G. 
Demaree ) 

This investigation dealt with the effect of a speed- 
set on the acquisition of accuracy in elementary type- 
writing in which practice was in short spurts not 
exceeding 60 seconds, on materials graded in length, 
totaling 200 minutes spread over 25 school days. One 
hundred secondary school students (5 classes, 20 
students 


practice to type at their absolute maximum rates, ut- 


each) were urged in 80% of their daily 
terly heedless of accuracy. For the final 20% of each 
day’s practice learners were asked to strive primarily 
for perfect accuracy, rather than speed. To facilitate 
the achievement of the perfect-accuracy goal, learners 
were told to drop back to a shorter sentence or para- 
graph which had already been satisfactorily completed 
during the earlier speeded part of each day’s work. 
An opposed control group of 100 students devoted 
100% of their practice toward perfect accuracy as a 
primary goal. 

Examination of papers of all students for every 
fifth day revealed only very occasional success on the 
part of very few of the Ss in transcending the set for 
speed, in achieving the perfect accuracy imposed as 
a goal. Further, the small percentage of successful stu- 
dents became steadily even smaller during the course 
of the experiment. The control group of 100 students, 
all of whose practice was oriented toward accuracy, 
was regularly and almost uniformly successful in 
meeting perfect-accuracy goals. 

Other experiments with less extreme stresses on 
speed and accuracy, with different amounts and dis- 
tributions of practice time under each stress, have 
generally shown very small negative transfer. The 
findings of this experiment, indicating very high 
negative transfer, conflict with those of other experi- 
ments and intimate that the effect of a speed set on 
the acquisition of accuracy may depend, in part, on 
the degree of stress on each factor and on the amount 
and distribution of practice time with each factor. 


Whalley, Sherman L. (VA Mental Hygiene Clinic, 
Pass-a-Grille, Florida) A comparison of the 
psychological maturity of institutionalized and 
noninstitutionalized male senescents. 

PROBLEM: To investigate in senescent individuals the 

relationship of dependency status to psychological 

maturity by a comparison of a group of institu- 
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tionalized males to a similar noninstitutionalized 
group. 

SUBJECTS: 80 senescent male veterans living in the 
St. Petersburg, Florida area were selected. Forty of 
the Ss were residents of a domiciliary operated by 
the Veterans Administration, while the remaining 40 
were noninstitutionalized and financially independent. 
The age range of the 40 institutionalized Ss was from 
60 to 79 years, 20 being in the seventh decade and 
20 in the eighth The 
group of Ss had the same distribution according to 
age. All Ss were white, English-speaking, native to 
the United States, with at least four years of school 


decade. noninstitutionalized 


ing and a minimum M.A. of 12 years. 
PROCEDURE: The test 
Dennis’ standardization of Piaget’s test of animistic 


Rorschach and Russell and 
thinking were administered individually to each S. 
Four specific null hypotheses were tested. They in- 
volved a comparison of the domiciliary and non- 
domiciliary groups on the basis of (a) the Davidson 
Rorschach adjustment score, (b) degree of animistic 
thinking, (c) the W/M ratio of the Rorschach, and 
(d) the directional vs. 


responses on the Rorschach test. 


ambiguous ratio of the M 


RESULTS: Analysis of the results revealed that none of 
the four null hypotheses had been disproved. Ex- 
homo- 


ploratory investigation revealed an amazing 


geneity among Ss in regard to the individual 
Rorschach variables. In addition, the groups of Ss 


could not be differentiated by means of more molar 
Rorschach shock, 
toward males, and hostility toward females 


concepts such as sex hostility 
CONCLUSION: There appears to be little or no differ- 
ence in psychological maturity between the institu- 
and noninstitutional variation in en- 


tional groups, 


vironmental stress probably accounting for the 


difference in dependency status. 


Wheeler, John I., Jr. (./. D. Anderson Hospital for 
Cancer Research, University of Texas), & Cald- 
well, Bettye McDonald (School of Medicine, 
Washington University, St. Louis) A psycho- 
logical evaluation of women with cancer of 
the breast and of the cervix. 

Psychological investigation in the field of cancer 
research is a new development. Since beginning re- 
search in a new area must be especially rigorous, the 
study of Tarlau and Smalheiser (Psychosom. Med., 
1951, 13, 117-121) reporting marked differences be- 
tween personality characteristics of women with 
the cervix was 
repeated with added refinements. That there are no 
psychological differences between women with cancer 


cancer of the breast and cancer of 


of the breast, cancer of the cervix of the uterus, and 
women without a 
hypothesis tested. 


malignant condition was the 
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Three groups of 20 white, married women com- 
posed the sample. The “breast group” and “cervix 
group” were composed of patients, unselected except 
for diagnosis, seen in the Tumor Service and Surgery 
Clinic of Washington University Clinics. The “con- 
trol” patients were obtained from various other divi- 
sions of Washington University and St. Louis City 
Hospital Clinics and met the criteria of never having 
had a malignant condition, endocrine malfunction, or 
psychiatric involvement. The groups were comparable 
for age, education, intelligence, and socioeconomic 
level. 

The groups were compared on the Kent E-G-Y, 
Rorschach, Draw-A-Person, Picture-Frustration 
Study, and a controlled interview. Although the re- 
sults are not generally positive, several trends seem 
present. On the Rorschach the cervix patients showed 
“less control,” particularly with respect to their use 
of texture and color. Breast patients exhibited less 
“inner drive,” but reacted more like the controls in 
handling texture and color. In the interview, the 
breast group admitted to less early sexual activity 
than either the cervix or control groups. In general 
the results indicate that the groups were more alike 
than different. Although several of the statements of 
Tarlau and Smalheiser are confirmed, most are not. 
No suggestion is here made that the neoplastic trans- 
formation or its localization is psychogenic in origin. 


White, George D. see McGuire, Carson 


Whittaker, James O. (University of Oklahoma) 
A study of avoidance conditioning under mild 
and extreme hyperthyroidism. 

PROBLEM: Are the contradictory findings of the effect 

of hyperthyroidism on conditioning related to the 

extent of the induced condition ? 

APPARATUS AND PROCEDURE: 15 albino rats were 

divided into three groups of five each. One group 

was injected with ¥4 cc thyroxin (lec =1 Mg syn- 
thetic thyroxine), subcutaneously, on each of three 
days. The second group received 4% cc each day for 
three days. The control group received no injections. 

Animals were tested one day after the last injec- 
tion. Each animal was restrained in a metal hood 
which allowed only the head to protrude. A photo- 
electric cell on either side of the head recorded head 
movements. The side to be reinforced was selected 
randomly. If the animal was on the center or the 

nonreinforced side, the CS was presented every 30 

sec. A clicking and blinking CS was presented for 

10 sec., the US (strong, pulsating shock to the tail) 

presented for 5 sec., both light and shock terminating 

together. 
A conditioned response consisted of a movement to 

the reinforced side which occurred between .5 and 5 
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sec. after CS onset. The training period consisted 
of four 10-min. periods, interspersed with 5-min. rest 
periods. 

RESULTS: The control animals gave an average of 
40% CR’s during the training period as against 8% 
for the mildly hyperthyroid group and 9% for the 
extremely hyperthyroid group. The control group 
was significantly superior (p> .05) to the combined 
hyperthyroid groups. No significant differences were 
found in per cent CR’s between the two hyperthyroid 
groups. 

Mean latency of response during training was 3.9 
for the control group, 5.8 for the mildly hyper- 
thyroid, and 6.2 for the extremely hyperthyroid 
groups. Analysis of variance indicates significance at 
greater than the .001 level. The difference in mean 
latency between experimental groups was not sig- 
nificant. 

CONCLUSION: There is no evidence to indicate that 
either degree of hyperthyroidism enhances condition- 
ing, and there is evidence that it has an inhibitory 
effect which, within wide ranges, does not operate 
as a function of the degree of hyperthyroidism. 


(Slides) 


Wickens, Delos D., & Panakal, Joseph J. (Ohio 
State University) Partial reinforcement and 
discrimination training. 

PROBLEM: Viewed logically the partial-reinforcement 
situation and the discriminative-training situation 
are similar. In one the training tone itself is occa- 
sionally presented without reinforcement; in the 
other a different tone, but one within the same dimen- 
sion, is presented without reinforcement. In partial 
reinforcement the maximum values for both excita- 
tion and inhibition occur at the same point on the 
continuum, whereas in discriminative training the 
maxima of either process are separated. Hence it 
might be predicted that greater habit strength would 
accrue to the reinforced stimulus under discriminative 
than partial-reinforcement training. The present ex- 
periment was conducted to test this hypothesis. 

PROCEDURE: Three groups of Ss of 20 each were used. 

The response employed was the GSR. The UCS was 

a shock. For all groups 8 reinforcements were given 

with a 1000-cps tone and all groups were given 4 

extinction trials to this tone. In addition, Group I 

received 8 nonreinforced 1000-cycle tones during 

training, Group II received 8 nonreinforced tones at 

468 cps, and Group III received 4 nonreinforced 468- 

cps tones and 4 nonreinforced 1964 tones. 

RESULTS: The extinction data are recorded in terms 

of log micromhos. The descending order of response 

magnitude for the three groups during the extinction 
is Group II, Group III, and Group I. Group II dif- 
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fered from Group I at the 1% level and from Group 
III at the 7% level. Groups III and I do not differ 
from each other. 

CONCLUSIONS: The difference in response magnitude 
between the partial group and Group | is pre- 
dictable from a theory which assumes independence 
of excitatory and inhibiting processes. The reasons 
for the failure to find a difference between Group I 
and Group III is not clear. (Slides) 


Wideman, Harley R. (Toronto Psychiatric Hos- 
pital) The application of quantitative proce- 
dures to the scoring and validation of the 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test. 

PROBLEM: To develop a quantitative method for scor- 

ing the Lowenfeld Mosaic Test which will prove 

valid in clinical diagnosis. 

suBJEcTS: 107 normals, 70 schizophrenics, 48 neu- 

rotics, and 20 organics. 

PROCEDURE: 

perience with the test, 39 scoring categories for the 


From the literature and clinical ex- 
Lowenfeld Mosaic Test were developed and given 
operational definition where possible. These ranged 
from completely objective categories such as per- 
centages of particular shapes and colors to less 
rigorously defined ones as “completeness of pattern.” 
The scores of the patient groups were compared with 
those of the normal Ss. Studies of scoring and retest 
consistency were also undertaken. 

RESULTS: (a) Consistency of test scoring for all 
categories except the rating of “aesthetic quality” was 
high. (b) Retest consistency for 13 of the categories 
was significant beyond the 1% level. Thirteen were 


below the 5% level. (c) On 9 scoring categories the 
schizophrenics differed from the normals very sig- 
nificantly (p= .01). They used fewer colors, more 
white, simpler shapes, constructed multiple designs 
more frequently, and used color patterning and sym- 
metry of form less frequently. (d) On 11 categories 
the organics differed from the normals at the same 
level. They used fewer pieces and made incomplete 
designs more often (as well as showing some of the 
same characteristics as the schizophrenics). (e) Only 
4 differences at the 1% found between 
normal and neurotic Ss. The latter used more red 
and simpler shapes, 
patterns. 
CONCLUSIONS: (a) Quantitative scoring procedures 
may be employed with profit in research with the 
Mosaic test. (b) The test has considerable validity 
for diagnosis of schizophrenia and organic brain 
dysfunction. (Slides) 


level were 


and constructed less complex 


Wilcox, Yvonne see Brackbill, Glen A. 


Wilkins, Walter L. see Rigby, Marilyn K. 
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Willard, Norman, Jr., Olson, Howard C., & Arnold, 


Robert D. (Army Field Forces Human Re- 
search Unit No. 1, Fort Knox) The relation- 
ship between lateral phoria and some tests of 
real and apparent depth perception. 
sor, Howard C. Olson) 

PROBLEM: To 


( Spon- 


determine the relationship between 
measures of lateral phoria as measured by the Bausch 
and Lomb Ortho-Rater and performance on _ the 
test, the 


tometer, the Ortho-Rater stereopsis plate, the Olson 


Howard-Dolman depth Harker 


Stereop 
stereopsis plate, the Keystone Aviator’s Unit, and the 
Three-Dimensional Projection Stereopsis Test, slides 
PV 12 and PV 13. 

SUBJECTS: 102 privates in the U.S. Army were given 
the tests in the battery as a part of a larger study to 
determine their potential as stereoscopic range finder 
operators. 

PROCEDURE: The Ss were administered the battery of 
tests in random order over a three-day period. The 
Ortho-Rater stereopsis plate and the Olson stereopsis 
plate were presented in the standard Bausch and 


Lomb instrument. The Howard-Dolman depth test 
was administered to require twelve settings and was 
both 


Stereoptometer is a miniature range finder with unit 


scored for mean error and variability. The 
power and a base length equal to the interpupillary 
distance of the observer. Ten settings were made and 
these were scored for mean error and variability. The 
Keystone and Three-Dimensional tests were ad 
ministered and scored in the standard manner. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Product-moment correla- 


tions were calculated between each variable and all 


other variables. Results show significant correlations 


of the depth 


(at the .05 and .01 levels) between each 


tests and the direction of far lateral phoria (i.e 
esophoria to exophoria), as well as significant cor- 
relations between the depth tests and the degree of 
far lateral phoria (i.e., orthophoria to eso- or to 
exophoria). These results indicate that a moderate 
amount of far lateral exophoria is associated with 
good depth perception test scores and that far lateral 
esophoria is negatively associated with good depth 
test performance. The correlations between the depth 
tests and near lateral phoria were not statistically 
significant. 

Medical 


available for the 


Personnel and facilities of the Army 


Research Laboratory were mace 


administration of this study. 


Willmorth, Norman E., & Lindelien, Wallace B. 
(Psychological Services, Inc., 
of Southern California) Criteria of military 
leadership: I. A factor analysis of rating-scale 
variables. 


and the University 


(Sponsor, Floyd L. Ruch) 
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PROBLEM: In order to reduce the amount of computa- 
tional labor and to increase the reliability of indi- 
vidual dimensions, a 34-item rating scale and an 
over-all leadership rank order, which were to be 
used as criteria of leadership for validating predictor 
variables, were submitted to a factor analysis. 
suBjects: The correlation matrix was obtained using 
317 officers drawn in a stratified random manner 
from among 633 officers attending the Squadron 
Officers’ Course at Maxwell Field, Ala., on whom 
data were available. For 9 weeks, these officers met 
in discussion groups of 13 or 14 members, attended 
lectures, mess, and other group functions together, 
and, excepting those living off base, had quarters 
together. 
PROCEDURE: The rating-scale items were derived from 
a critical incident survey conducted in the Far East 
Air Force. During the eighth week of the course each 
officer rated every officer in his discussion group. 
This procedure yielded from 7 to 13 ratings on each 
item per person. Ratings were weighted, summed, and 
averaged for each person. Rank orders were averaged 
by Hull’s transformation. The resultant scores were 
intercorrelated. Rank, age, service, and education 
were added to the matrix as variables, and the matrix 
was reduced using Thurstone’s complete centroid 
method. Seven factors were extracted and rotated to 
positive manifold and simple structure. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Six of the seven factors 
are tentatively identified as Proficiency in Leadership 
Activities, Military Service, Interpersonal Relations, 
Responsibleness, Ethical Officer Conduct, and Com- 
mand Presence. The seventh factor is judged to be a 
residual. 

This research was conducted under sponsorship of 
the Human Resources Research Institute, Research 
Project No. 505-039-0001, Contract AF 18(600)-468. 


Wilner, Daniel M. (Research Center for Mental 
Health, New York University) Sensitivity to 
another’s change of attitude as a function of 
one’s own attitude. 

PROBLEM: In dramatic motion pictures characters are 
sometimes depicted as undergoing change in point of 
view regarding issues dealt with in the film. How is 
interpretation of this change (or failure to change 
when change seems called for) affected by relevant 
audience attitudes ? 

PROCEDURES: In the summer of 1950 a dramatic 

motion picture produced in Hollywood, Home of the 

Brave, was shown to an audience of 96 persons, 

median age 25, half of whom were college students. 

The film concerns interaction among one Negro and 


five white soldiers. 
Prior to the film showing, each member of the 
audience filled out a version of the California 
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Ethnocentrism Scale containing two subscales. The 
film was interrupted for the audience to take the same 
questionnaire from the point of view of each white 
character. This procedure was repeated at the end. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Judgments of the ethnic 
attitudes of three characters properly showed little 
change. The final points of view of two other char- 
acters were not established clearly until well beyond 
the first judgment point. The first average rating 
placed them as quite prejudiced, with no differences 
among the audience members who were themselves 
high or low in prejudice. At the film’s end, both 
characters were judged to be less prejudiced than 
earlier, but the less prejudiced audience members re- 
vised their original judgments more than did the 
more prejudiced. 

Analysis of postfilm judgments also confirms an 
earlier finding that judgments of others’ attitudes are 
a function of both objective reality and the judges’ 
own attitudes. 

Correlational and other data are presented. 

Relative insensitivity to such change may contribute 
to “propaganda evasion” by audience members with 
contrary views to mass media messages which hold 
ethnic prejudice up to scorn. The relative lag of 
some persons in detecting change in the attitudes of 
others is believed to be part of the general process 
of interpretation of social events. 


Wilson, R. C. see Christensen, P. R. 


Winder, Alvin E. (lA Hospital, Downey, Illinois) 
White attitudes towards Negro-white interac- 
tion in a number of community situations. 

PROBLEM: What attitudes do the white residents of 

Chicago have towards Negro-white participation in 

a number of interactive situations that are likely 

to occur in a mixed community? How are these at- 

titudes affected by biracial contact and by the social 
status of the white residents ? 

suBJEcTs: 90 white housewives were selected from 

three areas of Chicago. The first area was free from 

Negro in-migration. The second was experiencing 

the initial movement of Negro households into the 

community, and the third contained a large group of 

Negro residents living side by side with the remain- 

ing white families. Each area was further divided into 

a middle- and lower-status subcommunity. 

PROCEDURE: Ten interactive situations describing 

typical biracial contacts that would be likely to occur 

in a mixed community were composed as news items. 

These items were scored for acceptance or rejection 

of the situation. The data were analyzed to determine 

the effect of status and in-migration on attitudes 
towards participation in the situations. 
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RESULTS Situations involving 
biracial housing, acceptance of religious guidance 


from a Negro pastor, and mixed adolescent groups 


AND CONCLUSIONS: 


were affected by both status differences and variations 


in residential in-migration. 
Situations that were affected only by variations in 


residential in-migration involved the acceptance of 
a high status Negro as a neighbor and the attitude 
towards participation as a in a Negro 
chauffered taxi. 

Situations that were unaffected by both differences 


passenger 


in social status and in residential in-migration in- 
volved attitudes towards joint use of public trans- 
portation, towards Negro and white children playing 
together, employment of a Negro handyman, em- 
ployment of a Negro domestic, and the delivery of a 
white infant by a Negro physician. 

Status differences seemed to be due primarily to 
greater acceptance of participation by the middle- 
Status group. 

Residential differences seem to be due primarily 
to greater acceptance of participation in Area I. 


Winick, Darvin, & Tiffin, Joseph. (Occupational 
Research Center, Purdue University) A com- 
parison of two methods of measuring the 
attention-drawing power of magazine adver- 
tisements. 

This paper presents data on an investigation of the 


(Sponsor, Joseph Tiffin) 


relationship between paired-comparison scalings of 
magazine advertisements on attention-drawing power 
by tachistoscopic method and by the relatively cumber- 
some eye-movement photographic method. The Ss 
were 154 students in psychology, education, and adult 
education classes. 

The Ss took part in a group tachistoscopic presenta- 
tion in which 10 full-page colored magazine adver- 
tisements were flashed on a screen in pairs. All pos- 
sible pairs of the advertisements were presented. 
From S’s responses of preferences the 10 advertise- 
ments were scaled according to attention-drawing 
power. The split-halves reliability of this method was 
0.99. Thirty-six Ss returned for individual experi- 
ments using the Purdue Eye-Camera. Total first looks 
and total time spent on each advertisement during the 
paired presentation were used as measures of the 
attention-drawing power of the advertisements. Re- 
liabilities of 0.67 and 0.73 were found for these 
two methods. 

The total preferences for the advertisements found 
in the tachistoscopic method were compared first 
with the total first looks determined by the Eye- 
Camera. A corrected correlation of 0.87 was found. 
When a similar comparison was made between the 


tachistoscopic total preferences and the amount of 
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time spent on each advertisement using the Eye- 
Camera a corrected correlation of .99 was found. 

The results indicate that in situations where eye- 
movement photography has been used to indicate the 
attention-drawing power of magazine advertisements, 
a saving in time and energy can be effected by using 
a group tachistoscopic method. (Slides ) 


Wittenborn, J. R. Derived 
correlations as a possible means of studying 
drive patterns. 

This study is concerned with a phenomenon which 


(Yale University) 


is familiar both to practicing clinicians and to stu- 
dents of personality. Specifically, it is often observed 
that responses (or symptoms) which appear to have 
the same adaptive significance and are in some be- 
havioral respects equivalent to each other may be 
uncorrelated, if not mutually exclusive, in their ap- 
pearance. Because of the alternative nature of such 
responses, it has been difficult to examine their be- 
havioral equivalence and to show evidence that the 
various responses may all be means for reducing the 
same drives. In the present study this difficulty has 
been circumvented by first preparing an original set 
of intercorrelations among the possible responses 
and then preparing a set of derived intercorrelations 
which are based on the pattern of correlation each 
The 


derived correlations show strong relationships among 


variable shows with all the other variables. 

certain behaviorally equivalent variables which, be- 

cause of their alternative nature, were not significantly 
interrelated in the original correlations. 

The implications of derived correlations are il- 
lustrated by comparing a factor analysis of a set of 
original intercorrelations with a factor analysis of a 
set of derived intercorrelations. The data are based 
on the responses of 100 children to a standard set of 
social reaction questions. The analysis of the derived 
correlations results in fewer factors than the analysis 
of the original correlations, and the factors resulting 
from the analysis of the derived correlations have 
implications for an underlying pattern of higher- 
order drives which was not indicated in the analysis 
for the original correlations. (Slides ) 

Wittreich, Warren J. (Princeton University) 
Aniseikonia and distortion of the self-image. 
(Sponsor, Hadley Cantril) 

PROBLEM: The general hypothesis states that induced 

visual distortion of the sizes and/or shapes of people 

is not predictable on the basis of the optics of the 
distortion-producing situation. One test of this is to 
note the differences in the descriptions of an S’s own 
image as opposed to a stranger’s image under condi- 


tions of induced optical distortion. 
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SUBJECTS: 17 females and 7 males of high school and 
college age. 
PROCEDURE: The S, wearing a pair of aniseikonic 
lenses, described his image alone in a mirror, the 
stranger’s image alone in the mirror, and both images 
together. He also set a 7’ X 2’’ X 2” post until it ap- 
peared: (a) vertical in the mirror, (>) parallel to his 
image, and (c) parallel to the stranger’s image. 
Content analysis was applied to the verbal data. 
The descriptions were divided into statements in- 
dicating: (a) bodily tilt, (b) over-all bodily size 
change, and (c) detailed bodily changes. Frequencies 
were compared for self and stranger images. Second, 
a comparison was made between the measured ap- 
parent bodily tilt for the self and stranger images 
derived from the post settings. 
RESULTS: The self-image descriptions 
acterized by detailed changes of the body, the stranger 
image by over-all bodily changes. Chi-square break- 
downs show these differences to be significant. Detail 
either above or 


were char- 


changes of the self were bimodal 
below the waist only. Owing to confounding factors 
inherent in the apparatus, no clear-cut differences 
were obtained from the post settings. 

CONCLUSION: The results of this study are congruent 
with earlier published works by the author and 
compatible with a functional theory of perception. 
They also suggest that methods of inducing visual 
distortion provide a valuable means of investigating 
the ways that personality and interpersonal relation- 
ships are involved in the perceptual process. 


Wodinsky, Jerome, & Bitterman, M. E. (Univer- 
sity of Texas) The solution of oddity and non- 
oddity problems by the rat. (Sponsor, M. E. 
3itterman ) 

In an attempt to understand the nature of the 
process underlying the solution of oddity problems by 
the rat, a problem which can be described as soluble 
in terms of an oddity principle was compared with a 
similar problem which cannot be so described. Two 
groups of rats were trained in a three-window jump- 
ing apparatus with black (B) and white (W) 
stimulus cards. Both problems involved the same 
four card-arrangements—BBW, WBB, WWB, and 
BWW. For Group I (the oddity group) the re- 
warded responses to these arrangements were re- 
spectively, right, left, right, left; for Group II (non- 


oddity or matching-from-sample) the rewarded 


responses were, respectively, left, right, left, right; 
for neither group was a response to the center 
window ever rewarded. Each group was trained by 
the correction method on the two part-problems al- 
ternately (BBW, WBB and WWB, BWW) until 
the transition from each part to the other was made 
without error. Rate of learning was found to be 


significantly more rapid in the oddity group. The 
theoretical implications of this finding will be dis- 
cussed. (Slides ) 


Wood, Roger L. see Smith, Donald E. P. 
Worchel, Philip see Blades, Clifford 


Wrigley, Charles. (Training Research Laboratory, 
University of Illinois) The estimation of com- 
munalities in factor analysis by an iterative 
procedure. 

PROBLEM: To determine the effectiveness of an itera- 

tive procedure for getting the communalities in 

principal-axes factor analyses. Psychologists have 
usually inserted communalities, instead of unities, in 
the diagonals of the correlation matrix, with the aim 
of reducing the number of factors. In terms of the 
principal-axes method, this means finding diagonal 
entries such that some of the latent roots will be zero. 

This study reports the results of an iterative pro- 

cedure for getting zero roots, using an electronic 

computer. 

PROCEDURE: A preliminary principal-axes analysis was 

made of Burt’s correlation matrix of eleven emo- 

tional traits, with diagonals. The 
factors to be retained were used as a basis for 
estimating the communalities. Improved estimates of 
communalities were obtained from the first m factors 
of each new set of factor loadings. Separate iterations 

were carried out to reduce the matrix to rank 10, 

rank 7, rank 5, and rank 4 respectively. 

RESULTS: 1. For reduction to ranks 7, 5, and 4 the 

absolute sum of the rejected latent roots progressively 

diminished. Figures will be presented to show the 
rate of convergence. The problems arising from latent 


unities in the 


roots becoming negative, estimates of communalities 
rising above 1, alternative solutions achieving reduc- 
tion to rank m, will be discussed. Indices will be given 
to show the degree of similarity between the factors 
obtained from the use of unities and the various sets 
of communalities. 

2. A direct solution may be obtained for rank 10 
by subtracting the value of the smallest latent root 
from all diagonal entries. 

3. Given access to an electronic computer, the 
iterative procedure appears practicable for regular use. 
A machine program should be written so that the 
iterations for reduction to any postulated rank are 
carried out in a single machine operation. 


Wyckoff, L. Benjamin, Jr. (University of Wis- 
consin) A mathematical model and an elec- 
tronic model for learning. 

The objective of the present project was to develop 

a quantitative model which would take into account 

the learning of observing responses. A quantitative 
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postulate of secondary reinforcement plays an im- 
portant role in this formulation. The postulate is 
based on a qualitatively expressed notion originally 
suggested by Skinner, and later elaborated by other 
theorists, that secondary reinforcing properties of a 
stimulus are related to the discriminative stimulus 
value (or response eliciting value) of the stimulus. 
By adopting quantitative definitions of reinforce- 
ment and “discriminative stimulus value,” this proposi- 
tion was readily translated into a quantitative postu- 
late. This postulate forms the core of the mathematical 
model. 

constructed to test 
whether the postulate system would yield plausible 
predictions of observing response learning. The device 
constitutes a robot which operates according to the 


An electronic model was 


postulates of the mathematical model. The electronic 
model was confronted with a discrimination problem 
in which it was required to select, by means of ob- 
serving responses, those aspects of the stimulus situa- 
tion which were relevant, as well as learning to make 
the correct response to the discriminative stimuli. The 
electronic model and the corresponding mathematical 
model were described, and “learning curves” repre- 
senting the performance of the machine were 
presented. The performance of the machine demon- 
strates that the theory will yield observing response 
learning in a two-choice situation. 


Yates, Lawrence see Walsh, M. Kershaw 
Young, William C. see Riss, Walter 


Zegers, Richard T., & Milano, Eugene J. (Ford- 
ham University) Red-green discrimination in 
the dog. 

Using an optical system based upon that used by 
Robert Brown in his experiments on color vision in 
the rabbit and reward type of conditioning procedure, 
a posttraining series of 1000 discrimination trials 
was run on a single female terrier, age 12 months. 
The colors of the transmitted light stimulus were 
produced by employing two Wratten Filters No. 61-N 
(green) and No. 29-F (red) in the beam of a 500-w. 
white light source. Calibration curves relating voltage 
to brightness were obtained by means of a Macbeth 
illuminometer. Carefully calibrated sections of both 
filters were inserted in the standard beam of the 
Macbeth and this procedure obviated the need for 
making matches. The 
brightness in the apparatus was 5 log units. Brightness 
steps of .1 log unit were calculated and these were 
presented to the animal in random fashion in reference 
to both brightness and hue. The indicator re- 
sponse was a tap on a bar by the animal with her 
front paw. After 1000 trials had been given the per- 
centage of response was 48.9% erroneous response 


heterochromatic range of 


and 51.1% correct response. The obvious conclusion 
to be drawn is that under the conditions of this ex- 
periment the animal failed to make any significant 
discrimination between the red and the green light 
stimulus. (Slides ) 


Zeidner, Joseph, & Gordon, Donald A. 
Research Branch, TAGO) A comparison of 
visual acuity measurements by wall charts and 
Ortho-Rater tests. 

PROBLEM: Recently instruments 

optical simulation of distance have been developed 


(Personnel 


several involving 
for large scale visual acuity testing. Before any one 
of these new instruments is seriously considered for 
extensive visual testing, it should be compared with 
wall-chart presentation. The present paper compares 
acuity scores on wall charts and on the Bausch and 
Lomb Ortho-Rater instrument test from the stand- 
points of relative difficulty, reliability, and similarity 
of functions measured. 

suBJEcCTS: 117 soldiers from Fort Myer, Virginia. 
Soldiers varied in age between 19 and 37 years, with 
a mean age of 22.4 years, and a standard deviation of 
2.6. All Ss who customarily wore corrective lenses 
used them in the experiment. 

PROCEDURE: Visual obtained 
binocularly on Ortho-Rater plates and duplicate wall- 
chart tests. The Ortho-Rater plates were made from 


acuity scores were 


the wall charts by a double reduction photographic 
process. Letter and modified Landolt ring targets 
were employed. Previous practice had been given on 
mesopic and other photopic wall-chart and Ortho- 
Rater plates before the tests under consideration were 
given. The same procedure was followed in the re- 
test session two weeks later. 

RESULTS: The two methods of presentation were of 
equal difficulty, except for slight discrepancies intro- 
duced by photographic reduction. The reliabilities of 
the Ortho-Rater tests were significantly higher than 
those of the wall-chart tests. The correlations between 
Ortho-Rater and wall-chart tests were about as high 
as the reliabilities of the tests themselves. When cor- 
rected for attenuation, these correlations approach 
unity. No evidence is afforded, under these condi- 
tions, of a machine or “apparatus accommodation” 
factor affecting Ortho-Rater acuity scores. (Slides) 


Zener, Karl see Sulzer, Richard L. 


Ziller, Robert C. (Human Factors Operations Re- 
search Laboratories, Bolling AFB) Leader- 
group rigidity and group cohesiveness: deter- 
minants of group problem-solving processes 
and concomitant affective group behavior. 

PROBLEM: Inasmuch as it has been repeatedly shown 

that various personality variables are related to in- 

dividual problem-solving processes, it was hypothesized 


| 
| 
| 
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that various personality variables of the leader and 
group structure variables are related to group prob- 
lem-solving processes and attendant affective group 
behavior. Group-leader interdependence is a_ basic 
consideration. The independent variables in this study 
include the “personality rigidity” and “social rigidity” 
of the assigned leader, group rigidity, and group 
cohesiveness. The dependent variables include the 
group’s approach to the problem, the hierarchical 
status of the individuals whose suggestions as to the 
approach were acted upon, confidence in the group, 
and the group’s evaluation of its performance. 
SUBJECTS: 94 ten- and eleven-man bomber crews in 
training at an Air Force base. 
PROCEDURE: Just preceding the 
session, the crew members filled out a sociometric 
which provided three measures of 
leadership integration, communication 


problem-solving 


questionnaire 
cohesiveness : 
integration, and crew attraction. The problem in- 
volving five possible approaches of five degrees of 
flexibility was described to each aircrew as a group 
task. After introducing the problem but before the 
group attempted to solve the problem, the crew mem- 
bers completed a questionnaire designed to measure 
group confidence. Following the problem-solving ses- 
sion, the crew members estimated their group’s per- 
formance in relation to the performance of other 
crews. Finally, the California F-Scale and a “Social 


Rigidity” or “Conformity Scale” were administered 


to all crew members. 

RESULTS: A low correlation was found between “per- 
sonality rigidity” and “social rigidity” (r= .11). On 
this basis, the criterion data were analyzed with re- 
gard to a statistical combination of these two meas- 
ures. Crews whose leaders demonstrated low “per- 
sonality rigidity” and moderate “social rigidity” 
employed superior problem-solving approaches and 
the group members indicated greater confidence in 
the crew. Greater differences were observed when 
the rigidity of the crew members was considered 
along with the rigidity of the leader. Two indices of 
cohesiveness, “communication integration” and “crew 
attraction,” were positively related to group problem- 
solving flexibility, but “leadership integration” was 
negatively related to this same variable. Other results 


are discussed. 


Zimmerman, Claire. (Harvard University) The 
effect of anticipation upon memory interfer- 
ence. (Sponsor, Jerome S. Bruner) 

PROBLEM: This experiment tests the hypothesis that 

memory interference in retroactive inhibition experi- 

ments can be reduced by informing the subjects about 
the kinds of tasks they will be asked to perform; and, 
further, that a warning against confusion between 
original and interpolated material further reduces 
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interference. In essence, the experiment was con- 
cerned with the reduction of interference through 
general cognitive structuring of the learning situation. 
SUBJECTS: 147 undergraduates. 

DESIGN: Six groups were run, each receiving in- 
creasingly more knowledge about the requirements 
of the situation. The least structured group was given 
no anticipatory information; the most structured one 
was told in advance they would receive an original 
list, an interpolated list, and relearning trials on the 
original list. Other groups were intermediate in 
anticipatory structuring. Each group was subdivided 
into a “confusion warning” group and one not so 
warned. 

PROCEDURE AND MATERIALS: The original list of 20 
adjectives was read aloud in a fixed order five times 
at a rate of one word per 2 sec. with a pause of 30 
sec. between repetitions. Then the S received a free 
recall test lasting 3 min., with the instruction to 
reproduce the proper order. After 1 min., the Ss were 
given the interpolated list, another 20 adjectives, fol- 
lowed by an identical recall test. One min. later Ss 
were given a 3-min. recall test on the original list 
and then two trials by the anticipation method. 
RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS: Degree of anticipatory 
structuring is significantly related to amount of in- 
terference. The fully structured groups show markedly 
less interference than those with only partial or no 
knowledge of the requirements of the situation. The 
difference is obtained both in free recall and in re- 
learning by the anticipation method. Warning about 
interference reduces slightly the amount of inter- 
ference in free recall only. 


Zimmerman, Wayne S. (Brandeis University), & 
Humphreys, Lloyd G. (Human Resources Re- 
search Center) Item reliability as a function 
of the omission of misleads. 

The usual procedure following an internal con- 
sistency item analysis is to rewrite or revise those 
misleads proving to be relatively ineffectual. The larger 
fixed number of misleads is considered not only de- 
sirable, but necessary in order to minimize chance 
successes. Before this study was begun the hypothesis 
was advanced that in some instances, at least, the 
insistence upon a fixed number of misleads per item 
might, in the long run, have an over-all detrimental 
effect. 

The investigation was conducted in two steps. In 
the first, a five-choice test was reduced to a form 
containing only the correct answer plus the single 
most attractive mislead, which was then administered 
to 800 unclassified aviation cadets. A significant loss 
occurred in item reliability. Administration time 
diminished significantly, but it was highly question- 
able that this economy compensated the loss in re- 
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liability. Since some very attractive misleads were 
eliminated, the question of what effect the omission 
of only unattractive misleads would have upon the 
results was still unanswered. 

Thus the second phase of the investigation was 
undertaken. A test containing 100 five-choice items 
was selected. Two hundred and twelve of the poorest 


misleads were eliminated for the experimental form 


of the test, which then contained 40 two-choice, 32 
three-choice, and 28 four-choice items. 

A significant gain in item reliability was registered 
despite the fact that the eliminated misleads did dis- 
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criminate to some extent. Also the working time per 
item was reduced markedly. 

The results conclusively supported the hypothesis 
that the efficiency of a test can be improved by deletion 
of misleads which item analysis discloses to be dis- 
criminately weak. It was concluded also, based on the 
results of both phases of the experiment, that the 
reliability of test items is as much a function of 
selection of misleads as it is of the correct answer. 
Examinees obviously are attracted or repelled in a 
nonchance manner by well-formulated misleads. 


Zubin, Joseph sce Staudt, Virginia 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Presidential Address 


J. McV. Hunt, Chairman 


LAURANCE F. SHAFFER. Of Whose Reality I Can- 
not Doubt. 


Annual Report to the Membership 
LAURANCE F. SHAFFER, President 


Carro_t L. SuHartite. APA Finances and the 1954 
Budget. 

ANNE Awnastasi. Major Decisions of the 1953 APA 
Council Meetings. 

FittMorE H. Sanrorp. Annual Report of the Execu- 

tive Secretary. 


Induction of New President 


Invited Address, Conference of State Psychologi- 
cal Associations 


CHARLES N. Corer, Chairman 
Davip W. LouIsE.L_, Professor of Law, The Law 
School, University of Minnesota. The Psycholo- 


gist in the Legal World. 


Film Showings, Committee on Audio-Visual Aids 
I. Clinical Psychology 
C. R. Rocers and R. H. Seca. Client-centered 
therapy, part I. 
C. R. Rocers and R. H. SEGAL. Client-centered 
therapy, part II. 
C. D. O'Connor. That the deaf may speak. 
University of Southern California. Good speech 
for Gary. 
Association of American Medical Colleges. A 
concept of maternal and neonatal care. 
II. Genetic and Social Psychology 
J. Antonitis and J. P. Scott. Genetics and 
behavior. 
A. GESELL et al. Embryology of human behavior. 
W. Wotrr. Symbols of expression. 
K. J. Hayes and C. Hayes. Vocalization and 
speech in chimpanzees. 
British Information Services. Your children’s 


play. 


2 Business meetings, luncheons and dinners, etc. are not 
included in this listing. For information concerning such 
meetings, please see the July American Psychologist. 
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III. Experimental-Physiological 
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N. H. Pronko and F. W. Snyper. Vision with 
spatial inversion. 

J. H. MAsserMAN and C. PecuTe. Experimental 
neuroses in monkeys. 

H. F. Hunt and J. V. Brapy. The effect of 
electro-convulsive shock (ECS) on “condi- 
tioned anxiety.” 

L. ScHREINER and A. Kiinc. Experiments in 
behavioral changes following paleo cortical 
injury in cats. 

L. SCHREINER and A. KLinG. Experiments in be- 
havioral changes following paleo cortical in- 
jury in rodents, carnivores, and primates. 

J. V. Brapy and W. J. H. Nauta. Subcortical 
relationshins and behavior in the albino rat. 


IV. Miscellaneous Films 


1. DIVISION OF GENERAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 
Epwarp C, ToLtMAN. Principles of Performance. 


(Slides ) 


Symposium: Contributions of Child Psychology to 
General Psychological Theory 


(Co-sponsored with Division 7) 
ALFRED L. BALpwin, Chairman 
Participants : 
DonaLp K. ApAms, HEINZ WERNER, [IRVIN L. 
CHILD 


Symposium: Social and Personality Factors in 
Perception 


McGInnieEs, Chairman 


Participants : 

RicHarp S. Lazarus. Selective perception, selec- 
tive recall, and psychological stress. 

A. S. Lucutins. Methodological problems. 

Davis Howes. A statistical formulation of per- 
ceptual phenomena. 

McGinnies. The current theoretical 
status of “social perception.” 


(Slides ) 
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Symposium: Conceptual Trends 
Dona.p R. Meyer, Chairman 
Participants : 
Mason Harre. Industrial psychology. 
Cuar_es E. Oscoop. Thinking. 
ANN MaGareT. Personality assessment. 
Donatp R. Meyer. Cerebral localization. 
(Slides ) 


Symposium: Experimental Applications of Sta- 
tistical Learning Theories 
C. J. Burke, Chairman 
Participants : 
CLetus J. BurRKE. 
statistical learning theories. 
R. R. Busu and F. Mostetvier (Sponsor: C. J. 
Burke). Applications of a stochastic response 


Some characteristics of 


model. 

Witi1aM K. Estes. Generation of new experi- 
mental phenomena by a theory of stimulus 
variability. 

M. M. Fioop (Sponsor: C. J. Burke). Critical 


discussion. 
J. C. R. Lickviper. Critical discussion. 
(Slides ) 


Symposium: Factors in Depth Perception: The- 
ory and Applications 

ALBERTA S. GiLinsky, Chairman 

Participants : 

H. Sipney Newcomer (Sponsor: A. S. Gilin- 
sky). Cinerama, cinemascope, and the “en- 
gulfing”’ principle. 

James J. 
pictures. 

Avpert H. Hastorr. Empirical and attitudinal 
factors in space perception. 

The 


Gipson. The perception of space in 


R. SporTriswoop. control of stereoscopic 
space 
Conrap G. MUELLER. Critical discussion. 


(Slides ) 


Symposium: Program Research in Psychology 
Today 
Harry F. Hartow, Chairman 
Participants : 
Artuur W. Me ton. The rationale of program 
research. 


MerepitH P. Crawrorp. The planning of pro- 
gram research. 

Boyp McCanp tess. The maintenance of program 
research. 

Pau. M. Fitts. The criteria for evaluating pro- 
gram research. 
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Harry F. Hartow. The concept of program re- 
search. 
(Slides ) 


2. DIVISION ON THE TEACHING 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 
Presidential Address 
ELIZABETH 
of the Ivory Towers. 


B. Hurtock. Psychologists, Come Out 


Symposium: Presenting Psychology in Popular 
Media 
S. Rarns WALLACE, Chairman 
Participants : 
Georce W. Press coverage of psychology 
over a 6-month period. 
MIcHAEL AMRINE, Science writer and APA con 
sultant. Current press relations. 
Watson Davis, Director, Science Service. Pre- 
senting science to the intelligent reader 
Lester Guest. The public’s perception of psy- 


chology. 


Symposium: Goals of the First Course in Psy- 
chology 

RicHarpD P. Youtz, Chairman 

Participants : 
FLroyp L. Rucu. Trends in student interest in 

psychology. 


PauL E. EIserer. Values of the student-centered 


approach. 

Frep S. Ketter. Order vs. confusion in the first 
course. 

ErRNestT R. Hitcarp. What shall be postponed 


for later courses ? 


Group Discussion: Criteria for Evaluating the 
Teaching of Basic Psychology 
Chairman; ‘THEODORE 


B. von HALLER GILMER, 


LANDSMAN, RoBpert M. TRAVERS 


Group Discussion: Psychology in Medical Educa- 
tion 

Ivan N. Mensu, Chairman; Iya N. Korner, ARTHUR 
Werner, ApELLA C. Youtz, Roy M. Dorcus 


Demonstration and Discussion: Role Playing as 
a Training Method 


RoseEMARY Lippitt, Chairman 


Group Discussion: Teaching Aids in Psychology, 
with Special Emphasis on Films 

Ev1zaBetH B. Huriock, Chairman; SuMNER L. 
CRAWLEY, Victor W. Ermicke, Davin LEAKE, 
NoRMAN MuNN 
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Group Discussion: Teaching Psychology on Tele- 
vision 

J. McKeacuie, Chairman; Martin F. 
Fritz, Everoy L. Stromperc, Ricwarp W. 
HusBAnpb, Ricuarp I. EvANs 


Group Discussion: Should There Be a Core Cur- 
riculum for the MA Degree? 

WayYNE Dennis, Chairman; CHartes N. Corer, 
F. Berpie, Davin I. HARTSTEIN 


3. DIVISION OF EXPERIMENTAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 
NEAL E. Miter. Some Studies of Drive and Drive 
Reduction. 


Symposium: Some Psychological Problems in 
Communications Research 


ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Chairman 


Participants : 
Joun E. Karwin. Psychology in communications 


research. 
Brockway McMILLAN. Role of information the- 


ory. 
W. A. Munson. Hearing and psychophysics. 
M. W. Batpwin, Jr. Subjective measurement in 


television. 


(Slides ) 


5. DIVISION ON EVALUATION AND 
MEASUREMENT 


Presidential Address 
Apkins. The Simple Structure of the 


Dorotuy C. 
American Psychological Association. 


Symposium: Situational Performance Tests 


(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society) 


Joun C. FLANAGAN, Chairman 


Participants : 
BeRNARD M. Bass. The leaderless group discus- 
sion as a leadership evaluation instrument. 
Launor F. Carter. Recording and evaluating 
the performance of individuals as members of 


small groups. 

DonaLp W. Fiske. The use of situational tests 
in assessment programs. 

E. Lowett Ketty. An appraisal of the place of 
situational tests based on experience in evaluat- 


ing clinical psychologists. 
Rospert L. WeIsLoce.. The development of situa- 
tional performance tests for various types of 
military personnel. 
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Symposium: What Next in Factor Analysis? 


(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society) 

LepyarD R Tucker, Chairman; H. Coomss, 
Harry H. HarMAN, FREDERICK B. Davis, Ray- 
MOND B. CatTTeELL, JoHN W. FRENCH 


Symposium: High Speed Computers 

(Co-sponsored with Psychometric Society ) 

Litoyp HumpuHreys, Chairman; CHARLES WRIGLEY, 
Joun M. Leiman, Frepertc M. Lorp, EUGENE 
S. GorDON 


7. DIVISION ON CHILDHOOD AND 
ADOLESCENCE 


Presidential Address 
Rocer G. Barker. The Natural History of Children’s 
Behavior in Midwest, U.S.A. 


Symposium: Social Psychological Aspects of 
Physical Disability in Children 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12) 
T. Ernest NEWLAND, Chairman 
Participants : 
TAMARA Demso, Vivian T. Harway, LEE 
Myerson, NATHANIEL J. RASKIN, BEATRICE 
A. WRIGHT 
Symposium: The Place of Child Psychology in the 
Profession of Psychology 
Rocer G. Barker, Chairman 
Participants : 
Urie BRONFENBRENNER, DALE B. Harris 


Symposium: Contributions of Child Psychology 
to General Psychological Theory 

(Co-sponsored with Division 1. See Division 1’s 
program. ) 


8. DIVISION OF PERSONALITY AND 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 
O. Hopart Mowrer. Freedom and Responsibility— 
A Psychological Analysis. 


Symposium: The Problem of Dual Loyalties in 
Union-Management Relaticns 

(Co-sponsored with the Industrial Relations Research 
Association ) 

Ross STAGNER, Chairman 

Participants : 
THEODORE PurcELL. Empirical investigations on 

dual allegiance of workers to union and to 


management. 
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WILLARD Kerr. Empirical investigations on dual 
allegiance of workers to union and to manage- 
ment. 

WALTER GRUEN. A theoretical examination of 
the concept of dual loyalty. 

HyALMAR Rosen. A methodological examination 

of studies on dual ioyalty. 


Symposium: The Application of Bionic Theory to 
the Study of Groups 


Herpert A. THELEN, Chairman 
Participants : 
HERBERT A. THELEN. An overview of Bionic 
theory and the research program of the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory. 

IpA Heintz. The application of Bionic theory to 
the study of individual personality in a group 
setting. 

SauL Ben-ZeeEv. The application of Bionic theory 
to the study of the total group process. 

F. The application of Bionic 

theory to the study of subgroup structure and 
operation. 

Dorotuy Stock. Group growth and develop- 
ment in Bionic theory. 

Discussant : 


THEODORE M. NEwWcoMB 


Symposium: The Role of Social Research in Poli- 
tical and Social Decision 
See Division 9’s 


(Co-sponsored with Diyision 9. 


program. ) 


Symposium: The Current Status of Empathy as a 
Hypothetical Construct in Psychology 
GRAHAM B. BELL, Chairman 
Participants : 
H. L. ANsBACHER. Empathy as an Explanatory 
Concept in Intelligence. 
N. 


pirical fact). 


GaGeE. Empathy vs. projection (An em- 

Boris J. Sperorr. Measures of empathy. 

DonaLp Snycc. Empathy as an explanatory con- 
cept in personality. 

A. S. Lucuins. Empathy as an explanatory con- 
cept in social psychology. 


Symposium: Profits and Problems in the Applica- 


tion of Homeostatic and Other Formal Models 
in the Behavioral Sciences 


James G. MILver, Chairman 


the Behavior 
Group, University of Chicago) : 


Participants (from Science Theory 
James G. MILter. Introduction. The applicability 
of the concept of steady state at the levels of 


cell, organ, organism, small group, and society. 
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W. Gerarp, Professor of Neurophysiology 
in the Department of Psychiatry, University 
of Illinois; Past the 


Physiological Society. The utility of the or- 


President of American 


ganism-social organization analogy. 
Jacop Marscuak, Professor of Economics and 


member of the Cowles Commission for Re- 
search in Economics, University of Chicago; 


Past President of the Econometric Society. 
Formal models of “decision-making” process 
ANATOL Rapoport, Assistant Professor and 


Secretary in the Committee on Mathematical 
Biology, University of Chicago. The diffusion 
of message through random transmission nets 
Davip Easton, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Chicago. Difficulties in 
the utilization of an equilibrium model for an 
understanding of political phenomena. 
DonaLp T. CAMPBELL. Problems in the treatment 


of “habit” as a semi-isolated stable system. 


Small Discussion Group: Rigidity of Behavior and 
the Einstellung Effect 


A. S. Lucuins, Chairman 


Pre-meeting communication requested. 


Small Discussion Group: Proposals for Research 
on War Prevention, Based on the Summer 
Workshop of the Research Exchange on the 
Prevention of War 


Herpert C. KELMAN and JOHN WITHALI 

Small Discussion Group: Psychological Methods 
in Community Study 

S. STANSFELD SARGENT. 


Pre-meeting communication requested. 


9. SOCIETY FOR THE PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY OF SOCIAL ISSUES 

Presidential Address 

DorwiIn CARTWRIGHT. Toward a Socia Psychology 


of Groups. 


Kurt Lewin Memorial Award Address and Indus- 
trial Relations Award Winner Announcement 


GARDNER Murpnuy. Human Potentialities. 


Symposium: Sociological and Anthropological 
Perspective on Smali Group Research 
BerNArRD G. RosENTHAL, Chairman 
Participants : 
Epwarp Suits. University of Chicago. 
Georce C. Homans. Harvard University. 
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MuZAFER SHERIF. University of Oklahoma. 
RonaALp Lippitt. University of Michigan. 
BerNARD G. RosENTHAL. University of Chicago. 


Symposium: The Training of PhD’s in Social 
Psychology 

Stuart W. Cook, Chairman 

Participants : 
THeopore M. Newcoms. University of Michigan. 
Carv I. Yale University. 
RicHarp L. Sotomon. Harvard University. 
Y. GLockx. Columbia University. 
Davip C. McCLELLAND. Ford Foundation. 


Symposium: The Profession of Psychology and 
the Social Values of Psychologists 

DonaLp G. Marguts, Chairman 

Participants : 
M. Brewster SmitnH. Social Science Research 

Council. 

ALFRED McCiunc Lee. Brooklyn College. 
FrepeRIcK Wyatt. University of Michigan. 
Morris JANow1tTz. University of Michigan. 
Harvey Situ, University of North Carolina. 


Symposium: How Can Unesco Use the Resources 
of Social Psychology? 
Rensis Likert, Chairman 
Participants : 
Watter H. C. Laves. Formerly Deputy Director 
General of Unesco. 
Dorwin CARTWRIGHT. University of Michigan. 
Hersert HyMaAn. Columbia University. 
Symposium: The Role of Social Research in Po- 
litical and Social Decision 
(Co-sponsored with Division 8) 
GARDNER Murpnuy, Chairman 
Participants : 
James M. MITCHELL. 
Army for Manpower. 
A.tFrep C. Wo tr. Director of Program Planning, 
Office of the Secretary, Department of the 


Assistant Secretary of 


Interior. 
ELMORE JACKSON. Quaker Representative at the 
United Nations. 
Discussants : 
Harvey S. Peritorr. University of Chicago. 
Eucene Katz. The Katz Agency, Inc. 
Small Discussion Group: Research Approaches to 
Questions of Civil Rights and Academic Free- 


dom 
MariE JAnopa and RicHarp CuRIisTIE, Co-Chairmen 


Committee on Methods of Group Consultation 


10. DIVISION OF ESTHETICS 
Presidential Address 


HERBERT S. LANGFELD. Twice Told Concepts in 
Aesthetics. 


12. DIVISION OF CLINICAL AND 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 
O. Hopart Mowrer. Religion, Psychiatry, and Per- 
sonality Disorder. 


Symposium: The Role of the Psychologist in 
Work with the Disabled 

(Co-sponsored with The National Council on Psy- 
chological Aspects of Physical Disability) 

KENNETH Lunp, Chairman 

Participants : 
CLEON JOHNSON TRUITT, JAMES W. CuRTIS, 

STILLS ANDERSON, LEsLigE D. KNUDSON 


Symposium: Social Psychological Aspects of 


Physical Disability in Children 
Division 7. See 


(Co-sponsored with Division 7’s 


program. ) 


Symposium: Research in Client-Centered Ther- 
apy: A Progress Report 
(Co-sponsored with Division 17. See Division 17’s 


program. ) 


Symposium: The Identification Concept and the 

Theory of Personality and Psychopathology 

JosepH ApE.tson, Chairman 
Participants : 

DanieEL R. Methodological and con- 
ceptual problems involved in the testing of 
psychoanalytic hypotheses on personality de- 
velopment. 

R. Nevitt SAnrorp. The theory of early object- 
relations and re-assessment of current thinking 
on early ego development. 

JoserH Apetson. The use of the identification 
concept in socialization theory and in the study 
of social groups. 


Symposium: Assessment of Current Trends in 
Psychodiagnosis 
Jutian H. PatuMan, Chairman 
Participants : 
ArtHur L. Benton, J. 
Howarp R. Wuirte, ALAN K. 
Sau. C. Ho_tzMan 
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Symposium: Research which Combines Clinical 
and Experimental Methods 


S1BYLLE Escatona, Chairman 


Participants : 
HerRBertT F. Wricut. The “Midwest Study.” 
Georce S. Krein. Clinical techniques embedded 
in an experimental study. 
Georce F. Mant. Methodological difficulties in 
assessing anxiety in psychotherapeutic inter- 
views. 


Symposium: Some Fundamental Issues in the 
Consulting Relationship 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 13 and 14. See Divi- 
sion 13’s program. ) 


Symposium: An Appraisal of the H-T-P Tech- 
nique as a Clinical Instrument 
Isaac JOLLEs, Chairman 
Participants : 
Herpis L. DEABLER. 
practice with adults. 
Morton J. Becker. The H-T-P in clinical prac- 
tice with children. 
V. J. BretiausKkas. Current and proposed re- 
search designed to validate the H-T-P. 
WILLIAM 


The H-T-P in clinical 


H-T-P 


SLoAN. A critical review of 
validation studies. 


Symposium: Teaching Psychotherapy in the Uni- 
versity Setting 
ALBERT I. Rapin, Chairman 
Participants : 
Epwarp S. Borpin, JOHN DoLLarp, STANLEY G. 
Estes, WILLIAM U. SNypER, ALBERT I. RABIN 


Symposium: Teaching Psycho- and Sociodynamics 
(Co-sponsored with Division 17) 
Mitton ScCHWEBEL, Chairman 
Participants : 
KENNETH CLARK, AusTIN Woop, ZLAT- 
CHIN, MILTON SCHWEBEL 


Symposium: Developing Psychological Acceptance 
of the Disability in Counseling Adolescents 
and Young Adults 


(Co-sponsored with Division 17) 
SatvaTorE G. DiMicHaet, Chairman 
Participants : 
SaMuEL A. Kirk. Counseling the mentally re- 
tarded. 


James F. GaArReETT. 
palsied. 


Counseling the cerebral 


Louis S. CHoLpen. Counseling the blinded. 
IrvinG S. FusFevp. Counseling the deafened. 
Danie H. Harris. Counseling the tuberculous. 


Symposium: Are Projective Test Data Valid Bases 
for Prediction? 
(Co-sponsored with the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques ) 
MARGUERITE R. Hertz, Chairman 
Participants : 
BERTRAM R. Forer, Ropert G. Gipsy, Roy M. 
HAMLIN, and PercivaL M. SyMonps 
Discussants : 
E. Ketty, Georce A. 
RicHArD W. WALLEN 


MUENCH, and 


Symposium: Implications for Projective Methods 
in Recent Developments in Personality Theory 
(Co-sponsored with the Society for Projective Tech- 
niques ) 
Juces D. Houzperc, Chairmar 
Participants : 
FRANK AULD, Jr. Learning theory 
Morton Devutscnu. Field theory. 
CHARLES W. ERIKSEN. Perception theory 
Roy ScHaFER. Psychoanalytic theory 
Discussants : 
GARDNER Murpuy and R. Nevitt SANForp 


13. DIVISION OF CONSULTING 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 
Morton A. SEIDENFELD. The Pathology of Normality 


Symposium: Some Fundamental Issues in the 
Consulting Relationship 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 14.) 

Morton A. SEIDENFELD, Chairman 

Participants : 

F. BartetmMe. Psychological Con- 

sultant, National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults. 

Francis W. Hisrer, Partner in charge of 
Clinical Service, Rohrer, Hibler and Replogle. 

Aaron B. Napet. Deputy Executive Director, 
Committee on Human Resources, Research 
and Development Board, U. S. Department of 
Defense. 

Marion W. Ricuarpson. Richardson, Bellows, 
Henry & Company. 

Epwarp I. Stroncin. Private Practice, also Col- 
lege of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 


University. 


— 
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14. DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL AND 
BUSINESS PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 


Jay L. Oris. Whose Criteria ? 


Symposium: Management Development—Chal- 
lenge and Opportunity for Psychology 


WaLtTerR R. MAHLER, Chairman 


Participants : 
Harotp A. 
ordinate performance. 
W. F. Hotmes. Professional appraisal of the 
individual. 


GRAVER. Superior appraisal of sub- 


Forrest H. Kirkpatrick. The challenge—a 
statement of the problem as viewed by top 
management. 

NorMAN R. F. 


behavior. 
WENDELL F. Woop. Research contributions. 


Maier. Modifying management 


Symposium: The Personnel Research Function in 
Industry 


CHESTER E. Evans, Chairman 


Participants : 

V. J. Bentz. Selling research results to manage- 
ment. 

HARLAND N. Cisney. What is needed in research 
and industry ? 

Rosert N. Forp. Continuous measurement of at- 
titude as a personnel function. 

James E. Otiver. Problems encountered in per- 
sonnel research and industry. 


Symposium: Some Fundamental Issues in the 
Consulting Relationship 


(Co-sponsored with Divisions 12 and 13. See Division 


13’s program. ) 


Symposium: General Semantics in Industry 
C. G. Browne, Chairman 


Participants : 
J. S. A. Bots. General semantics and executive 
training. 
General semantics and an ap- 


IrvinG J. Leer. 


proach to committee efficiency. 

Duptry M. Mason. General semantics and the 
administrative processes. 

Jack Mattuews. General semantics and em- 
ployee selection. 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Symposium: The Effectiveness of the Selection 

Interview in Appraising Personality 

ALEXANDER WEsMAN, Chairman 
Participants : 

BRENT Baxter. The effectiveness of the selec- 
tion interview 
supervisory personnel. 

Pau J. Brouwer. The effectiveness of the selec- 
tion interview in appraising 
technical personnel. 

Jay L. Oris. The effectiveness of the selection 


in appraising personality of 


personality of 


interview in appraising personality of sales 
personnel. 

Joun P. Forey, Jr. Discussant 

RaAyMonpD A. Discussant 


Symposium: Constructive Failures in Industrial 
Projects 
Erpety1, Chairman 
Participants : 
F. K. BERRIEN, BERNARD J. COVNER, 
A. EpGerton, Rospert F. Peck 


HAROLD 


Symposium: Management Behavior and Organi- 
zational Effectiveness 

Donan E. Barter, Chairman 

Participants : 

Gi1LBerT Davin. The effect of leadership on group 
process. 

L. RENE GAIENNIE. Supervisory control in estab- 
lishing procedures for organizational effective- 
ness. 

Joun H. Gorsucu. Obtaining organizational ef- 
fectiveness through appropriate assignment of 
responsibilities in a large corporation. 

STANLEY E. Seasuore. Achieving organizational 
effectiveness through the implementation of 
the results of human relations research. 

M. Research findings on the 
relationship of determinance of behavior. 


Symposium: Personnel Evaluation—Methods and 
Techniques in Management Selection 


Henry L. Sisk, Chairman 


Participants : 
Roy A. Doty, Ropert N. McMurry, Henry D. 
MEYER 


Symposium: Approaches in the Prediction of Job 
Success 


DoNALD THISTLETHWAITE, Chairman 


Participants : 
Eucene L. Gater. Isolating dimensions related 
to mechanical proficiency. 
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Harry M. Mason. The subject-matter scope of 
mechanical job knowledge. 

Louis L. McQuirry. Isolating “types” of “good” 
and “poor” mechanics. 

LAWRENCE M. Sto_urow. Symbolic training in 
relation to mechanical job success. 


Symposium: Value and Use Made of Recently 
Published Materials in Business and Indus- 
trial Psychology 

Tuomas W. HarreELL, Chairman 


Participants : 
Rocer M. Betiows. Criteria: Forced-choice rat- 
ings. 
Mitton L. Biuo. Attitude surveying. 
J. JANNey. Leadership in industry. 
Rosert B. Setover. Recent selection research. 


Symposium: What Do We Know About Em- 
ployee Surveys? 

E. R. Henry, Chairman 

Participants : 

R. B. BarMeter. Integrating the survey program 
with other elements of personnel planning and 
research. 

Ropert K. Burns. Ways of interpreting and 
implementing survey results. 

Ropert L. Kaun. Research results and organiza- 
tional change. 

L. N. Laseau. Relating survey findings to facts 
for understanding of “operations” people. 

C. P. Sparks. Some different approaches to de- 
termination of morale. 

Discussants : 

Guy B. Artuur, W. R. G. Benner, H. H. Rem- 

MERS, DouGLas WILLIAMS 


Symposium: Training Psychologists for Industry 
(Recent Graduates, Working in Industry, Ap- 
praise Their Academic Training in Psychol- 
ogy) 

Donatp L. Grant, Chairman 

Participants : 

ELMER R. Joun, Harry E. Lovecess, JAROLD R. 
NIVEN 


Workshop in Industrial Psychology 
Directors: 
STEPHEN Hasse, Senior Research Analyst, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board. 
Epwin R. Henry, Research Adviser, Standard 
Oil Company of New Jersey. 
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15. DIVISION OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Presidential Address 
Wma. CrarK Trow. The Value Concept in Educa- 


tional Psychology. 


Symposium: Current Contributions to the Psy- 
chology of Learning by Research in the Mili- 
tary Services 


PauL TorRANCE, Chairman; GEORGE WISCHNER, 
Irwin, EvAn PATTISHALL, RusSsELL N. 
CASSEL 

Symposium: Implications for Educational Psy- 
chology of “The Uneducated” 

Doucitas W. Bray, Chairman; Ropert A. BELL, 
Don C. CHaries, N. L. Gace, Jutius E 


UnHLANER, GINZBERG, AMBROSE CALIVER 


Symposium: Future Progress in Educational and 
Psychological Measurement 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER, Chairman; Morris KRUGMAN, 
Jerome E. Doprett, WALTER N. Dvurost, ROBERT 
L. Eset, WaArRREN G. 
KUDER 


FINDLEY, G. FREDERIK 


16. DIVISION OF SCHOOL 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


Presidential Address 


FraNces A. MULLEN. Therapy and the School Psy 
chologist. 


Symposium: Role of the School Psychologist in 
Services to the Parents of a Child with a 
Handicap 

(Co-sponsored with the National Society of Crippled 
Children and Adults ) 


Morning Session: 
Maria Iscu, Chairman 
T. Ernest NEWLAND. Role of the psychologist as 
a member of the team of professional workers 
with parents or a child with a handicap. 


Discussion Groups: 
a. Role in interpretation of results of psycho- 
logical evaluation to parents 
STELLA 


WALKER, Chairman; 


W HITESIDE, Resource person 


1. ROBERT 


bo 


RosBert WILSON, Chairman; MARIE SKODAK, 
Resource person 


|| 
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b. Role in interpretation of results of psycho- 
logical evaluation to other professional 
workers 

1. Janice Harris, Chairman; Etsa 

Resource person 

THELMA TYLER, Chairman; 

ALEXANDER, Resource person 

c. Role as coordinator of services (educational, 
therapeutic, etc.) in the integration of pro- 
gram development based on individual assets 


Ropert H. 


and deficits of handicapped children 

1. May C. Austin, Chairman; HELEN Ap- 
PELDOORN, Resource person 

2. Mary Luntis, Chairman; RosaLtie WALTZ, 
Resource person 

d. Role in long-time counseling of parents 

1. Paut Hotcoms, Chairman; Tom COoLe- 
MAN, Resource person 

2. ALMA Warp, Chairman; Harry Bice, Re- 
source person 

e. Role as consultant to parent groups 

1. Paut Harrprrcut, Chairman; 
CARLISLE, Resource person 

2. Viota Cassipy, Chairman; KATHERN Mc- 
KINNON, Resource person 

f. Role in community education and under- 


VERNA 


standing 

1. STEPHANIE Chairman; GEORGE 
ForTUNE, Resource person 

2. Harotp PuHeEtps, Chairman; Mitton A. 
SAFFIR, Resource person 

g. Role of the psychologist as a member of 
school administrative staff 

1. Sister JonN Bosco, Chairman; MAry ELLa 
Hanpb, Resource person 

2. M. Lavin1A WarNeER, Chairman; CLEON 


Jounson Truitt, Resource person 


Afternoon Session: 
F. BARTELME, Chairman 
Summary by recorders of morning discussion 
groups 
Boyp McCanp_ess. Services to parents. 
JayNE SuHover. Summary and evaluation of 
symposium. 


Discussion Group: Role and Function of the 
School Psychologist 


HAROLD PowELL, Chairman 


Presentation by resource people: 
EtHet New York University, Division 
of Research. 
KATHERINE E. 
New York. 
Marta Iscu. Grand Rapids Board of Education. 


D’Evetyn. Garden City, L.L, 


SAMUEL A. Kirk. Institute for Research on Ex- 
ceptional Children, University of Illinois. 
Beatrice Lantz. Division of Research and 
Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools. 
STELLA WuitesipE. Division of Psychological 
Services, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Recommendations formulated by discussion groups. 


Report of discussion groups to the total group. 


Discussion Group: A Training Program for the 
School Psychologist 
Haroip Powe Chairman 
Presentation by resource people: 
Vircinia Lee Brock. San Francisco. 
T. Ernest NEWLaAnp. University of Illinois. 
Witpa Rosesrook. Bureau Special and Adult 
Education, Ohio State University. 
Mitton A. Sarrir. Chicago Psychological Guid- 
ance Center. 
Marie Skopak. Psychological Services, Dear- 
born Public Schools. 
D. A. Worcester. University of Nebraska. 
Recommendations formulated by discussion group. 
Report of discussion groups to the total group. 


Approval of total recommendations. 


17. DIVISION OF COUNSELING 
AND GUIDANCE 


Presidential Address 


MitcHett Dreese. The Uniqueness of the American 
Point of View in Counseling and Guidance. 


Symposium: Research in Client-Centered Psycho- 
therapy: A Progress Report 

(Co-sponsored with Div. 12) 

Cart R. Rocers, Chairman 

Participants : 

RosALinp Dymonp. Changes in adjustment over 
a therapy period. 

Tuomas Gorpon. Changes in attitudes toward 
others. 

Donatp L. GruMMoON. Personality changes over 
a therapy period and a no-therapy control 
period. 

EsseLtyN RupikorF. Some relationships between 
factors in pre-therapy and self-concepts and 
outcomes of therapy. 

Jutius SEEMAN. Process as related to counselor 
judgments. 


Symposium: Counseling as a Learning Process 


Joun G. Dartey, Chairman; ArtHur W. Comps, 
FRANKLIN J. SHAw, Epwarp J. SHOBEN, JR. 
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Symposium: Communication in the Counseling 
Situation 

WINIFRED Scott, Chairman; WILLIAM F. SoskIn, 
CLiFForD P. NATHAN Koun, 
Harotp G. SEASHORE 


Symposium: Diagnosis in Counseling 


ALBERT C. VAN DuseEN Chairman; WILLIAM A. 
GILBERT, FRANK FLETCHER, HENRY P. WEI1Tz 


Symposium: The Contribution of Research to 


Counseling 
PauL L. DReEssEL, 


GORDON COLLISTER, 


Leona E. Tyrer, Chairman; 
Gorpon V. ANDERSON, E. 
Dorotuy M. CLENDENEN 


Symposium: Teaching Psycho- and Sociodynamics 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 


Symposium: Developing Psychological Acceptance 
of the Disability in Counseling Adolescents 
and Young Adults 

(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 


18. DIVISION OF PSYCHOLOGISTS IN 
PUBLIC SERVICE 


Presidential Address 


HERBERT S. Conrap. Rating the Merit of Merit Sys- 
tems. 


Round Table Discussion Group: Counseling in 
Prison 
Witson L. Newman, Chairman 
Participants : 
RAYMOND J. ARNOLD V. GOULDING, 
Rosert W. HALiipAy, GeorGe G. HILLINGER, 
FREDERICK C. THORNE, WERNER WOLFF 


CorSINI, 


Symposium: The Development of Mental Health 
Programs 
L. Chairman 
Participants : 
M. W. McCuLtoucu. Viewpoint from a State 
Department of Public Welfare setting. 
Ws. H. Brown. Developing state programs from 
a university setting. 
James BeENJAMINS. Responsibilities to a metro- 
politan community. 
ERNESTINE B. BLACKWELL. Viewpoint from a 
public health setting. 


19. DIVISION OF MILITARY 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Symposium: The Problem of Military Delinquency 


FREDERICK A. ZEHRER, Chairman 


Participants : 
J. Grant, Ronatp C, Force, Ben- 
JAMIN OVERSTREET, WILLIAM PERL, 


Hosart G. OsBURN 


Symposium: Selection of Personnel for Hazardous 
Duties 


SAuL B. Sets, Chairman 
Participants : 

RicHarp H. 

Josepu F. 


GAYLORD, GERALD J. DUFFNER, 


WALTER 
Joun R. Barry, Joun T. 


SNYDER, WILKINS, 


3AIR 


20. DIVISION ON MATURITY AND 
OLD AGE 


Presidential Address 


NATHAN W. Suock. The Challenge of Psychological 
Research on Aging. 


Symposium: What Can the Psychologist Con- 
tribute on Estimating Fitness to Continue 
Work in Old Age? 


Jacosp TuCKMAN, Chairman 
Participants : 
GeorGcE H. Jonnson. Job performance as a meas- 
ure of work fitness. 
ALBERT I. LANs1NG. Important physical factors 
related to continuation in working roles 
Rose E. Kusuwner. Personality factors related 
to work in old age. 
ALBERT RABIN. 
formance and continuation of work. 


Changes in mental per- 


Symposium: The Role of Health in Determining 
Activities for Older People 
Rosert W. KLEEMEIER, Chairman 
Participants : 
ALBRECHT. 
of older people. 
GeorGE K. YAcoRZYNSKI. Mental health and ac- 
tivity. 
Wa D. Opsrist. Activities and health among 
institutionalized old people. 
Georce I. GoopMaNn. The physician’s evaluation 


Social factors in the health 


of old-age activities. 
JEANNE G. GiLpert. Understanding old age. 
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Symposium: Personality and Old Age: Evalua- 
tion of Some Research 
Rospert I. Watson, Chairman 
Participants : 
MarGaret Ives. A Rorschach study of psychosis 
with cerebral arteriosclerosis. 
BettyE McDonaLp CALDWELL. The role of the- 
ory in personality studies of the aged. 
Evetyn P. Mason. Factors affecting the self- 
concept of the aged. 


OTHER GROUPS 


AMERICAN BOARD OF EXAMINERS IN 
PROFESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Open Meeting on Examinations and Procedures 


INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN 
PSYCHOLOGISTS 


(Program submitted to APA Program Committee) 


Panel Discussion. International Communication: 
A Psychological Problem 

Participants : 
AMYIA CHAKRAVARTY, 

and India. 

Marie JAnopa. New York University. 
Artuur G. Brits. University of Cincinnati. 
DorotHy VAN ALSTYNE, Chairman. 


University of Kansas 


PSYCHOMETRIC SOCIETY 
(Program submitted to Division 5) 


Presidential Address 
Rosert L. THorNpIKE. Who Belongs in the Family ? 


Symposium: Situational Performance Tests 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 


program. ) 
Symposium: What Next in Factor Analysis? 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5's 
program. ) 
Symposium: High Speed Computers 
(Co-sponsored with Division 5. See Division 5’s 
program. ) 


SOCIETY FOR PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES 


(Program submitted to Division 12) 


THE AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGIST 


Presidential Address 
Joun E. BE tv. Projective Techniques and the De- 
velopment of Personality. 


Symposium: Contribution of Projective Tech- 
niques to the Understanding of Basic Psy- 
chopathology 

PAULINE G. VorHaus, Chairman 

Participants : 

CHARLOTTE BUHLER. School of Medicine, 
versity of Southern California. 

IsABELLE V. Kenpic. Ashton, Maryland. 

Puitiips. Worcester State Hospital. 

ZYGMUNT A. Piotrowski. New York State Psy- 
chiatric Institute. 

GeorGE K. YacorzyNnski. Northwestern Univer- 
sity Medical School. 


Uni- 


Discussants : 
WaAL.TER G. Kvoprer. Norfolk State Hospital. 
T. W. RicHarps. Louisiana State University 


School of Medicine. 


Symposium: Are Projective Tests Data Valid 
Basis for Prediction? 

(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 


Symposium: Implications for Projective Methods _ 
in Recent Developments in Personality Theory 
(Co-sponsored with Division 12. See Division 12’s 
program. ) 


Change in time of meetings 


Monday, September 7 
4:50-6:50 Business Meeting. Society for Projec- 
Ballroom, Hollenden 


tive Techniques. 


7:30 Dinner and Presidential Address. Society for 


Projective Techniques. Parlor B, Hollenden 


VETERANS ADMINISTRATION CLINICAL 
PSYCHOLOGY MEETINGS 


Round Table on Training 
Special Interest Session: Tuberculosis 
Special Interest Session: Domiciliary Problems 


PSI CHI 
Program of Research Papers 


NATIONAL COUNCIL ON PSYCHOLOGICAL 
ASPECTS OF PHYSICAL DISABILITY 


James F. Garrett, Chairman 
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REVUE DE PSYCHOLOGIE APPLIQUEE 


PUBLICATION TRIMESTRIELLE 
Directeurs : D? P. PICHOT et P. RENNES 


TOME 3 - NUMERO 3 - JUILLET 1953 


NUMERO SPECIAL 


consacre au 


COMPTE-RENDU DE LA SECTION DE 
PSYCHOLOGIE CLINIQUE DU CONGRES 
INTERNATIONAL DE PSYCHOTECHNIQUE 


(Paris, 27 Juillet - 1% Aout 1953) 
THEMES PRINCIPAUX 


— Rapports déontologiques entre psychologues et psychiatres. 
Psychologie de |’épilepsie. 
Texte intégral (frangais ou anglais) des rapports et communications 
English summaries of the French texts - Résumés francais des textes anglais 


Prix de ce numéro : France : 600 fr — Etranger : 800 fr Les abonnés recevront ce 
numéro sans majoration — Abonnements 1 an : France : 1000 fr - Etranger : 1300 fr 
Rédaction et Administration : 15 Rue Henri-Heine - PARIS-16e — C. C. P. Paris 5851-62 


Again Available 


SYMPOSIUM: PSYCHOANALYSIS AS SEEN BY 
ANALYZED PSYCHOLOGISTS 


This well-known symposium, which first appeared in the Journal 
of Abnormal and Social Psychology in 1940, has now been reprinted. 
The contributors are Edwin G. Boring, Carney Landis, J. F. Brown, 
Raymond R. Willoughby, Percival M. Symonds, Henry A. Murray, 
Else Frenkel-Brunswik, David Shakow, and Donald V. McGranahan. 
Comments on the symposium are made by Hanns Sachs and Franz 
Alexander. 160 pages. 

Price, $2.00 


Order from 


American Psychological Association 
1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| | 
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A HISTORY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(Volume IV) 


Published under the sponsorship of the American sete nny 


Association and edited by HersBert S. LANGFELD, Epwin G. Bor- 


Heinz WERNER, AND Rosert M. YERKES. 

The autobiographies were written by W. V. Bingham, Edwin 
G. Boring, Cyril Burt, Richard M. Elliott, Agostino Gemelli, 
Arnold Gesell, Clark L. Hull, Walter S. Hunter, David Katz, 
Albert Michotte, Jean Piaget, Henri Piéron, Godfrey Thomson, 
L. L. Thurstone, and Edward C. Tolman. 


Price $7.50 
Order from 


Clark University Press 


950 Main Street 
Worcester 10, Massachusetts 


BIND YOUR COPIES OF THE JOURNALS 


of the 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


The APA has an arrangement with a bindery by which 
members can have their own journals bound economically. 
A full buckram binding is used, with a different color for each 


| | APA journal similar to the color of the journal cover. The 
name of the journal, volume number, and the year is printed 
in gold on the backbone, and on the front cover, the author’s 
name. 


For complete details write to: | 


PAAS 
Box 776 
HIGHLAND PARK, ILLINOIS 


= 

| | 

= 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL MONOGRAPHS: GENERAL AND APPLIED 
Volume 66, 1952 


STUDIES IN REPUTATION: I. SEX AND GRADE DIFFERENCES IN SCHOOL 
CHILDREN’S EVALUATIONS OF THEIR PEERS. II. THE DIAGNOSIS 
OF SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. Read D. Tuddenham. #333. $1.50. 


RELIABILITY AND VALIDITY OF JUDGES’ RATINGS OF ADJUSTMENT ON 
THE RORSCHACH. Marguerite Q. Grant, Virginia Ives, and Jane H. 
Ranzoni. #334. $1.00. 


SOME PERSONALITY CORRELATES OF RELIGIOUS ATTITUDES, AS DE- 
TERMINED BY PROJECTIVE TECHNIQUES. Ralph Mason Dreger. 
#335. $1.00. 


PERSONAL SECURITY AS RELATED TO STATION IN LIFE. Andie L. Knut- 
son. #336. $1.00. 


THE VALIDITY OF PERSONALITY-TRAIT RATINGS BASED ON PROJECTIVE 
TECHNIQUES. Henry Samuels. #337. $1.00. 


RORSCHACH ESTIMATES OF PERSONALITY ATTRIBUTES IN THE MICHI- 
GAN ASSESSMENT PROJECT. Woodrow Wilbert Morris. #338. $1.00. 

DEVELOPMENT OF AN EYE CAMERA FOR USE WITH MOTION PICTURES. 
Paul R. Wendt. #339. $1.00. 

FACTOR ANALYSIS OF SOME REASONING TESTS. Harold M. Corter. #340. 
$1.00. 


THE USE OF VOCATIONAL INTEREST SCALES IN PLANNING A MEDICAL 
CAREER. Edward K. Strong, Jr., and Anthony C. Tucker. #341. $2.00. 


THE OCCUPATIONAL LEVEL SCALE AS A MEASURE OF DRIVE. Gordon 
J. Barnett, Irving Handelsman, Lawrence H. Stewart, and Donald E. Super. 
#342. $1.50. 


OBJECTIVE MEASUREMENT OF REALITY-CONTACT WEAKNESS. Albert 
Kreinheder. #343. $1.00. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF SCHIZOPHRENIC AND NORMAL INDIVIDUALS F OL - 
LOWING FRUSTRATION. Harold Wilensky. #344. $1.00. 


PARENTS’ ATTITUDES VS. ADOLESCENT HOSTILITY IN THE DETERMINA- 
TION OF ADOLESCENT SOCIOPOLITICAL ATTITUDES. Kenneth Hel- 
fant. #345. $1.00. 


PERSONALITY OF THE CONVULSIVE PATIENT IN MILITARY SERVICE. 
T. W. Richards. #346. $1.00. 


THE ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT OF VETERAN AND NONVETERAN STU- 
DENTS. Norman Frederiksen and W. B Schrader. #347. $1.50. 


THE PRIMARY PERSONAL VALUES MEASURED BY THE ALLPORT-VERNON 
TEST, *‘A STUDY OF VALUES.”’ Hubert E. Brogden. #348. $1.00. 


SELECTED PERSONALITY VARIABLES AND THE LEARNING PROCESS. 
Eugene L. Gaier. #349. $1.00. 


JUDGING INTERESTS FROM EXPRESSIVE BEHAVIOR. N. L. Gage. #350. 
$1.00 


Orders for any of these Monographs can be placed separately at the prices listed 
above, or the entire volume can be ordered for $6.00. 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


1333 Sixteenth Street N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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Director, Psychological Services Block-counting, digit-symbol, 
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Ohio State Reformatories 
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Revised and Enlarged 


Personality 


In Nature, Society, and Culture 


edited by CLYDE KLUCKHOHN 
and HENRY A. MURRAY, with DAVID M. SCHNEIDER 


Harvard University 


This unusual anthology has just been revised, enlarged, and brought 
up to date. The FIRST anthology to tackle the problem of bringing 
together and synthesizing sociological, biological, anthropological, ‘and 
psychological research in personality formation, it remains the ONLY 
one of its kind. 


The editors have now added thirteen new selections to this notable 
collection, several of them prepared especially for this volume and 
never before published. Perhaps of special interest among them are 
Raymond A. Bauer’s on “The Psychology of the Soviet Middle Elite” 
and those on the uses of literature for personality psychology: one by 

Nathan Leites on Albert Camus, and one by Saul Rosenzweig on Henry 
James. Outstanding new contributions also include those by Florence 
R. Kluckhohn, John W. M. Whiting, Erik H. Erickson, and Alex 


Inkeles. 


All of the new essays, like those which appeared in the earlier edition, 


are of the greatest importance for their bearing on the development of 


a comprehensive system for the study of personality. The two intro- 
ductory chapters stating the editors’ original theory of personality 
formation and development have been reworked and rewritten in the 
light of the new research presented here, and are again the best syn- 
theses available of the many insights of individual scholars at work in 
the field of personality. 


This book aroused great enthusiasm and eager debate among psy- 
chologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and psy chiatrists on its original 
publication. Now, revised and enlarged, it does even better the job it 
set out to do coordinate research and theory in problems of the 
interplay of society, culture, and the individual. 


62 X g} inches, cloth, 701 pages, text $5.75 


Examination copies on request 


ALFRED A. KNOPF, Publisher 


501 Madison Avenue New York 22 
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In Stock: 


READINGS IN LEARNING 


By LAWRENCE M. STOLUROW, Associate Professor of Psychology, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh (on leave as Research Associate in Psychology in the 
Graduate College, University of Illinois). 


\n edited collection of 39 important theoretical and experimental papers in the psychol- 
ogy of learning, flexibly arranged in 8 chapters. The first chapter, Systematic Positions, 
contains selections by some of the leading systematists of contemporary behavior theory. 
Other chapters contain descriptions of research and /or special theories. Each selection 
is preceded by an editorial comment relating it to others. Articles appear in original 
form with minimum abridgment; most review the literature pertinent to the problem in- 
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